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rik. GRIEVANCES OF 


It may, I imagine, be safely assumed, 
that overseers of the poor are silent 
under the aspersions, labours, and re- 
sponsibilities which have been cast 
upon them; because they have no 
means of speaking as a body. The 
inability extends not to the individual, 
and T proclaim my grievances, much 
less from selfish reasons than a desire 
to serve the whole. On some points, 
my object is to render service of still 
higher importance. 

On removing to the village of which 
I am overseer, I discovered to my 
consternation that, although I had no 
property in it, and was engaged in no 
business, | was in imminent danger ot 
having parochial dignities thrust upon 
me. I acted like a wise man; parish 
meetings 1 carefully avoided — parish 
affairs I never intermeddled with — 
and I paid my rates without murmur 
or remark, in the confident hope that, 
by displaying to my neighbours my 
unfitness for such dignities, they would 
for their own sake keep them from me. 
All was in vain; in spite of remon- 
strance I was forced into an office 
which admitted not of escape, or I 
would gladly have paid a heavy fine 
to make it, with all its honours, the 
possession of another. 

Whatever may be the case in towns, 
the reluctance I felt to serve as overseer 
Is general in the country. I say not 
that it forms a valid ground of exemp- 
tion; the labour and inconvenience of 
managing parish affairs ought to fall 
equally, in disregard of inclination : 
but certainly when a man is thus com- 
pelled, without reward, to devote much 
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time and toil to such management, he 
ought not to be called on to do that 
which is unnecessary, or which has no 
material connexion with parish affairs. 
With regard to these points, I have to 
make grave complaints against our 
lawgivers. 

Unlike my brethren in towns, I have 
no hired assistant to act as my deputy ; 
I cannot even throw the clerical part 
of my duties on the shoulders of a 
schoolmaster. Nominally, the church- 
wardens and another overseer are asso- 
ciated with me ; but practically, saving 
matters of deliberation, one man does 
the work, which, from its nature, can- 
not well be divided. My parish is 
small, yet my office gives me some- 
thing to do almost daily. On one 
day I have to explore the mysteries of 
a disputed settlement, and on the next 
to torment the father of an illegitimate 
child for arrears; now I have to de- 
cide on a pauper’s claim to a pair of 
new stockings, and then to make a 
return to the House of Commons, or 
Poor-Law Board. There are the book» 
to keep in order, parish meetings or 
the magistrates to attend, the payments 
to make, the workhouse to regulate, 
&e. &c. Applications do not the less 
encroach on my time and annoy me, 
because they often relate to trifling 
matters. Frequently | have to devote 
a whole day, and sometimes half the 
week, to parish concerns. ‘To the very 
heavy sacrifices involved in all this I 
cheerfully submit, but I must protest 
against the inconsiderate legislation 
which, without cause, is continually 
adding to their pressure. 
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I agree with the late lord-chancellor, 
and both our great parties, that un- 
necessary oaths are very pernicious ; 
and in conscience I have a strong ob- 
jection to take them. Soon after the 
misfortune of office fell upon me, I 
was called on to make a return touch- 
ing lunatic paupers. We have none, 
and I was compelled to swear this 
before a magistrate. In returns of the 
first importance to parliament and the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, my written 
affirmation is deemed sufficient; but 
in such a paltry matter as the fact that 
we have no lunatic paupers, I must 
add my oath before a magistrate to 
such affirmation. 

Then the list of persons qualified to 
serve on juries was to be delivered to 
the magistrates in petty sessions. Both 
the overseers, the churchwardens, and 
the high-constable of the hundred, were 
all compelled to attend, to answer on 
oath such questions as should be put 
to them by the magistrates touching 
the lists. Ofcourse we all appeared, 
were solemnly sworn, and then had to 
answer these questions only. “ Are 
there any objections?”’ “ Are you all 
here?” The parish-officers evidently 
are not intended to be, and they are 
not, examined, if their list be not ob- 
jected to; ours, and almost every 
other, were free from objections: there- 
fore four or five persons were sworn 
for each to no purpose whatever. The 
attendance of so many persons, merely 
to deliver a list containing, in most 
cases, no more than half-a-dozen or a 
dozen names, and to take a useless 
oath, is rigidly enforced by fine. A 
year ago, one of our overseers, and the 
high-constable, were each fined forty 
shillings for non-attendance. The first, 
a gentleman of fortune, never acted in 
any way as overseer; consequently, 
had he been examined, he could only 
have deposed to his utter ignorance 
touching the list; and the last was not 
empowered by law to take any part in 
preparing it! In respect of lunatic 
paupers, accounts, and, I think, every 
other matter, the presence and oath of 
one parish-officer are deemed sufficient; 
why they are not so regarding the jury- 
list is, I apprehend, known alone to 
the wise head which drew the law. A 
more wanton abuse ofan oath could 
not easily be imagined. 

Under the old law, I was not re- 
quired to swear to my accounts more 
than once in the year; but the new 
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one compels me, as we have no board 
of guardians, &c., to swear to them 
every quarter. The magistrates may, 
indeed, pass them without my oath; 
but as they cannot possibly know any 
thing of them, I cannot expect that 
they will do so. Now in the person 
of the pauper, or the bill and receipt, 
a conclusive voucher exists for every 
material payment of a country overseer. 
I call a meeting of my neighbours who 
pay the rates, and they, on inspection 
and clear proof, pass my accounts ; 
yet this will not do: I must, in addi- 
tion, swear to the correctness of the 
latter before two magistrates, who know 
nothing of them. The most ingenious 
fabricator of reasons in the world must, 
I am sure, be dumb, if he be asked for 
one to justify this compulsory quarterly 
swearing. 

Each ofthese most unnecessary oaths 
imposes on me the necessity of losing 
a day and taking a journey. That re- 
specting lunatic paupers may be taken 
before one magistrate, but, to find this 
one, the generality of country overseers 
must travel from three to six miles. 
The others must be taken before the 
magistrates in petty sessions, therefore 
such overseers must often travel from 
six to twelve miles to be sworn. It is 
the oath alone in regard to lunatics 
and accounts which causes this serious 
waste of time and labour : returns 
which do not require one I sign at 
home, and send to the post-office or 
high-constable at my leisure. 

The incongruous machinery of the 
Reform-law compels me, in the first 
place, to write and fix on or near the 
door of every church and chapel in my 
parish, a long notice of my intention 
to make out a list of voters. Then I 
am to receive the written claims of all 
who think themselves entitled to vote, 
and to make out a list from these 
claims and the names on the register, 
containing all needful particulars. In 
the next place I am to publish this 
list, by fixing a copy of it on the door 
of every church and chapel in my 
parish, on two Sundays. I am also 
to keep a copy of it for all persons to 
inspect gratuitously, at all reasonable 
hours, for a fortnight. Thus my house 
is turned into a kind of public office, 
to be entered at pleasure by all the 
men, women, and children in the pa- 
rish, or even the nation. Farther: I 
am to sell copies, at a reasonable price, 
to all who may apply for them ; paying 
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the proceeds into the parish purse. 
Then Iam, for a certain time, to re- 
ceive from any quarter written objec- 
tions to any name in the list ; and soon 
afterwards to deliver the list, with a 
statement of the number of names ob- 
jected to, to the high-constable. I am 
next to prepare another list of the per- 
sons objected to, fix it on two Sundays 
on the door of every church and chapel 
in my parish, and allow it to be in- 
spected gratuitously, by any person, 
for ten days. Lastly, l am to travel 
some miles to meet the revising-bar- 
rister, give him this list, answer on 
oath any questions he may put—(here 
is another unnecessary oath)—and pro- 
duce my rate-book, in case he demand 
it. I think this the best specimen 
extant of raising, on the most minute 
foundation, the most bulky structure 
of needless trouble, loss of time, and 
annoyance. 

This huge burden is cast annually 
on the overseer, not for the benefit of 
the parish or the country, but private 
individuals. The object is to keep 
down the duration and cost of elec- 
tions, which is essentially a private, 
individual one. Here the overseer is 
sacrificed to the election-candidate. 
The man entitled to a vote may claim 
it or not, at pleasure; and if it be of 
value to him, on him ought to rest the 
duty of keeping it in a state for use. 
He, however, after once putting in his 
claim, and thereby getting his name 
on the register, has nothing more to do 
for life; the overseer has yearly to 
preserve his vote in order. Here the 
overseer is sacrificed to the voter. The 
labour of the former would be much 
reduced and simplified, if he were 
only required to make a return of new 
claimants and changes respecting the 
names on the register, and to meet the 
revising-barrister when he had names 
objected to. I am at present under 
orders to meet such barrister—my list 
is free from objections—I am not aware 
that I shall be asked a question re- 
specting it-—nevertheless I must lose 
a day, travel some miles, carry my 
book with me, and probably take an 
oath to no purpose whatever. 

There is reason to fear, that the 
Jabours of the overseer are on the eve 
of being made either much more heavy 
or distasteful. Of changes already in 
effect I say nothing, but it is a fit time 
to speak of those only threatened and 
capable of being withheld. 
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The resolution to put all small pa- 
rishes into unions may be taken, but 
at least the law leaves this to the dis- 
cretion of the commissioners. I am 
friendly to the union of small parishes, 
for the purpose of giving them a com- 
mon workhouse; but I never surmised 
that any one would think of carrying 
the union farther. Our lawgivers, 
however, have decided that they must 
either remain dissevered as they are, 
or be formed into a whole in all mate- 
rial matters relating to the poor. I 
therefore think the union they project 
excessively romantic, and desperately 
at war with impossibility. The law 
may declare that my village and an- 
other ten miles distant are one; but 
they will still be two distinct villages, 
ten miles asunder. 

If any number of parishes be put 
into a union, all are to be governed in 
respect of the poor by the same board 
of guardians, which is to be elected 
annually, and of which each is to elect 
one or more members. The “ ordering, 
giving, and directing of all relief to the 
poor,” for every parish in the union, 
is to “ appertain and belong exclusively 
to” these guardians. “It shall not be 
lawful for any overseer of the poor to 
give any farther or other relief or allow- 
ance from the poor-rate, than such as 
shall be ordered by such guardians, 
except in cases of sudden and urgent 
necessity ; in which cases he is required 
to give such temporary relief as each 
case shall require in articles of absolute 
necessity, but not in money.” 

Of course, as soon as my parish 
shall be put into a union, I must, 
saving the case of sudden and urgent 
necessity, sink into the menial of the 
guardians. I must not even share with 
them in the ordering and directing; 
the incapable opinion of the overseer 
must not taint their unerring delibera- 
tions; I must not, to sweeten my 
slavery, be in the least degree my own 
master. Iam not indeed sure that it 
will be lawful for me to obey them, or 
to take the smallest executory part in 
the management of the poor, because 
the law says relief is to be “ adminis- 
tered,” as well as ordered, by them ; 
but the uncertainty well-nigh precludes 
hope. I might conclude from the law 
that the creation of the guardian is to 
utterly extinguish the unpaid overseer ; 
but this would only give me a new 
name and new labours in my next year 
of service. 
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Each parish is to elect one or more 
members; villages in general cannot 
have more than two. As the board 
cannot well wander from parish to 
parish weekly, it must always meet at 
the same place; consequently, if ten 
country parishes be united, the guard- 
ians of nine of them will have to travel 
from two to five miles to the place of 
meeting. Attendance is not to be com- 
pulsory ; and three members are to be 
sufficient for the transacting of busi- 
ness. 

My parish, like the generality of 
country ones, may in a union have at 
most two guardians. Its poor will 
apparently be managed by a dozen or 
twenty— by a whole board, in aspect 
abundantly numerous and magnificent ; 
but nine-tenths of the board will con- 
sist of strangers, dwelling in other 
places, knowing nothing of its poor, 
and dependent on its own members 
for opinion. Relief to its poor will 
be really dispensed by these two mem- 
bers. This view of the matter is, how- 
ever, much too favourable. I know 
that the guardians here, whoever they 
may be, will be elected against their 
inclination ; I am tolerably sure that 
they will never both attend at the same 
time, and that both will often be absent. 
It is not to be expected that men will 
every week, particularly in winter, take 
a journey of some miles, when the chief 
part of the business to come before 
them must relate to people unknown 
to them. I have applications for relief 
every week ; consequently, the poor of 
this parish will really be relieved some- 
times by one of its guardians, and fre- 
quently by inhabitants of other places, 
utterly ignorant of their character and 
circumstances. The board will com- 
monly be, in practice, only three or four 
individuals granting relief to strangers 
—three or four citizens of London de- 
ciding on what shall be given to the 
poor of Liverpool. 

The applications to me for relief re- 
late generally to such plain and sunple 
matters as these: —A labourer is 
ill, and needs medicine and subsistence 
for a week or two. Another is out of 
work, aud requires a few shillings, 
perhaps only once. A girl wants a 
few clothes, in the way of outfit on 
going to service. The women and 
children, who have regular allowance, 
need this or that article of clothing. 
The father of an illegitimate child will 
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Let me look at the board of guardians. 
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not pay, and the mother applies to the 
parish. The more important matters 
are :—An individual or family asks re- 
lief for the first time, and the settlement 
is doubtful; a labourer dies, and his 
widow and children crave a constant 
allowance, &c. The great and indis- 
pensable qualification for correct deci- 
sion is, — knowledge respecting the ap- 
plicants. 

The guardians of my parish, like 
those of most others, will frequently be 
absent from the meetings of the board. 
In such case, when my sick or de- 
stitute poor may apply for relief, they 
will find, I have reason to suspect, in 
the all-efficient board, only three or 
four tradesmen ofa neighbouring town, 
as little acquainted with them as with 
the poor of China. These tradesmen 
must either compel the sick man to 
bear his malady, and the hungry one 
to starve on, for a week or two, until 
our guardian may choose to attend ; o 
they must decide at random, in utter 
ignorance of every thing they ought to 
know regarding the applicants. A 
leading source of abuse in large places 
has hitherto been this: parish officers 
have had to give relief without being 
acquainted with the character and cir- 
cumstances of the recipients. Villages 
have been protected from it; but now, 
as an improvement on the poor-laws, 
it is to be opened upon them. 

Let all this be contrasted with what 
it is intended to replace. In ordinary 
matters, 1 act alone; but in those 
doubtful or important, I consult the 
other parish officers and leading part 
of my neighbours. If we lack in- 
formation, we are on the spot, and 
call for it from any quarter capable of 
giving it. In some parts of the coun- 
try, the overseer calls a parish meeting 
to dispose of every important matter 
which comes before him. Here is vir- 
tually a board of guardians, always 
sitting when wanted, possessing ample 
personal knowledge of applicants for 
relief, and having the best means for 
investigating claims. It is to be de- 
stroyed, to establish one the reverse. 

If I, by law or parish management, 
be made to serve as both overseer and 
guardian, I must in all seasons and all 
kinds of weather, at least once a-week, 
urch some three or five miles at the 
head of my api licants for relief to the 
board. This I apprehend will follow : 
| take my place in solemn state among 
my brethren, and the tale of each ap- 
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plicant is told. I then look round for 
assistance, but can find none. I am 
not sure that the first applicant belongs 
to us—no one can solve the doubt. 
I do not know sufficient of the second 
to enable me to say whether he deserves 
relief, or what he ought to have—no 
one speaks. I am uncertain whether 
the third needs the shoes or gown 
asked—all are mute. I say, What 
must be done? and my brethren re- 
spond in one voice, These people are 
utter strangers to us; we can say no- 
thing; we leave all to you. Thus I 
must make all the sacrifices involved 
in attending the board, merely to give 


relief as I now give it in my own house ; © 


or to be overruled, and compelled to 
grant it to the unworthy and refuse it 
to the deserving. 

The board of guardians, or vestry, 
already existing in large places, is com- 
posed of inhabitants of the same parish. 
Its members have common knowledge 
and interest; they dwell where they 
meet, and the parish officers are always 
at hand to assist them. If our lawgivers 
think the board of the village union 
will be like this, they are prodigiously 
mistaken. There may be an outside 
resemblance; but in composition, qua- 
lity, and act, the two boards will be the 
opposite of each other. 

In most villages, one landowner will 
always be able to elect the guardians ; 
this power he will not exercise himself, 
but he will give it to a tenant. One 
farmer will be practically the elector ; 
and he will elect those alone who will 
go the farthest in refusing relief. It is 
a vile mockery to call men so elected 
guardians of the poor. I am confident 
that the guardian will rarely make a 
fair representation to the board ; often 
he will speak from personal hostility, 
and always from prejudice and a tie to 
mislead against the poor. 

I speak thus on the assumption that 
out-door relief will be continued. If it 
be suppressed, the creation of the board 
of guardians must be a very useless 
matter. The law indeed says this board 
is to govern the workhouse ; but it says 
also the workhouse is to be governed 
by the commissioners. If the latter 
make the rules, direct, and even ap- 
point the officers, &c. they will leave 
small space for the sceptre of the 
guardians to wave in. The workhouse 
throne, like every other, will not hold 
two monarchs. In general, the labour 
of the guardians will be comprehended 


in the decision as to whether applicants 
for relief shail have nothing or be sent 
into the workhouse ; they must not even 
share in determining what relief shall 
be given in the latter. They must give 
this decision under positive rule and 
limit, allowing them no discretion of 
moment. I cannot think that they 
will be better qualified for making it a 
just one than the overseer, particularly 
when I remember that they will fre- 
quently be strangers to the applicants. 

[f a parish be put into a union, it 
cannot be taken out again even by the 
all-powerful commissioners, without the 
consent of two-thirds of the guardians. 
Its inhabitants and guardians may see 
that from different causes it sustains 
great injury, and even wrong, from 
being in the union — the commissioners 
may see the same; but still it must 
have no remedy without the consent of 
the guardians of other parishes. Now 
its injuries and wrongs may, and often 
will, be the unjust profit of the other 
parishes: the latter can never have a 
right to perpetuate them; yet they 
alone are to judge, and from their 
decree there is to be no appeal. In 
consequence, ifa parish get intoa union, 
it will never, [ apprehend, get out again, 
if it ought to do so. TIT will suppose a 
case, which is very likely to be realised. 
My parish is united with a neighbour- 
ing town, which, from its population, 
has several guardians. We find that 
our guardians do not attend the board, 
or are always outvoted ; and that a few 
tradesmen of the town, who know no- 
thing of our poor, really dispose of our 
rates, give relief improperly, injure our 
poor, and increase our burdens. We 
petition the commissioners, and they, 
on our proofs, find we ought to be 
taken out of the union. The question 
comes before the guardians. The town 
ones see, that if they part with us the 
expenses of their workhouse will be 
enlarged to themselves, and they will 
lose unjust profit drawn from us. Of 
course, they triumphantly decide on 
our retention. 

Our legislators have fallen into this 
error, by confounding the board for 
several parishes with that for one only. 
In the latter the guardians all act alike 
for the same parish, and the decision 
of any matter may be safely left to the 
majority. In the former, they must 
really act for different parishes against 
each other, and the majority will com- 
monly give interested, vicious judgment 
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in questions between one parish and 
the others. The commissioners ought 
certainly to have had power to decide 
between the conflicting parts of the 
union. 

The error is equally great which 
permits the commissioners to keep a 
parish from, and yet will not suffer 
them to vary the regulations of, a union. 
When all is experiment, they ought to 
have been empowered to ascertain how 
a union for a workhouse alone would 
operate, and to extend it to other things 
more or less at discretion. 

The commissioners are to govern 
out-door relief, in despite of boards of 


. * 
guardians as well as overseers; and 


when the Report which gave birth to 
the new law is remembered, we may 
conclude that they will suppress such 
relief to the utmost. Before their de- 
crees are issued, I feel myself bound to 
speak in behalf of the interests which 
have been committed to my care. I[ 
speak for one parish only; but its 
circumstances resemble those of very 
many others. 

Various families have in this place 
a regular weekly allowance in money, 
without employment. Most erroneous 
and pernicious ! exclaim the economist 
and legislator. Ideny it. These fami- 
lies consist of widows and their children ; 
the widows are in the eye of the law 
able-bodied, but they cannot earn suf- 
ficient to maintain their families. We 
only supply the deficiency ; we give 
money to produce industry, provide it 
a tield, and render it the most pro- 
ductive : we are not disappointed. A 
labourer dies, and his widow applies 
for relief; neither the parish officers 
nor the farmers can give her work ; 
there is none for her in the village. 
Weestimate what she and her children 
ought to earn; add from the parish 
purse what will suffice for their main- 
tenance ; and she then perhaps removes 
to a town as the only place where she 
can find employment. 

These widows take in washing, and 
go out to wash or as charwomen: they 
are only capable of performing such 
work. As it is not to be had in this 
parish, they nearly all dwell in a neigh- 
bouring town. The best workhouse, in 
my judgment, could not make them 
more industrious than they are, or ren- 
der their industry so productive as it is. 
If | receive instructions to give them 
no relief save in the workhouse, and 
they go into it, these must be the 
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consequences: They will in every case 
lose the work they now have; if the 
regulations of the workhouse would 
permit them to go out to labour or 
take in washing, I am pretty sure no 
one would employ them while in it; 
they can get no work in this place, 
and it is not to be expected that they 
will be able to procure it in another, 
under the compulsion of travelling 
some miles to and from it daily. [ 
deem it certain that we could give 
them no other than work which would 
be in a great measure unproductive. 
They and their children have in some 
cases only half, and in none more than 
two-thirds, of our workhouse allowance. 
In the workhouse they would cost us, 
I think, after all we could make of their 
labour, nearly one-third more than they 
do out of it. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain from 
these widows what they will do if they 
be compelled to choose between the loss 
of their allowance and the workhouse. 
They express the utmost reluctance to 
parting with their children; but in 
general I think they will send the 
latter into the workhouse and take 
themselves off the parish. If they go 
into the workhouse, they must remain 
for years, and probably for life; they 
must lose the favours of the families 
which employ them, the chance of 
marrying again, many comforts, and 
something in respectability : the deci- 
sion they incline to is therefore a very 
natural one. Well, observes the leyis- 
lator, here are so many people struck 
off the rates at once. Pause, honour- 
able sir, to calculate the profit. We 
allow a widow one shilling for herself 
and two for each child weekly. One 
with three children costs us out of the 
workhouse seven shillings, but in it the 
children alone will cost us ten shillings 
per week. By striking the mother off 
the rates, we lose three shillings weekly 
in the children. This is the first loss, 
and it will be followed by another. 

As matters are, the widow goes out 
to work two or three days in the week, 
and then her daughter, ten or twelve 
years old, has to act as mistress and 
nurse to the other children. She takes 
in work, and her children assist her as 
far as they are able. She thus prepares 
them for, and, by living in a town, 
gets them at the earliest moment into, 
situations. The parish commonly loses 
them quite as soon as they are able to 
work, without being put to any trouble 
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or expense of moment. If they were 
in the workhouse, they would remain 
on it a year or two longer than they 
now do; and then it could not get rid 
of them without a premium. It could 
find them no places in itself, and it 
would have to hawk them about a 
town with the stigma on them, and 
bond on its own purse, that they were 
parish children in the workhouse. 

In general, I believe these widows 
make as proper a use of a money 
allowance as they would do of any 
other. An industrious, careful woman, 
may be as safely trusted with money 
as with provisions and clothing; fre- 
quently five shillings in the former will 
be worth as much: to her as six or seven 
in the latter. Families which employ 
or notice her give her broken meat or 
articles of dress; she and her children 
often get their meals from home ; in 
consequence, if she receive provisions, 
&e. from the parish, she has an excess 
of some necessaries, and is without 
others ; but ifshe get money, she buys, 
and therefore practically receives only 
what she really needs. Such a woman 
can provide more economically for her 
family than the parish. 

Let no mistake be made respecting 
the children, because they have parish 
pay, and are not in a “ well-regulated 
workhouse.” The mother of three re- 
ceives from us seven shillings per week, 
she can earn four or five shillings more, 
and she is assisted by benevolence. She 
can get them instruction at Sunday and 
other schools gratuitously, or for a trifle. 
They are, thanks to the good old laws 
of England! protected from want and 
wretchedness. Their appearance and 
morals are not neglected because they 
have only a mother; in many cases 
they surpass the children of the inde- 
pendent labourer in neatness and be- 
haviour. They receive less scholastic 
instruction than the workhouses about 
to be formed may give ; but they receive 
much of a more valuable kind, which 
can never be imparted by these work- 
houses. The social feelings and affec- 
tions, essential as the basis of morals, 
are cultivated in them by the mother ; 
but the workhouse would suppress 
them. They are taught to labour in 
the way best calculated to prepare 
them for the situations they are des- 
tined to fill; and here they are much 
better educated than they could be in 
the workhouse. 

Our aged and incapable poor have 
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in some cases an out-door allowance 
in money. They may still be suffered 
to remain out of the workhouse ; but 
it is a question whether we shall be 
permitted to give them money any 
longer. Some have half-a-crown per 
week, and others only two shillings. 
None of them reside in the parish: 
one lives with a son or daughter; 
others dwell in a town near families 
they have worked for, or are known to, 
which assist them. They would cost 
us nearly twice as much in the work- 
house as they do out of it; and if we 
have to make them any other than a 
money allowance, their expense to us 
will be much increased. 

Tam at this moment asked to relieve 
an able-bodied man, who has a family. 
His health is so delicate that he is 
frequently unable to work, and he can 
never perform other than light labour. 
Ife now lives in a town near his father, 
who assists him greatly, and where he 
can get such employment as he is ca- 
pable of undertaking ; in consequence, 
we have only to give him a few shillings 
occasionally. If we be prohibited from 
giving him out-door relief, he and his 
family will be constant inmates of the 
workhouse, and he will cost us pounds 
instead of shillings. 

I am not maintaining that relief 
should be in all cases money without 
employment, given out of the work- 
house ; in many it ought to be just the 
reverse. But [ maintain that out-door 
relief in money without employment is 
in my parish, not in the exception, but 
in the majority of cases, much the best 
for both the parish and the pauper. 
In respect of the widows, it is so far 
from being a source of idleness and 
improvidence, that we find it the means 
of making them industrious and ma- 
naging; through it we really provide 
them and their children with beneficial 
employment. With regard to the aged 
and infirm, it enables us to save much 
to the parish, and yet add greatly to 
their comforts. We give no regular 
allowance to men able to work; our 
rates go principally to widows and 
their children, the aged and infirm, 
and the sick, in out-door money allow- 
ance; and the suppression of the latter 
will, I think, increase them one-third or 
one-fourth. 

One medicine would serve as well 
for all diseases, as one rule will for all 
varieties of place, character, and cir- 
cumstance. The overseer must decide 
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every case on its merits, aud differently. 
Two widows may be the same in situa- 
tion and children, yet money may be 
the better for one, and the workhouse 
for the other, from difference of con- 
duct. Scarcely any two of the families 
which have a regular allowance from us 
have the same sum per head. A rule 
may be good for a town and pernicious 
for a village; it may, in respect of two 
next-door neighbours, be beneficial for 
the one and injurious for the other. 
[f the commissioners draw the laws 
they are about to impose on us so 
cautiously and sparingly as only to 
meet the clear, undisputed case, I shall 
have no catise to complain ; but if they, 
as is too probable, hedge me in with 
regulation until J cannot turn my little 
finger as I please without their leave, 
they will make my office hateful beyond 
description. 

The system is already commenced in 
various quarters of giving relief solely 
in the workhouse, or offering as the al- 
ternative a famine out-door allowance ; 
refusing relief to widows; and cut- 
ting off occasional assistance, however 
necessary it may be, to those who have 
employment. ‘This system has not yet 
defiled my heart and hands, and it 
never shall, until law forces on me the 
pollution. Scarcely any hope of escape 
is however allowed me; I have every 
reason to expect that I shall soon be 
* ordered” to give no more out-door 
relief, save in the special case, and on 
permission from the board. I shall 
feel it my duty to ask such relief for 
nearly all our poor who have it; but 
refusal is certain, unless I, in the first 
place, grind them down to the lowest 
allowance. In consequence, I call 
them before me, and request them to 
state the least sum each will accept in 
preference to going into the workhouse. 
They declare they can barely live on 
what they have. I know this to be 
true; but I cannot regard it; my 
duty— man and not Heaven imposes it 
—41s no longer to administer to their 
necessities, but to plunge them as far as 
possible into want. The terrible word 
“* workhouse” triumphs against all 
their facts and logic. J name a sum 
which I have proof will not only take 
comfort but give hungerand nakedness, 
and it is mournfully accepted. Those 
who receive this at my hands are not the 
healthy, capable, and unincumbered, 
to whom it is not impossible for effort 
to replace the loss,—-they are the widow, 
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the orphan, the labourer nearly worn 
out, the lame, the purblind, the half- 
idiot, and the epileptic. 

Having achieved this savage feat, I 
write to the board, resting, of course, 
for a favourable reply on the height to 
which [ have carried privation. Un- 
fortunately they are in general such as, 
according to the prevailing doctrines, 
ought to have no relief whatever, or 
none save in a workhouse ; for nearly 
all Texpect only refusal. Then is given 
me the work of a demon; I scatter 
around me penury and agony; I tear 
the child from the parent; here I throw 
females pennyless on the world, and 
there doom helpless children to neglect, 
harsh usage, seared feelings, and vice ; 
this family I force into starvation, and 
that I separate from its comforts and 
hopes. On finishing, I cannot even 
console myself with reflecting that I 
have been serving the parish; a refer- 
ence to my books shews no saving, 
however paltry ; I find that, instead of 
accomplishing a reduction of some 
threepence or sixpence per pound, 
which, though the price of tears, hun- 
ger, and wretchedness, would still be a 
reduction, I have added considerably 
to the poor-rates. 

This is the beginning—the appro- 
priate “ education ”’—and what must be 
my general labours? The workman 
who lives at a distance applies to me, 
and I offer him the workhouse alone; 
he cannot accept it without parting 
with his furniture and only chance of 
gaining work in his trade ; therefore I 
make him a beggar or thief. A widow 
comes in her distraction, while the 
corpse of her husband is still un- 
buried : [ know that she has not a 
penny, but she has no children, there- 
fore | may perhaps transmute the only 
bed she has to lie on into burial costs, 
but I can do no more. Another ap- 
pears, and because she has children I 
seek to take what death has left, and 
to bereave her of them; I offer only 
the workhouse; in the barbarous and 
bitter choice, affection prevails,— she 
and her children depart, and I soon 
find them common beggars. I know 
the mother of an illegitimate child has 
since its birth conducted herself in the 
best manner; she proves to me that she 
can only earn in her place three shill- 
ings per week, and the child cannot be 
put out to nurse for less than four, ex- 
clusive of clothes ; but [ can render 
her no assistance : a few months after- 
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wards I find her a prostitute in the 
streets, showering curses on me for 
driving her to the guilt. An employed 
labourer, from past scarcity of work, or 
sickness in his large family, cannot 
pay his rent, but I must see him 
turned out of doors ; his children have 
not food, or are in rags, but I must re- 
fuse necessaries as sternly as luxuries. 
Weekly, and often daily, I must listen 
to the tale of wo told by those who are 
generally my neighbours, whose repre- 
sentations [ know to be true, and 
whose sufferings I must have always 
before me; but I must be bound to re- 
fuse relief, or offer it on conditions 
they cannot comply with, or give such 
alone as in their eyes is scarcely prefer- 
able to perishing from want. 

It is the custom to speak vehemently 
against the occupation of the colonial 
slave-driver. Ile has only to apply 
momentary correction for misconduct ; 
but what is to be the occupation of the 
English overseer? He must inflict 
permanent punishment for misfortune 
and distress; he must follow to smite 
what death spares, swell loss into ruin, 
and force the destitute into vice and 
crime. The law which compels a man 
to fill an office like this takes from him 
what no human law can justly touch ; 
it is opposed to the laws of God. 

I must notice the cry against “ the 
demoralising effects of the poor-laws,” 
and the efforts to produce the im- 
pression that the poor in general 
only need relief from idleness or im- 
providence. I can find in this place 
no demoralisation which owes its birth 
to parish pay. The families which 
have constant allowance will, on the 
whole, stand comparison in any respect 
with those of independent labourers. 
If the case were different, I should 
deem myself the most guilty party ; 
for a word from me will produce re- 
formation in the pauper, while the 
independent labourer sets all parish 
authority at defiance. Where I see de- 
moralisation, it is in the family desti- 
tute of parish aid, which is too heavy 
for its earnings, or unable to procure 
work. Here [ find with penury its in- 
separable concomitants, filth, rags, and 
vice. With trifling exception, the ap- 
plications to me for relief are grounded 
on fair necessity, and flow not from 
idleness or improvidence. Only one 
additional family has come to us as a 
constant burden m the six months dur- 
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man came wholly disabled by a mortal 
disease; and so little had he troubled 
the parish in his years of health, that 
it disowned him, until he produced 
proof of his belonging to it. To avoid 
throwing himself on it, he lived on his 
little furniture as long as he was able; 
and the fear that he should have to do 
so preyed so much on his mind as to 
greatly aggravate his disorder. In the 
workhouse, although without strength, 
impaired in intellect, and in hourly 
danger of dissolution, his general re- 
mark between the paroxysms of suffer- 
ing was, that he was well, and wanted 
to go to get employment. A few short 
weeks removed him to the church- 
yard ; and then his widow, nearly 
eighty, left us on a weekly allowance 
—she asked no more—of half-a-crown. 

I, however, can see how demoralisa- 
tion may be produced in abundance. 
When a labourer dies, it is utterly im- 
possible for his widow, if she have two, 
three, or more children, to support her- 
self and them by her labour. It is 
known to be an utter impossibility by 
all who know any thing of society, no 
matter what may be said by poor-law 
commissioners. Let her, from abhor- 
rence of the workhouse, decline all 
parish relief, which is the grand object 
to be accomplished by the new legisla- 
tion, and what will follow? Wholly 
incapable of gaining a livelihood by 
labour, she must, from necessity, re- 
sort to unchaste courses, or dishonesty, 
or begging. The demoralisation of 
herself and her children is here made 
matter of absolute compulsion and cer- 
tainty. Let her go into the workhouse, 
which to be “ well-regulated” must be 
full, and in the stigma it is intended to 
affix she must lose all sense of shame 
as she passes its threshold; she must 
herd constantly with the profligate, and 
she must be constrained by severe 
treatment to think the worst life out of 
it preferable to that in it. Virtuous 
she may enter, but vicious she must 
depart. Let her children be sent into 
it without her, and they must lose all 
but its ill-understood instruction,—all 
tender care,—all the mother’s solici- 
tude to implant good feelings and 
prevent bad connexions, and their asso- 
ciates will be to a large extent har- 
dened and depraved. Whatever they 
may be on leaving her, they must leave 
it demoralised. 

If the destitute labourer who cannot 
find employment be deterred by the 
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workhouse from asking relief, he must 
either beg or steal; his wife and 
children must be his associates, and if 
they begin with the first they will end 
with the last. Here the triumph of 
the workhouse must inevitably be the 
destruction of industry and virtue. If 
he and his family go into it, their 
morals must be greatly injured by the 
stigma and association. 

In the nature of things, the inmates 
of a workhouse must always consist 
largely of the idle, shameless, dissolute, 
and depraved; no classification can 
prevent those who enter it from having 
the latter for their companions. A 
well-regulated workhouse is an excel- 
lent place for people of bad character ; 
it compels the idle to labour, and re- 
strains the drunken, lewd, and disor- 
derly ; it does them no injury on the 
one hand, and it corrects them on the 
other. But to people of good character 
it is a pernicious place ; they need not 
the correction it gives, and it is to them 
a school of iniquity. It is highly neces- 
sary, but it is essential for the overseer 
to have power to give reliefin, or out of, 
it at discretion. Ie must send into it 
those who know as much vice as it can 
teach ; he must offer it alone to those 
who ask relief without necessity ; he 
must threaten with it those who display 
improper conduct; but he must care- 
fully keep from it the industrious and 
virtuous. In my eyes, the system of 
giving relief only in a workhouse, 
which is already adopted in towns, 
and is likely to be forced on the village, 
must demonstrably be a destructive 
source of demoralisation. Fora season, 
it may reduce poor-rates, but it will do 
this chiefly by refusing relief to the 
deserving ; the refusal will speedily 
sink the deserving to the level of the 
vicious, and then the rates will be in- 
creased by the system. 

I, too, profess the doctrine that the 
overseer ought to give employment 
with relief, but I must have no narrow, 
blind construction of it. If I give 
money only to the idle, be they women 
or men, I encourage them in idleness ; 
if I compel them to work for relief, 
I cannot injure their industry, and 1 
may coerce them into exertion. Here 
I clearly ought to give no relief with- 
out employment. But I cannot torture 
this into a general, infallible rule. If 
the industrious, managing, virtuous 
female apply to me, I can give her no 
employment out of the workhouse, and 
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none in it save such as will be unpro- 
fitable to the parish ; I cannot send her 
into it without doing great harm to her 
industrious habits and principles ; in 
all probability, by what it will fix on 
and teach her, it will disable her for 
obtaining work in any other place. [ 
grant her a money allowance, and 
through it she procures permanent 
employment. Here I really give work 
with relief much more effectually than 
I could do by sending her into the 
workhouse; I carry her industry to 
the highest point, and extract from it 
the greatest return for the parish. It 
is notorious that nothing has done 
more to demoralise the male than 
sending him to the roads, or such 
other employment as a parish can in 
general supply. If an industrious, 
steady man apply to me, I feel that to 
send him in search of work is the best 
work I can set him to. I give him a 
few shillings for the purpose, and 
perhaps he soon succeeds. I thus 
indirectly provide him with productive 
employment; whereas, should I send 
him to labour for the parish, he would 
probably be disabled for procuring it, 
and become a constant burden. 

Thus, however necessary it may be 
in many cases to give employment 
with relief, it is equally necessary in 
very many more to give relief without 
employment. I have not spoken of 
those, both women and men, who 
often need temporary aid when partly 
or fully employed. A general rule, 
taking all discretion from the overseer, 
will, in my conviction, be a most fruit- 
ful source of demoralisation. 

Assuming that relief ought to be 
given, these demonstrably should be 
the governing principles :—1. It should 
be given by those who are the best qua- 
lified in respect of knowledge of ap- 
plicants, judgment, and uprightness. 
2. Those to whom the important trust 
is confided should be endowed with 
ample powers for giving it in the way 
most beneficial to the pauper and the 
parish. I think this cannot be contro- 
verted ; and we may easily deduce from 
it what the new poor-law ought to have 
been. 

Towns had their boards of guardians, 
vestries, and rules of giving relief; 
their wants were these :—In the first 
place, functionaries to inquire, to in- 
vestigate properly all claims, and 
watch the conduct of all out-door 
A board of guardians may 
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be a good deliberative, but it is a 
bad inquiring body. It acts as judge 
on the information of others, which 
is commonly defective or fallacious ; 
therefore its judgments are frequently 
erroneous. In the second place, means 
to manage the poor in the most econo- 
mical manner, provide a sufficiency of 
proper relief in seasons of distress, and 
remove sources of pauperism capable 
of removal. 

Villages had in general efficient of- 
ficers, rules, and knowledge of paupers. 
Their wants were,—means to send 
their poor into a well-regulated work- 
house at discretion, remove excess of 
hands, and create additional work in 
bad seasons. 

The new law, of course, ought to 
have given being to a government 
power, not to supersede the parish 
one, but to begin where it ends, and 
complete what it can only half do; 
commissioners, not to command, con- 
tradict, and incapacitate the overseer, 
but to act with, and even obey him. 
It has done just the contrary. While 
it gives the commissioners almost un- 
limited authority over parish officers 
and the poor, it rigidly restricts them 
from supplying the leading deficiencies 
of the old system. 

If the commissioners proceed from 
place to place to make such improve- 
ments alone as are obviously necessary 
—if they remodel the town board of 
guardians where it is incompetent, and 
employ one division of it solely in pro- 
curing information touching paupers — 
remove from the village its surplus 
labourers—create extra employment 
near large places to meet the bad parts 
of the year—provide the country la- 
bourer, where necessary, with means 
for carrying his labour from one market 
to another—suppress bad systems of 
hiring and impediments to the free 
circulation of labour —establish benefit 
societies, or other institutions calcu- 
lated to serve the lower orders —and 
do similar matters, which in general 
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lie beyond the authority or means of 
parish officers, they will produce vast 
national gain. But they will not do so. 
The fault is not theirs ; the law will not 
permit them. 

If the law remain in its disgraceful 
state, I cannot perceive how they, after 
the first year, can supply any pretext 
for their existence, save by continually 
embarrassing and tormenting the over- 
seer. When their regulations and 
orders are promulgated, what will they 
have todo? Nothing,—if they do not 
intermeddle with him; he must refer 
to them in this matter, and give them 
an account of that; his toil must be 
doubled in extent and vexation, and it 
must receive this grievous increase to 
the injury of his parish and poor, and 
only to save them from extinction. If 
they can pass the circle he is confined 
to, they must drag him after them as 
their menial: in whatever they may 
resolve on, he must collect materials 
and execute. 

The wish to thwart the commis- 
sioners is far from me; I blame not 
them but the law. I am anxious to 
co-operate with them to the farthest 
point required by reason and justice. 
As fellow-labourers I will join them 
heart and hand ; but I must demur to 
obeying them as masters, when I see 
that my services are to be very similar 
to those of the common hangman. I 
do wish to save my feelings and con- 
science; nay, I even wish to avoid 
doing their work and my own too. 
The time is fully come for the overseer 
to make a determined stand on the 
defensive. Every parliamentary expe- 
rimentalist heaps on him drudgery as 
though he were the hired menial of the 
state, bound to do any thing, however 
revolting and iniquitous. If this system 
continue, his labours as overseer will 
soon occupy his whole time ; and they 
will often be such, in regard to degra- 
dation and vicious character, as the 
common domestic would disdain to 
perform. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


CANTO THIRD. 

Days, weeks, and months, flew on apace 
Ere I could leave that fatal place, 

While dearer every day it grew 

By fond and thrilling interview ; 

Till, quite o’erpowered with delight 

At beauty so intensely bright, 
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And gentleness so kind and sweet, 

I laid my being at her feet— 
Beseeching her the boon to lift ; 

For without her it was no gift. 

At this, no frown her face o’erspread ; 
Although the pale rose and the red 
Strove each the other to outvie 

In beauty’s glow alternately. 

Though on my couch I still reclined, 
All was adjusted to my mind : 

She owned not love, nor yet offence, 
Nor even a formal preference ; 

But gave her hand without dismay, 
And turned her lovely face away. 

With gratitude quite overpress'd, 
T held that hand unto my breast, 
And kiss’d the pledge so fair and soft — 
I may not, cannot tell how oft. 

From that time forth I looked upon 
That peerless maiden as my own ; 

And wondering how the thing might be, 
I oft shed tears of ecstasy, 

That thus of beauty feminine 

The flower of all the world was mine! 
And oft I bless’d with fervent mind 
The Father of the human kind, =, 
For having made one form and face 

So far surpassing all our race, 

Yet that fair form so far outdone 

By the sweet soul that them did won — 
The brightest gem below the sun ; 

And gave that wonder of the earth 

To one so far below her worth. 

Although my passion was sincere, 
It was too much for man to bear; 
Love, admiration, and esteem, 
Struggled for mastery. And to dream 
Of living in that fervid frame, 

In outrage would have been the same 
As a resolve to live in flame. 

Back to my father’s home I sped-— 
Kept to my chamber and my bed — 
Made songs of love and sonnets high, 
Enough to make a Christian cry : 
And then I dreamed such living dreams 
Of roseate bowers and silver streams —. 
They were so luscious, that I vow 
I’m quite ashamed to tell them now. 
I wandered dell and lonely lea, 
And my dear maiden still with me: 
I saw her looks of sunny joy, 
So careless, dignified, and coy. 
And then, whene’er my suit I made, 
She fled away through grove and glade ; 
While, tangled by the mistletoe, 
The broken briar, and sulky sloe, 
Powerless I sunk upon the plain, 
And tried to rise and run again. 

Again we sat in bower of bliss, 
In perfect love and happiness ; 
My trembling arm by hers embraced, 
Or twined around her slender waist ; 
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Her cheek, as on a former day, 

Still touching mine, as if in play ; 

And her sweet breath, with sob and vow, 
Playing around my burning brow ; 

While her light locks would heave as boon 
As amber cloud above the moon. 

Then would [ wake in feverish pain, 

And try to sleep and dream again. 

The truth I well may blush to tell — 
No living man e’er loved so well ; 

Or, if he better loved than I, 

To hold his life I him defy. 

My love was such, I could not rest 
In her dear presence, nor exist ; 
And, banish’d from her lovely eye, 
I neither could exist nor die. 

So, hasting back from whence I came, 
Once more I breathed my fervent flame, 
And prayed of her to save my life, 

And instantly become my wife ; 
While I had neither rent nor field, 
Nor home her lovely head to shield. 
Well I remember, as I may, 

The fears and trials of that day ; 

My importunities and tears, 

And all her scornful jibes and jeers. 
{ went so far as to declare — 

Nay, with an awful oath to swear— 
That if she would not yield consent, 
Most dreadful would be the event! 
Denial would, in frenzy fell, 
Consign me straight to death and hell ! 
Heaven grant me pardon as a meed, 
For this was terrible indeed ! 

Alas, that day be ever mourned ! 
I found the tide against me turned — 


‘Turned with a current chill and strong, 


And my poor bark the shoals among, 
Without one spirit-cheering ray, 
Or star to guide my dreary way. 

I was astounded to the heart, 
And wounded in the tenderest part ; 
Bereaved of all esteemed on earth, 
All that I held my being worth ; 
A blighted ear in nature’s field ; 
A bough lopp’d from her blooming weald ; 
A tree torn from her garden gay ; 
A star cast from the milky way, 
And hurled like comet forth abroad — 
A lonely thing, in paths untrod 
To roam the universe of God. 

I wrote in strains so wo-begone 
it might have pierced a heart of stone. 
No! twas the same—she would not bow 
‘To lamentation nor to vow. 
‘Thus roused from passion fierce and crude, 
I did the deed I oft have rued : 
Cursing the sex, away I ran 
To purpose more becoming man. 
Was I to sit and pule and whine, 
And die despised at beauty’s shrine ? 
No! I would forth and danger brave — 
W ould stem the wildest ocean wave — 
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Outgo the last of living men — 
And beard the lion in his den! 

I could not part without farewell ; 
So went my high resolves to tell ; 

My reasons—my engagement fast 
To prospects and adventures vast. 
* This is your doing, then!” said I, 
With anger glistening in mine eye: 
“ Of your exploit now boastful tell ; 
And God reward you if ’tis well !” 

Her simple answer all redeemed ; 
Twas fraught with all by man esteemed — 
With prudence far above her age, 
Good sense and calculation sage. 
Then turned her lovely face aside, 
The bright and welling tear to hide : 
Then with a softened accent said, 
** I glory in the change I’ve made! 
Before you asked my hand in love, 
My choice was fixed, no more to rove ; 
For, save yourself, no other man 
I ever loved, or ever can. 
But, then, to see you as you were, 
Involved in love’s pernicious snare — 
A very slave —to whine and pule, 
And act the ninny and the fool,— 
So grieved me, I resolved with pain 
To bring you to yourself again, 
And rouse your too-perceptive heart 
To act a more befitting part : 
This have I done, and joy to see’t, 
If borne no farther than is meet. 
For my poor heart do not repine— 
Be but a man, and it is thine !” 

If I had loved too well before, 
T now went nearly to adore. 
My heart was wholly unprepared 
To feast on such unfeigned regard ; 
And, wondering, on the accents hung 
Of one so beautiful and young. 
I now for the first time perceived 
What I had sparingly believed, 
That woman’s fair and lovely breast 
Was framed the sanctuary blest — 
The home, all sacred homes above, 
Of virtuous and of faithful love. 

Sweet, gentle sex ! with all my zeal, 

I ne’er can laud you as I feel. 

If Nature’s glowing hand imbue 

Thy early bloom with beauty’s dew, 
Stamp in thine eye the witching wile, 
And light with love thy opening smile,— 
Ere prudence ripens to thine aid, 

A thousand snares for thee are laid ; 
While still to revel, joyful, bright, 
Among those snares is thy delight. 

’Tis thus that thousands, wrecked and hurled 
From virtue’s paths, traverse the world, 
Regardless of creation’s scorn, 

Unblest, unfavoured, and forlorn. 

But as well women may compare 
A David Haggart to a Blair— 
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A Hunt with Southey—or, I wot, 
A lord of Buchan with a Scott— 
A David Erskine to a Home— 
Or Peel unto a reckless Brougham — 

A Jeffrey with a tailor spruce, 

Strutting with ell-wand and with goose — 
A Wilson with the merest clown — 

Or Doctor Brown with Doctor Browne,— 
As man take any tainted mind 

For model of sweet womankind. 

Nay, let us rise in our compare 

To beauties of the earth and air, 

With their reverses — range the sea, 

The wood, the waste, the galaxy — 

And rather urge a parallel 

’Tween rays of heaven and shades of hell, 
Than woman’s fair and virtuous fame 
Should suffer but in thought or aim, 

Or from her sacred temples fall 

One sitigle flower celestial ! 

Take woman as her God hath made her, 
And not as mankind may degrade her ; 
Else as well may you take the storm 
In all its hideousness, to form 
An estimate of nature’s cheer 
And glories of the bounteous year — 

As well compare the summer flower 
With dark December's chilling shower — 
Or summer morning, pearled with dew, 
To winter’s wan and deadly hue— 

The purple ocean, calm and glowing, 
With ocean when the tempest’s blowing,— 
Then say, with proud discourtesy, 

“ This is the earth, and that the sea, 

And this is woman. Whate’er you will 
Attempt to say, she’s woman still, 

And will be woman — more or less, 

A being prone to perverseness. 

Hath it not flowed from sage’s tongue, 
And hath not moral poet sung, 

That men to war or business take, 

But woman is at heart a rake?” 

Injurious bard, such thing to say ! 
Degraded be thy shameless lay 
For evermore to kindred slough ! 

Poor, slanderous reptile! what wert thou, 
Such ruinous principle to own, 

And damning dogma to lay down ? 
’Tis false! Could one of all thy race 
So much dishonour and disgrace 

The mother that him bore and bred, 
Watching his young and helpless head, 
As thus to brand with ruthless blow 
Thy Maker’s fairest work below ! 

Wo to the bard, whate’er his fame, 
Who would attach promiscuous blame 
To all the gentle, fair, and wise, 

And only view to generalise ! 

For me, I’m woman’s slave confest— 
Without her, hopeless and unblest ; 

And so must all, gainsay who can,— 
For what would be the life of man, 
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If left in desert or in isle 
Unlighted up by beauty’s smile — 
E’en though he boasted monarch’s name, 
And o’er his own sex reigned supreme, 
With thousands bending to his sway ? 
If lovely woman were away, 
What were his life—what could it be ? 
A vapour on a shoreless sea ; 
A troubled cloud, in darkness toss’d, 
Alongst the waste of waters lost : 
A ship deserted in the gale, 
Without a rudder or a sail, 
A star or beacon-light before, 
Or hope or haven evermore ; 
A thing without a human tie— 
Unloved to live, unwept to die! 
Then let us own, through Nature's reign, 
Woman the light of her domain ; 
And if to maiden love not given— 
The dearest bliss below the heaven — 
At least due homage let us pay 
In reverence to a parent’s sway— 
To that dear sex, whose favour still 
Our guerdon is in good or ill; 
A motive that can never cloy — 
Our glory, honour, and our joy. 
Now, this third ardent strain, replete 
With faults, I lay down at thy feet : 
I’ve told my little tale full plain, 
Of all my love and all my pain ; 
And well thou know’st when it is done — 
Ay, knew’st ere it was well begun — 
That thou alone the cause couldst be 
Of all this suffering to me ; 
This thrilling tempest of the soul ; 
This passion that outbraves control — 
That sways my heart, my thought, my breath, 
And binds me thine in life and death. 
Yes! hap what will, or hap what may, 
In climes and kingdoms far away, 
Where’er by fate I’m doomed to roam — 
By sea, by land, abroad, at home — 
No loss, no gain, no meed, no grace, 
No mien or mould of human race, 
My heart, betrothed, from thee shall sever! 
"Tis thine, my love, and thine for ever! 
My next and last, ’tis dread to think, 
May come to thee from Indus’ brink — 
From palaces of old Surat, 
Or sandy vales of Gujerat ; 
Where I may sicken, sink, and swoon, 
Beneath the whirl of the simoon, 
A martyr to that sultry clime, 
No more of love to rave and rhyme. 
What now I see I scarce dare tell, 
In framing of the word FAREWELL! 
Alas! it bodes us aught but good,— 
My pen is dripping crimson blood ! 
The leaves and flowers have changed their hue, 
And purple gleams the morning dew. 
Before my heart is turned to stone, 
Away, pernicious pen—begone ! 
END OF CANTO THIRD 
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COMTE D’ORSAY. 


Comte D'Orsay, who stands opposite, was first introduced to the literary 
readers of these realms in the correspondence of Lord Byron, where he is 
designated as a Cupidon déchainé, and described as the idéal of a Frenchman 
before the Revolution —that is to say, as a French gentleman, the breed of whom, 
gradually diminishing for many years, has been at last pretty well extinguished 
by Louis Philippe, who certainly does not make any absurd pretensions to figure 
in the character. His lordship was so kind as, in another letter, to describe 
Comte D’Orsay as one who seemed to have all the qualities requisite to have 
figured in his brother-in-law’s ancestor’s memoirs — by which he means the 
memoirs of Count Grammont, perpetrated in or of the days of Charles II. by 
* Antonio Hamilton.” 

A dozen of years, wo for the time! have passed since these letters of Lord 
Byron were written ; and the Comte is nearer to that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns by what Tacitus would call “ ingens spatium humane vile.” 
We may freely translate the passage for the benefit of all concerned : 


Believe me, dear comte, that twelve years do not pass, 
And leave not some signs as they go; 

They may fly with the wings of the hawk—but, alas! 
They are marked by the feet of the crow. 


But still the Comte is in fine preservation, and may be seen in all places where 
fine fellows do congregate as the observed ofall observers. Hang it! after all, 
as Dr. Morriss (i. e. John G. Lockhart) says of old Potts, five-and-thirty is the 
very prime of life, and they know nothing of it who maintain the contrary. 


We appeal to several of the fairest judges in France or England. 

The history of the Comte, and his adventures in various courts, from that of 
William TV. or Charles X. to any other you would please to mention, in any 
quarter of London or Paris—in street or rue, in place or square, whether 
St. James’s or Red Lion—has been written by so many illustrious authors, 
especially of the hebdomadal press, that we willingly excuse ourselves from 
entering upon it here. He is the son of General Comte D’Orsay, commonly 
called, we believe, Beau D’Orsay, and brother of the beautiful Duchess of Guicie. 
As for the antiquity of his race, that is sufficiently indicated by its having given 
the name to the Quay D’Orsay; and when we recollect that Henry 1V. and 
Louis XV. are (or were) content with being patrons only of bridges across the 
Seine, it is no small glory to share with Voltaire the honour of being predo- 
minant over a whole quay on its side. Our business with him is as an author. 
And yet we do not know well how to inform our readers what he has written. 
He has most cleverly caricatured and peppered with bon mots all and sundry 
people who have come near him: the only Lord Byron that ever gave the 
least idea of how the man really looked, is by the Comte. But where is his 
book that his lordship took so much interest in? Where is the Journal, the 
extraordinary production, which gave “ a most melancholy but true description 
of all that regards high life in England ?” Where is the book which “ a young 
Italian lady of rank, tres instruite also,” namely, Guiccioli herself, was delighted 
with? Where is the Journal, of which Lord Byron says he never could have 
described what it attempted so well. “ I] faut étre Francais to effect this.” 

Il faut étre donc un de nos collaborateurs. Comte D’Orsay must send the 
Journal and its continuation to us; and having wade him this proposition, we 
conclude by requiring the attention of all our male readers to the exquisite 
sketching of Croquis — our lady readers will need no bidding to look at what is 
under the hat of our Alfred, than whom, “ since his majesty of the same name, 
there has not been a more learned surveyor of our Saxon society.” 


And so adieu — we shall no more say 
About the whiskers of Comte D’Orsay. 
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Wates, if no longer the land of poets, 
is still the land of poetry. What 
happy truant from the great “ Babel” 
and its “stir” but has felt the poetic 
influence of pastoral mountains, the 
bluer air of their wild white heights of 
cliff, the sunset languishing glory of the 
valley opening westward, its flowering 
cottage roofs, and its tinkling sheepcote 
on the sheltered greensward by the 
river of rocks? That pensive vacancy 
which merely rural scenes so lullingly 
diffuse over the mind, rather disposes 
it to receive the impression of the poetic 
influence than creates it. The addition 
of the sublime to the beautiful is re- 
quired to produce that high-raised tone 
of natural feeling, that impassioned or 
refined turn of sentiment, which, whe- 
ther developed in truth or in fiction, 
in metre or prose, ever or never finding 
vent beyond the bosom it dilates and 
warms, isequally poetry. Bishop lleber, 
after exploring the “ gorgeous east,” 
with its pictorial scenery, still gave the 
palm of romantic beauty to Wales, as 
we are informed by his biographer ; 
and Heber wasa poet. The right place, 
then, for a talk about poetry is not the 
place of its embodied mechanical com- 
ing forth in hot-press and letter-press, 
for trial before the critical press, but 
the place of its nativity—not only “ un- 
der the shade of melancholy boughs,” 
but of mighty mountains; or, at least, 
in their glorious presence, if not their 
shadow. A critical colloyuy about 
poets, their fates and present prospects, 
will not therefore, it is hoped, be deemed 
out of place, though far, and very far 
out of London, which, with all defer- 
ence to its classic ground, boasts more 
of its superiority to enthusiasm, than of 
inspiration from it. 

The spot where the three interlocu- 
tors of the ensuing dialogue fell into 
these ‘“ pribbles and prabbles” is one 
in Merionethshire, North Wales, which, 
though quite ‘ unknown to fame,” 
commands an unrivalled prospect of 
combined maritime, mountain, and 
pastoral scenery. The parties, perhaps 
poets themselves (whether “ still-born,” 
or known or ‘* unknown,” great or 
small, we beg to keep to ourselves, let- 
ting the “ dear sacred names rest ever 
unrevealed ”’), then performing a tour of 
the principality, were, imprimis, a long- 
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retired officer of the army, who has 
renewed on the banks of our Welsh 
rivers his old college acquaintance with 
Theocritus and Virgil by the Isis— 
exchanging the sword for the angling 
rod, and his bivouac in the “ tented” 
field for one in the green or hay-field, 
under an oak or in a hollow one, when 
benighted in his piscatory campaign ; 
secondly, a romantic Doctor Medicine, 
as fond of “ babbling of green fields” 
as his brother-traveller of the babbling 
of a river-shallow inviting his rod and 
fly ; thirdly, a reader of our old drama- 
lists, partial to summer vagrancy, the 
leader of the party (whose mode of 
travelling was truly Egyptian), and 
whom we may call the ‘ Amateur 
Gipsy.” The days were just about at 
the longest, the evening a golden one: 


** The world was all before them, where 
to choose 
Their place of ’—tea! 


So they chose it on a little island (the 
spot above-mentioned), situated in the 
estuary of the river Dyrrwhyd, where 
it disembogues about four miles from 
Harlech. It was now accessible by the 
sands, which are here called the Traeth 
Bach (little sand-bank), the river clian- 
nel being about two miles across. All 
round was a shelly marbled expanse of 
finest sand, diversified by pink sea- 
weeds and crystal-hued gellies. On 
one hand was all Snowdon’s chaotic 
region, always rolled in blackness of 
mist; on the other, the sunny sea, 
sending its soft, solemn, yet immense 
sound, as it broke broad on the distant 
beach, round all those mountains, and 
answered by their echoes. The noble 
ruin of Harlech Castle towered dark on 
its promontory. Sea-hirds fishing over 
the shallow pools, and figures in the 
mid-channel, where ran a fresh stream, 
appeared in their blue and red colours 
of Welsh woollen dress, their giant 
shadows stretching almost to the island, 
and our party sitting on its purply heath, 
each watching for fish, made visible in 
their slow motions by the level sun, 
hung over the broad expanse of sea be- 
yond them, which heaved and sparkled 
boundlessly, like molten silver. The 
little isle itself was a perfect epitome 
of the principality. Though in extent 
but a very few acres, there is height 
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and dell—ruinous rock, ivy-mantled, 
fit for an artist’s study— wild shrubbery, 
tasseled with honeysuckle— patches of 
greenest meadow—and one human 
home, overtopped by green crags, 
from the brink of which the hermit- 
owner's few sheep look down on the 
flowering house-roof. It is a fairy 
Wales. 

They who in such scenes feel irre- 
sistibly rising in their bosoms, rather 
than minds, a something, an agitating 
emotion, which would fain vent itself 
in they know not what harmonious, 
rapturous, lofty language, or soliloquy 
suitable to the “ height of that great 
argument” which Nature seems dumbly 
to invite them to hold with her—they, 
I say, may be called poets, albeit they 
never spoiled paper with a sonnet. 
And such persons will acutely feel 
that sort of self-imprisonment, if | may 
use the term, which the decline and 
fall of poetry seems threatening to 
inflict on the true-born bard. For 
what is poetry but the living language of 
communion between sensitive minds ? 
To all others it is a dead language. 
Many a well-educated man can no 
more read poetry than he can Chinese. 
The neglect, not to say contempt, of 
the muses, now a fashion, bids fair to 
render this Parnassian illiteracy uni- 
versal; nay, to make the very tongue 
in which Milton enshrined his soul, 
mute, a worse than dead, a forgotten, 
an unintelligible one. 

As the gorgeous horizon glowed like 
a mighty bed of flowers after the last 
ring of the round dise had disappeared, 
while the floor of the sea, into which 
those colours melted, yet retained a 
silver gloss like that of the dewy leaves 
of lilies —and a wild purple haze came 
floating over the black headland-tower 
of Harlech, and shut it in to that land- 
scape of a sky, so softly and sublimely 
painted, yet fading, that an enthusiast 
might dream he saw the closing cur- 
tains of the paradise of souls, the real 
heaven within the nominal—and the 
sea itself seemed lulled into a moaning 
sleep,— the scene imposed its own 
peace, with somewhat of its grandeur, 
on the minds of all. 

The nights being warm and beautiful, 
more like a shaded day than night, 
their tents stood pitched to receive them 
under a rock, while they partook the 
mental beverage —tea, with fire, cross 
sticks, kettle, and all true Egyptian 
vagrancy “ appliances to boot’——the 
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old Roman love of flowers seeming to 
survive in the party —cowslips (they 
grow late there), which beautify the 
warm dingles, lying amongst their 
cups, and hanging in their button- 
holes, &ec. like the orders of some 
great hero of the field,—these the 
bloodiess trophies of nature, they the 
heroes of happier, purer fields. 

After a long admiring pause, one of 
the peripatetics — the D.M. before 
mentioned — broke forth in the words 
of Cowley, as appeareth in the follow- 
ing record of their discourse : — 


D.M. ‘* What shall I do to be for ever 
known, 


And make the world to come my own?” 


Major. Any thing but write poetry 
now-a-days. 

D.M. Pooh, pooh! I was not co- 
gitating how to live for ever, or how to 
“ put a girdle round about the world 
in twenty minutes ” or twenty years — 
but thinking of poor Cowley when he 
breathed this high aspiration after fame. 
What a melancholy despairing kind of 
question would it be now, were he alive 
in this day, and under the reverse of 
fortune the English muse has met with 
of late. 

Amateur Gipsy. Sir, I wish Cowley 
were living now, notwithstanding, were 
it only to come and see the Traeth Brach 
and Traeth Mawr; he had such a true 
poet’s passion forrural peace and beauty, 
whatever that city-heretic to the true 
faith of poets in nature’s supremacy of 
charms, old Johnson, may please to 
insinuate to the contrary. Poor Cowley 
was a victim to the Civil War, like his 
friend the Lord Falkland, whose pen- 
sive peace-loving cast of mind he seems 
to have shared. He did not fall in 
battle indeed, but he may almost as 
truly be said to have lost his life in 
the troubles of the times as the other. 
The poetical life, the life he so desired, 
that of rural and studious retirement, 
was denied him during all his prime 
by the state of his country, his exile 
abroad, imprisonment and danger on 
return — added to a bad state of health. 
And when at last the Restoration 
seemed to shed a placid gleam to light 
up his evening of life, life itself was 
snatched from him at the first moment 
when he might be said to begin to live. 
For what is the “ poet's ever gentle 
mind”—what a poet in the stormy 
atmosphere of revolution? The fate 
of the “ gentle Cowley ” was that ofa 
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dove doomed to the mode of existence 
which belongs to the “ stormy petrel,” 
that makes a home of the sea in storms. 
His spirit languished for the brooks, 
and the voice of the nightingale, and 
old “ ancestral woods,” and peace: 


his fate was to “ rove a banished man” 


after the steps of a fugitive king—to 
toil in a hopeless, though honourable 
diplomacy, in aid of his fallen fortunes 
—to hide, like a guilty alien, in his 
own country, when he ventured home. 
And as soon as that peace, for which, 
like the noble royalist in his fine hu- 
manity, he seems to have groaned from 
the bottom of his heart, as Clarendon 
tells us the ill-fated Falkland did audi- 
bly, sighing, “* Peace, peace !”—as soon, 
I say, as that peace smiled on our poet, 
death interposed, and divorced his heart 
from his old first love for ever. 

D.M. Do you remember his little 
essay, entitled, Of Myself? So little 
is now ever said or thought of Cowley, 
that it is quite a surprise to me to find 
you cherishing hismemory. That pretty 
bit of egotism is a good specimen of his 
prose, to which at least Dr. Johnson did 
justice. After telling us that “ from his 
earliest life, even before he knew or was 
capable of guessing what the world or 
its glories, or business of it, were, the 
natural affections of his soul gave a 
secret bent of aversion from them, even 
as some plants are said to turn away 
from others by an antipathy imper- 
ceptible to themselves,”—he goes on 
to say: “ With these affections of mind, 
and my heart wholly set upon letters, 
I went to the university ; but was soon 
torn thence by that public violent storm, 
which would suffer nothing to stand 
where it came, but rooted up every 
plant, even from the princely cedar to 
me, the hyssop. Yet I had as good 
fortune as could have befallen me in 
such a tempest, being thrown by it into 
the family of one of the best of persons, 
and into the court of one of the best 
princesses in the world.” After de- 
scribing his mode of life and conve- 
niences as the “ best that could be 
hoped by a man in banishment and 
public distresses; yet I could not,” 
says he, “ abstain from renewing my 
old schoolboy’s wish in a copy of verses : 


Well, then, I now do plainly see 
This busy world and | shall ne’er agree. 


And I never then proposed any other 
advantage to myself from his majesty’s 
happy restoration, than the getting into 
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some moderately convenient retreat in 
the country.” This he at last obtained ; 
and his remarks on his late good fortune 
are affecting —a mournful comment on 
the text, ‘All is vanity.” “ But God 
laughs at man who says to his soul 
take thy ease: I met not only with 
many incumbrances and impediments, 
but with so much sickness as would 
have spoiled the happiness of an em- 
peror as well as mine. Yet J do 
neither repent nor alter my course. 
Nothing shall separate me from a mis- 
tress which I have loved so long, and 
have now at last married. 
‘ Nec vos, dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos muse, libertas, otia, libri, 
Hortique, sylveque, anima remanente 
relinquam,’ 
‘ Nor by me e’er shall you, 
You of all names the sweetest and the 
best! 
You, muses, books, and liberty, and rest— 
You, gardens, fields, and woods — for- 
saken be, 
As long as life itself forsakes not me.’” 


But life did forsake him not very long 
after thus renewing his ardent vow of 
devotion to the “ mistress he had loved 
so long” —the spirit of poetry in rural 
solitude. Ihave just been reading his 
prose, and have been struck with its 
simplicity of ornament, justifying John- 
son's remarks on its contrast to his 
poetry. Poor forgotten Cowley! his 
hope of immortality failed him, like his 
desire of mortal life, for the sake of the 
country and muse. 

Major. I have read him in a hollow 
tree by the brook when it has rained 
desperately, and really think he de- 
serves to be forgotten as a poet. Such 
abstruse conceits in a lover of nature! 

D.M. The fate of the poet was as 
poe luckless as that of the man. 

ike Milton, “ blinded by excess of 
light,” Cowley has perished through 
excess of genius. Half or a quarter of 
that imaginative faculty which made 
him famous for his day, might have 
made him so for ever. What Plato 
says of the passions, that they are the 
“ horses of the soul run away with her,” 
may be applied to the unbridled ima- 
gination of the poet-mind. In his day, 
hyperbole and fantastic flights of fancy 
were the fashion, so that there was no 
check to his besetting sin. Where the 
needful check was applied, as by his 
own sense of what was becoming the 
modesty of prose, we perceive the 
beauty of his fancy undistorted and at 
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ease, and there it becomes really beau- 
tiful without alloy. Prose seems to his 
genius like the restraining trappings 
of a Roman triumphal car to the fiery 
steeds which drew it, adding to their 
beauty of attitude and spirit by the 
measured step and straight course to 
which they restrained them. His ex- 
cursive fancy, like those steeds unhar- 
nessed, was ever ready to scour, with 
flying manes and heels, out of the 
way. It required the guiding coercion 
of prose. 

Amateur Gipsy. It is a pity, then, 
that the fashion of his time did not, as 
it does now, drive poets into the 
shackles, and tame and tie his rampant 
genius fast to drag the car of the histo- 
rical novel or romance, as the revolu- 
tion in our taste has done by most of 
our new and some of our elder living 
poets. To him, according to you and 
the major’s theory, it would have been 
a step toward immortality, instead of 
a fall from it, as a genuine poet is apt 
to conceive of thus hiding his “ talent” 
under the bushel of a three volumes 
octavo prose work. 

Major. Ay, this war of the giants, 
with the Briareus of the north at their 
head, against the divinities of the 
earthly Olympus — poor deserted Par- 
nassus, has driven the muses to assume 
some rather grotesque disguises ; it has 
“brought them acquainted with strange 
bedfellows.” Nor can one imagine 
the delicate, the ethereal beauty ofa 
muse, creeping into a shape of such 
familiar homeliness as the novel, with- 
out many qualms, and sighs, and “ lin- 
gering looks behind” to her own sweet 
hill, with its diamond-sparkling spring, 
and “ airs from heaven.” But what is 
to be done? When the Pelion of po- 
litical economy is piled upon the Ossa 
of scientific research, surmounted with 
a pagoda of four-volumed fashionable 
novel, it’s time for the invaded deities 
to betake them to earth, and become 
(or appear) as “ of the earth, earthy,” 
or perish utterly. 

D. M. Yes,a great change is “ come 
over the spirit of every young poet’s 
dream” in this decline and fall of the 
muse’s empire. Our Cowley, proba- 
bly, when he said, “ What shall I do 
to be for ever known?” feeling the 
“immortal longings” within him so 
natural to a real poet, knew very well 
what he would do—write a noble 
poem, and throw himself and _ his 
genius on his country’s justice, to live 
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or die—eternally. But our Cowleys 
and Miltons — if such indeed be born 
in our days, use the same self-interroga- 
tory in a very different spirit— a per- 
plexed, a despondent spirit. They see 
too clearly there is no longer a high 
court sitting, no arena in which to en- 
gage, no tribunal to listen to their ap- 
peal. If they enter the old deserted 
place of trial and triumph, the real 
poem, they are laughed at for indulging 
so obsolete an ambition; they are in 
the ridiculous predicament of a tragic 
actor, who, in his death-scene, the 
climax of his efforts, should be left 
without an audience, “ superfluous 
lagging on the stage,” and acting 
away to his brother-actor solus ; whose 
tine tragic emotion is thus, as it were, 
shut up within him instantly ; the 
heart of his genius seared, in his highest 
exertion of art he is become ridiculous 
to himself. A poet in like manner de- 
serted, owing to the caprice of the 
public, his expected audience, and left 
but to the notice of a few rival poets or 
poetasters, must feel all his poetry turn 
cold upon his heart, which had so long 
lain warm at its very core, while ex- 
pectation and conscious merit buoyed 
him with the prospect of at least a fair 
trial. Supposing a real genius to arise 
in our day, and to “ feel the god within,” 
his first question must be with himself, 
“ Cui bono? What am I to do with 
my genius?” 

Major. Why you said just now 
what he must do with it; he must be- 
gin prosing, like others. 

D. M. Vm not sure that such a 
genius as I have imagined would sub- 
mit to such a prostitution of the divine 
spirit of poesy. Can we imagine a 
prose Paradise Lost? 

Amateur Gipsy. No; for though 
the measure were taken away, it would 
still be poetry; the very cadence 
would remain. The force of Milton’s 
fancy, his affluence of language, his 
gigantic thought, and delicacy of ear, 
would act like Midas’s touch; the 
coarsest common vehicle he could 
stoop to use would turn to a car all 
gold, burnished, with wheels of fire. 
Why, sir, Milton’s whole prose is 
poetry. ven his controversial writ- 
ings glow with imagery and senti- 
mental painting. Why do you speak 
of this transfusion of poetry through 
the grosser body of prose — this subtle 
instilling of the animal spirits of the 
muses into the veins of that aged 
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monarch of our tongue, to vivify and 
beautify with new life, like another 
/Eson, as a new experiment, and a 
forlorn resource ? 

D. M. Why, to confess the truth, I 
have the same opinion as you hold of 
the practicability of thus making prose 
the preserving amber for those precious 
pearls of poetry, which else our Swinish 
multitude — I beg pardon !—our new- 
fangled muse-haters, the Radicals of 
poeiry, would otherwise leave at the 
bottom of the hog-trough. But really 
there is something so revolting in 
this coxcombical scorn ofa dialect in 
which Milton himself, nay Virgil and 
Homer, enshrined their fames, and 
eternised their perishable thoughts, 
that one cannot, without doggedness, 
bow to this unjust necessity of stamp- 
ing on pure gold the impress that be- 
speaks an alloy, or an inferior metal, 
to gain it currency,— in other words, 
smuggling in poetry under the colour 
of prose. 

Major. You know I'm a bit of a 
botanist. The expedient you are dis- 
cussing, or rather this constrained ob- 
liquity of development in peor poetry 
(left in the dark to shoot how it can, 
like a weed, instead of being cherished 
like a glorious flower, as it always has 
been), reminds me of a phenomenon 
in plants, whose instinctive seeming 
effort to reach the sun’s influence is 
like that of your poet to get a bask in 
the sunshine of fame. If you placea 
plant in a flower-pot in a dark room, 
with but one hole admitting light, you 
shall see it contorting its shoots, and 
pointing them in a surprising man- 
ner to attain that hole, which having 
passed through, up they spring again, 
and no more creep or writhe, but 
flourish upright in the sun’s eye, which 
they had languished for. 

Amateur Gipsy. No bad fancy of 
the Major’s that! And his image of 
his flower in the dark, methinks sug- 
gests a cheering answer to your de- 
spairing poet’s question. May he not 
stoop, writhe, wriggle his pride of 
genius through the humble, dark, nar- 
row avenue of prose, till it meet the 
sun (the sun of popular favour),—then, 
disclaiming its unworthy task and 
perverted growth, soar in its own 
shape and gorgeousness ? 

D. M. No. The taste of this age 
will not bear the strong impregnation 
of that fine spirit which so sparkles 
through the prose of our noble old En- 
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glish classics. The modern taste is most 
extremely delicate! there must be no 
body in its potations. The modern 
mind is a water-drinker; even if the 
pure element effervesce at all, there is 
great chance of a nausea; conse- 
quently such an outbreak of prose- 
poetry, or poetry-prose, as you suggest 
for an experiment, would be called 
prose run mad; and all that poetry 
struggling for life would thus be 
strangled in the birth, or after it for 
a monster; so that the axiom Mors 


junua vile would be reversed, and it 


would be the fate of its. beauty to find 
Vita janua mortis. 

Major. But what, after all, is the 
proof of this decline of Poetry you 
reason about? The general supply of 
“‘the article” is of rather improved 
quality ; and we read the names of 
new poems advertised as forthcoming 
often enough quite. Do you mean 
the failure of genius in poetry, or de- 
cline of that favour which it used to 
enjoy? Certainly we do hear much 
said of its being in bad odour with the 
reading public, but still much is said 
of poetry. But lately the old questio 
vexata has been brought up of, What 
is poetry? as if it had never been 
started before. 

D. M. To answer your query, | 
should say that the decline of poetry 
from its highest style of excellence 
must as certainly follow the withdraw- 
ing ofthe popular countenance from its 
authors, as a poor and sickly harvest is 
sure to succeed a cold summer, and 
almost total absence of the sun’s rays 
upon the stem that is to produce the 
crop. Like such blighted field, there 
may be still a good show of a poetical 
crop; but is there a full, rich, heavy 
ear among them all? It is not the 
question whether the art shall be wholly 
disused, but whether any truly high 
and gifted artist is likely to arise under 
that distaste towards his productions, 
which I suppose it cannot be denied 
has been manifested for several years 
by the English public. 

Major. Why, as the poet's mind 
at least must be allowed to be born, 
not wholly raised by culture to the 
height of excellence, I do not see how 
prejudice can operate to prevent the 
rise of such minds thus armed by na- 
ture herself for the fight. 

Amateur Gipsy. 1 shall side with 
my friend, the doctor, there, and speak 
for him, for he’s too busy with his 
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quart of tea and his stone bottle of 
cream to answer you. For my part, 
I don’t believe a word of poetic genius 
being born with a man, but only genius 
—the convertible ductile ore which 
may receive any impress whatever at 
the hand of culture, and in the minut of 
whatever asylum chance may present 
for its final form and figure. 

Perhaps, had poetry and not arms 
been the vogue in Napoleon’s youth, 
we should now be reading some sub- 
lime epic poem of the great Corsican 
poet Napoleon Buonaparte, instead of 
a still sublimer didactic one on the 
vanity of mortal glory, written not 
with hands, nor on paper, nor on 
marble, but a tablet ere perennius — 
the universal heart of man,—though 
its theatre be but the little round sha- 
dow of a weeping willow, and its hero 
a skeleton of a prisoner in the rock- 
floor of his prison. 

When the stage was rising in popu- 
lar estimation — the Reformation and 
the revival of learning having stamped 
new characters on life and society, 
which men loved to view in its mirror, 
however rude —the dramatic taste 
speedily raised dramatists of high ex- 
cellence: Marlow, Shakespeare, Ford, 
Webster, Chapman, and a host of that 
rank, leaped to life at once. The 
English drama rose at once (in all that 
marks lofty genius) to its greatest 
glory with the suddenness of a Lap- 
land meadow’s spring, which, almost 
as soon as the warmth of the returned 
sun disrobes it of its sheet of iced 
snow which sepulchred it in the long 
night, waves a very galaxy of glorious 
flowers, born and blossoming almost 
together, to the intense blue sky! In 
France, the taste for blood instead of 
books having arisen under the republic, 
a crop of warriors was the produce, as 
in England one of dramatists. 

Major. Stop there. How happened 
it, then, that the great rage for poetry 
about Byron’s time did not foster a 
crop of Byrons ! 

D. M. Fashion and a mystery had 
as much to do in founding his fame as 
his genius had, great as that was. Ac- 
cordingly we saw a whole host of 
spurious poets and mock- Byrons 
swarming in the glow of his glory, 
warming their feeble vitality with a 
little of the reflected lustre. I would 
say the taste then prevalent was not for 
poetry, but for Byron, who happened 
to write in verse. Neither Scott, who 
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preceded him, nor he, based their 
claims on the eternal truth of nature. 
Was Marmion or the Corsair a creation 
of the same flesh and blood reality 
with Macbeth or Othello, or with Pen- 
thea, her of the ** broken heart,” in the 
tragedy of Ford? 

Byron, by his nerve and depth of 
feeling, though morbid and masked, 
drove from the field the feebler ballad- 
style, which had played strange antics 
on the very throne of taste, with its 
cloud of retainers. But the evil was 
not much abated by the success of the 
new hero, strong as he was. He drove 
off, and slew, indeed, the dragon of the 
mock-chivalry school—the ballad-epic, 
that mighty monstrosity obedient to the 
great enchanter; but having banished 
one nuisance he gave rise to another. 
The sacred “ well-head of poesy,” which 
the dragon had defiled while it pre- 
tended to guard, like that by the foun- 
tain of Mars, was no more free of ap- 
proach than before. The all-imitated 
Byron was the Cadmus who unde- 
signedly reared such a crop of earthy 
warriors, that had they not killed each 
other very fast, after a few heavy hits 
from their creator's own hand (who 
fitted them well, like his prototype), 
God knows what would have become 
of the sacred spring, or who would 
have borne to have tasted it, defiled 
and discoloured with blood of knights, 
and by “ glamour” of wizard and fay, 
and hung round with bagpipes instead 
of harps, before; and afterwards made 
the head-quarters of pirates, murderers, 
and moping gentlemen, peeping through 
masks ** wonderous melancholy.” 

Major. Ay; perhaps Byron was 
the greatest foe to poetry and its reign 
in England that ever was. In fact, 
the glut in the market which his servile 
followers produced gave the public a 
surfeit that has turned it against poetry 
ever since: the tone of its stomach 
will come round again after awhile. 

D. M. Doubtless the world was 
grown truly sick of the breed of By- 
rons. The island was peopled with 
misanthropes, “ looking unutterable 
things”—in foolscap. But, perhaps, 
the rise of the historical novel had 
much to do with the fall of the poem. 
Scott, you know, after his discomfiture 
and flight from Parnassus, came back 
with his reinforcement from the realms 
of history, re-appearing in the field, ten 
thousand strong, after being given up 
for lost. Waverley avenged his former 
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defeat on Byron himself, casting some 
of even his later poems into the back- 
ground; and as for his raggamuffin re- 
giment of followers, they were returned 
“ missing,” for nobody found even 
their disjecta membra from that day to 
this. 

Amateur Gipsy. Requiescant in pace! 
Yes, looking back to that time—eheu 
Sugaces! et cetera—we are struck with 
that revolution in taste we are talking 
of very forcibly. I remember, some 
seventeen years since, on the début of 
Waverley, an Edinburgh reviewer be- 
gan a critique on that work by saying 
that it was already read and sought 
after rather like an admired poem than 
a novel, The same critic, now writing 
in the same work, should he wish to 
express the sudden success of a new 
poem, would or might properly give 
us the converse of this comparison,— 
so versatile is popular taste, at least in 
our days! 

D. M. Rather say to-day! It was 
not thus in my boyhood, and you see 
I am not yet quite a human antiquity. 
I remember when the title-page of an 
admired poem would keep its place as 
a fixture in a bookseller’s window, 
shewing its honest front to my devour- 
ing eyes month after month, with only 
the change of the second, third edition, 
and so forth. Then the names of a 
very few true sons of genius and just 
fame maintained a sort of regal solitari- 
ness of state, and became to the young 
muse-smitten (such I was then) au- 
gust as that of the laurelled head on a 
coin, yet familiar as a brother’s; then a 
man might remember and even ad- 
mire a work “ six months after date.” 
He was not deemed a Goth himself 
for discussing the beauties of Roderick 
the last of the Goths. The Wanderer 
of Switzerland ceased his wanderings 
for a long sojourn in the public mind ; 
the World before the Flood was not be- 
come antediluvian even at three months’ 
end ; the Pleasures of Hope might hope 
to please a second season ; so might the 
Ancient Mariner and his philosophical 
poet-creator. Southey, Montgomery, 
Crabbe, Coleridge, Campbell! These 
names and a few more were then to a 
few ardent readers of verse like a plea- 
sant and well-known ring of bells ; 
any one of them conjured up sweet 
associations of ideas that rapt us out 
of our world-weary selves. But now 
number, not merit, seems the grand de- 
sideratum as regards the productions of 
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mind. A perpetual new supply of food 
for the hunger of the reading public 
must be got up; and in the intellectual, 
as in any other feast, the hurried feeding 
and hurried cookery promises not much 
delicacy in the guests or perfection in 
the viands. This only regards prose 
works. As to poetry, he is a bold 
man who publishes it now; we may 
say of him as has been said of the man 
who enjoys solitude,—he must be 
either below or above humanity ; he 
must either have the besotted conceit 
to hope to stem the tide of opinion 
thus set in against poetry by the 
charm of his single voice, or be really 
the destined hero of that achievement 
which it was almost madness to hope 
for. 

Amateur Gipsy. Why, truly, the 
poem which should effect a revulsion 
in the present course of the public 
mind, would scarcely effect a stranger 
miracle than was wrought by that 
fiery sign which of a sudden came 
forth on the front of heaven full be- 
fore the army of Constantine, and led 
back whole hosts to the true faith and 
way. It becomes matter for curious 
speculation (to folks idle as we are, thus 
babbling of poetry in this extra-mun- 
dane island by a rising moon) whether 
Join Milton, had his fate thrown him 
on our evil days (far more so than his 
own), would have accomplished this 
conversion, would have stood up this 
restorer of true taste, would have 
erected the “ Paradise” aloft and 
alone in the poetical hemisphere, like 
that sign and standard of the one God 
(his the ensign ofthe one divine poet) ; 
or have indeed died, like you or me, 
a “ mute inglorious Milton?” What 
say you, and you—ay or no? Would 
he print or burn his twelve books ? 
Would he wreak some of that fatal 
fury which burned so fiercely against 
his erring more than sinning king 
against this usurpation of sole do- 
minion by our prose cavaliers? See- 
ing fame thus “ at one entrance quite 
shut out,” would he stoop to the apos- 
tasy we were talking of, and seek her 
under the banners of prose? Then, 
perhaps, we should see published by 
Fraser, 215 Regent Street, “ A Tale of 
the Fall;” or else, “‘ Some Passages in 
the Life of our Father Adam,” 3 vols. 
8vo. But, as I understand the publisher 
of Recrna never puffs his publications, 
we should, I fear, lose some neat pufls 
oblique which might otherwise meet 
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our eye in a paragraph or two in this 
wise, thrust in for those few country 
simple souls who yet survive to enjoy 
the happiness of being “ well deceived,” 
and take it for a bit of “ News.” 

“ We understand the reading world 
is still on the cold scent, yet eager as 
ever, in the pursuit of the unknown 
author of the ‘ Romance of the Para- 
dise.’ Many lordly, ducal, and even 
one illusirious name, have been confi- 
dently assigned: the mystery, how- 
ever, is yet uncleared. As one proof 
of the eagerness, as well as wildness, 
of conjecture, we may repeat one ru- 
mour, for the reader’s diversion. Some 
wiseacres have found out this great 
unknown in an old blind schoolmaster, 
lodging somewhere about Wilderness 
Row!!!" 

Major. Or perhaps something like 
this, now, would be edged in among 
accidents, or ‘on dits of the day:” 
“ Many fashionables expressed great 
disappointment to find that the great 
new novelist, whom they had heard 
spoken of at the drawing-room the last 
levee day as having a touch at Pande- 
monium and its inmates, has no occult 
discoverable allusion to the ‘ hells’ of 
St. James’s Street, &c. Satan and 
Crockford do not tally in every parti- 
cular to sustain the allegory.” 

D. M. Well done our major! he 
deserves a penny per line. But let us 
follow the fate of our Milton redivivus. 
We shall suppose him to have gone 
through all the requisite process of fos- 
tering and feeding that genius he has 
discovered in himself, agreeably to his 
own beautiful description of his actual 
studies. ‘ From the laureate fraternity 
of poets,” I remember he says, “ riper 
years, and the ceaseless round of study 
and reading, led me to the shady spaces 
of philosophy.” This done, we see 
him in that justifiable mood of self- 
promise (not then self-flattery) which 
such labours and such a mind gave 
rise to; he has * found that whatever 
task of composition he undertook, 
whether imposed, or betaken to of 
his own choice, in English or other 
tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly 
the latter, the style, by certain vital 
signs it had, was likely to live.” He 
says that at last, thus prepared, he 
“began to assent to an inward prompt- 
ing, which grew daily upon him, that 
by labour and intense study, joined to 
the strong propensity of wature, he 
might perhaps leave something so writ- 
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ten to after-times, as they should not 
willingly let it die.” “Then,” says 
he, “¢ I applied myself to the resolution 
lo fix all the industry and art I could 
unite to the adorning of my native 
tongue. That what the greatest and 
choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or mo- 
dern Italy, and those Hebrews of old 
did for their country, I, in my propor- 
tion, with this over and above of being 
a Christian, might do for mine. Not 
caring to be once named abroad, 
though perhaps I could attain to that, 
but content with these British islands 
as my world.” Was not this as truly 
English, as noble a resolve, of so eagle- 
winged a spirit, to bound its flight to 
our own white walls of rock, and 
though strong and beautiful enough to 
mount the empyrean, skim the world 
of waters, and become visible to many 
climes, to content itself with home and 
home-born gazers,— and even those 
little in a frame of mind to do justice 
to its glory ? 

Amateur Gipsy. It was at least a 
fortunate resolve. Milton would other- 
wise, to this day, have been a ponder- 
ous Latin author, chained in the dusty 
corner of some few old libraries, in- 
stead of the heroic poet of England. 

D. M. Ay, what would our “ ever- 
gentle” critical court of judicature say 
to such a burst of poetry in a plain 
treatise on the ‘* Reason of Church Go- 
vernment?” &c. The words just quoted 
are not, of course, applied to his own 
future works by himself, but me. 

Now I think you'll both allow, that 
our Milton of to-day having gone 
through this course of mental training, 
as we may call it— having endured 
that sort of death to the world—that 
abandonment of its ordinary hopes— 
that estrangement from its ties —that 
midnight sapping of life’s foundation, 
the denial of nature’s rightful rest— 
the anxiety and the solitude which 
must in a degree be endured by every 
lofty aspirant of fame,—I say, you 
will allow that it would no longer be 
an optional question with the scrivener’s 
son (or even the secretary of Cromwell), 
whether he should or should not be- 
come, or try to become, a poet. No; 
that athletic state of his mental consti- 
tution which he has thus painfully 
produced—those sweet and gentle soli- 
citings of his fancy to be received into 
the service of that towering mind — 
the one must be employed, and strenu- 
ously — the other must be obeyed, or 
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life past has passed in vain — life to 
come is bitterness and a curse. Life 
immortal, or no life, would certainly 
be the secret irresistible ultimatum of 
Milton’s decision on his own fate and 
fortunes. A man with this plethoric 
condition of mind if I may so call it, 
has no hope of its prolonged health, or 
even life—no escape from the sickness 
of dire hypochondriacism, or the mental 
death of madness, but in severe exer- 
cise, that exercise fed by the richest 
meed of fame; for however vanity in 
inferior geniuses may soothe its little 
sorrows by coquetting with that great 
unknown, Posterity, nothing but a 
present, full, overpowering majority of 
voices assenting to its claims will sa- 
tisfy a legitimate genius. A hundred 
pretenders to a crown may “ strut 
their hour” on the stage of mock roy- 
alty, and slink back to the plebeian 
sphere that claims them, quietly enough, 
content to keep their life alone; but 
the true claimant, if confounded and 
spurned from his high place among 
those, would have fierce pangs, and 
furious regrets to gnaw and agonise his 
heart, unshared and unconceivable by 
them. 

Major. But surely, Doctor, you 
don’t seriously think that a Milton 
born in our times, of high literary pre- 
tension and boasted patronage of lite- 
rature, would be born in vain —toil 
out life in hearing little boys their 
lessons—and enjoy no wider world of 
fame than his school-room ? 

D. M. Why, no; for my solitary 
opinion (if worth giving) is, that our 
times politically promise a field for the 
fury of his spirit to fight in, if not for 
its softer sublimity to disport itself in 
Eden. We have a large part of our 
population imbued with all the fierce 
obduracy, the pampered self-conceit 
of their own infallibility, the bitter 
scorn and hate of all dissenting from 
their dictatorship, which ever marked 
the puritanical rebels; without that 
religious impression, however fanatical, 
which did render the outbreak of that 
age not quite so bloody as that of 
France in ours. 

Intolerant fanatics in politics, with- 
out religion to make them merciful by 
fear of God’s judgment, if not by bro- 
therly pity, threaten, of all revolution- 
ists, the most anarchical revolution. 
Hence I conceive, that while the poet 
of Comus and the Paradises and Il 
Penseroso would, in our day, sleep in 
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the faintly-stirring chrysalis of a book 
that falls still-born from the press, just 
perceived to be quick by the contemp- 
tuous touch of some fashionable critic, 
bound by his office to ascertain the 
fact of life or no life in the lumpy form 
of a twelve-booked sacred poem, with 
its ill-defined wings in moveless em- 
bryo—to all but him a lifeless lamp — 
still Milton might live. The regicide 
Milton—the revolutionary Milton— 
the bitter controversialist--the glorious 
rebel-spirit of Milton (glorious for its 
indomitable strength only), might find 
its fit element in the whirlwind of our 
“coming events,” and hereafier be the 
idol of some * public” revelling in the 
bloody streets of republican London— 
hover an eagle-winged vampire over 
the nameless, stoneless, lime- filled 
grave-hole of some “ Grey-discrowned 
head ;” as did that of Milton, clapping 
its wings over the unknown sepulture 
of the “great Barabbas at Windsor,” 
when he wrote that unworthy libel on 
a dead monarch (mild and suffering, 
if nota martyr), the work on the Eikon 
Basilike : thus raging against even his 
posthumous groans in “his solitudes 
and his sufferings!” 

What, in all likelihood, would now 
be the blind bard’s fate, supposing the 
stormy air of revolution or the rage of 
anti-prelacy to leave him like a crip- 
pled eagle on the earth, and without a 
chance of soaring, except from the wing 
of his own Urania? Can we imagine 
aman of his stern elevation of soul to 
conceive the slightest pleasure from the 
fullest fruition of such literary triumph 
as the present state of poetry and its 
readers promises, to even the highest 
candidate? To be read a little, be 
praised much, run the titillating gaunt- 
let of approving reviews, and “ then 
be seen no more,’’— could this satisfy 
the yearnings of the man who felt 
‘* immortal longings” in his soul ? 

Amateur Gipsy. That is rating low 
indeed the critical acumen of our times. 

D. M. By no means. I conceive 
something more than the cool-minded 
judgment of even accomplished men 
goes to poetical justice of award ; for 
there is that in high flights of genius 
which defies all canons. Mediocrity of 
excellence—will you allow that term ? 
—may be gauged, weighed, pronounced 
upon in any cultivated age; but that 
more violent intense flame of imagina- 
tion, which turns all to fire whereon ii 
alights—that giant reach of mind which 
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spurns the planet on which it lives, 
and exists more in heaven than on 
earth; that burns with a desire like 
that of the mad, to drag up all minds 
along with it above our clouds and our 
miseries, to the uttermost heaven of all 
those dim yet glorious stars which gem 
the night, in which such high imagina- 
tion dwells apart, and knows no human 
day or human society during more 
than half the existence of the animal 
man;—that arch-genius, which burned 
as a fixed star in Milton, as a comet 
in Lucan, and in Chapman, Homer's 
translator (to select a few)— that, I 
say, only an enthusiastic age can judge. 
There was much enthusiasm afloat in 
the public mind at the period of the 
rise of Paradise Lost. Inspiration was 
the fashion in the high places, in the 
parliament, in the army, in the con- 
venticle ; great and terrible events and 
changes of society bring along with 
them a grand dreaminess of thought— 
a looking-for of the fearful future, which 
disposes the general mind to receive 
the kindred excitement of the poetic 
character. The poet comes to the bar 
of opinion in his old awful guise of the 
vates, and is listened to as if Apollo 
were invisibly touching his harp, or 
his strain were the anthem of the eve 
of the day of judgment. Certainly an 
excitable, delicately-sensitive state of 
the recipient mind, is as necessary to 
the due appreciation of a “ muse of 
fire” as the same state is in the creative 
mind, whose wealth is to be poured 
into it. Now what I conceive 1s, that 
this is not the age to inspirit, to bring 
forth a divine poet; much less to ac- 
knowledge such a poet, if by some 
chance cast on its evil days, like a 
wind-sown tree the pride of the or- 
chard, shot up green alone on a cliff of 
the sea, blossoming there unseen with 
the rosy beauty of the east in a May 
morning, and shedding its fruit un- 
tasted on a savage solitude of beach 
below, to be washed away for ever by 
the next tide. Hence I think our poet 
would have either betaken himself to 
Italy, there to have written in a dead 
language, soon to have been ranked 
with the learned living dead himself, or 
else 

Amateur Gipsy. Or else his dark 
spirit—darkened by disgust, and by 
misanthropy not groundless, to tenfold 
darkness—would of itself fight the half- 
lost battle of Genius, and triumph at 
last by dint of the mere fury of failure ; 
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which, by the way, I suspect was half 
the secret of Byron’s “dark bosom,” 
and his wonderful seizure of men’s 
minds all at once. Read what nobody 
reads, Milton’s prose works, and you 
will find the genius of the poet of the 
lake of penal fire at work darkly, like 
a roaring underground volcano, yet as 
palpably as when painting the pains 
immortal of the blessed become the 
damned. There is something terrible 
in his wrath, and its outpourings are 
no less noisome and foul than the sooty 
and sulphureous breath of the eternal 
prison-house. 

Major. You having both had your 
“ or else,” let me put in my aliter also, 
though one of you thought it before, 
when we began this prabble—or else 
he would, by his main strength, have 
stopped the silken-reined steeds that 
amble with our car of prose literature ; 
have stowed into it his whole freight 
of poetry, made it roll with a due so- 
jemnity and ponderosity becoming its 
cargo, and — and 

Amateur Gipsy. Given the sleek 
lady-steeds a double feed of fire, and 
a little of Diomedes’ provender—blood 
and muscle and nerve, which they lack 
so wofully, and lashed them with one 
of the snakes of one of the furies for a 
whip, and away ! 

D. M. And whither, I pray you? 
To the mud of Lethe’s black-tide river, 
there to stick fast forever? No! the 
same inaptitude of taste which would, 
I think, shut him up with all his ge- 
nius within himself, by the living bu- 
rial of neglect, would pursue that ge- 
nius, broken into the pale of prose, like 
a wolf leaped into the fold, and a rabid 
one. Much of the prose-poetry which 
charmed an age of more vigorous taste 
than this, would now be deemed rank 
madness in a modern work. 

Amateur Gipsy. 1 think quite dif- 
ferently from you in your idea of his 
failing in this resource of his homeless 
muse, and falling like Phaeton at last. 
Who knows what new taste, or rather, 
what sudden return to that true one— 
to the fine old nervous style of the 
“throned Vestal’s” reign, an Eliza- 
bethan prose Milton might have pro- 
duced? For surely Milton’s spirit 
was of an age gone by. We trace in 
it all that fervid glow of imagination 
which marked the elder dramatists — 
their high and unworldly modes of 
thought, without their eccentric and 
ofien unnatural ecstasies, in him joined 
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to a fine dark solemnity all his own. 
If we might compare them to the 
wildly-beautiful aurora borealis of a 
polar region’s night, illuminating with 
their bursts and coruscations of glory 
the lingering shades of the night of 
ages, him we may liken to that settled 
lustre shed over all by the moon’s red 
orb, rising upon their sublime play, 
which, though heavenly of place, was 
not of heaven; he, on the contrary, 
that lofty region’s own denizen, “ pale- 
ing their fires.” 

For, to say truth, though it were pro- 
fane to name Milton and barbarism in 
the same breath, his own predilections 
for the old Italian writers have diffused 
an air over his work of a monkish era ; 
and Dante’s mantle descended on him. 
Hence, though the dark ages no longer 
shadowed the world of his mind, a 
light very different from that of con- 
temporary minds, and even long ante- 
cedent ones, prevails there. 

Perhaps, even to this day, the irrup- 
tion of such a tide of poetry into En- 
glish prose, had it occurred, would 
have been mighty in its effects, and 
prevented that too-subdued current I 
conceive it to flow with now, ap- 
proaching to the character of the canal 
nearer than to that of the noble river. 

D. M. It did occur. As you have 
yourself remarked, Milton’s prose teems 
with poetry ; but then his prose works 
are deemed unreadable from their tem- 
porary topics, as well as their virulence 
of controversial zeal or by-gone ques- 
tions: Hence we have no work of his 
which professedly enshrines his poetic 
genius in prose like the Telemachus of 
Fenelon. I remember many a passage 
like that I recited before, proving that 
Milton could, when he pleased, lay 
his hand on the mane of our old Bri- 
tish lion (if I may so designate the 
genius of our prose tongue), and make 
a Pegasus of it, to transport him, “an 
earthly guest, into the heaven of hea- 
vens.” Apologising for some bitter- 
ness of angry zeal objected to his 
writings, he has this passage (he is 
supposing “ the cool, impassionate 
mildness of positive wisdom, to have 
failed in its opposition to corrupt false- 
hoods,” &c.): “ Then Zeal, whose 
substance is ethereal, arming in com- 
plete diamond, ascends his fiery cha- 
riot, drawn with two blazing meteors 
figured like beasts, but of a higher 
breed than any the zodiac yields ; like 
those four seen by Ezekiel and St. John. 
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With these the invincible warrior, Zeal, 
shaking loosely the slack reins, drives 
over the heads of scarlet prelates, 
bruising their stiff necks under his 
flaming wheels,” &c. There we have 
again the Bard of Paradise suddenly 
uplifting himself, as he says elsewhere, 
and “soaring in the high region of his 
fancies, with his garland and singing- 
robes about him,” even while “sitting 
here below in the cool element of 
yl For this high-raised style he 
ad the example of the great Bacon, 
of Raleigh, and most great men of their 
age; as well as Jeremy Taylor's, the 
most richly poetical mind of his own. 
I cannot think our style has gained 
any thing by that divorce between 
Prose and Poetry which has been ef- 
fected since his day. Certain it is, 
that now all strenuous writing that be- 
speaks an impassioned soul, seeking 
in a reader a kindred soul, is sneered 
at under the term of striving after 
effect : figurative language is too ornate 
for the age of the steam-engine, and 
perhaps for the capacities of the ope- 
rative world ; which is to constitute, 
possibly ere long, the parliament of 
taste and letters as of legislation. Sic 
transit gloria mundi! 

Major. I am no enthusiast in the 
“olden times,” I confess; yet I can- 
not but think we arrogate a little too 
much to our intellectual selves in ex- 
alting our own age above that which 
produced Bacon, Burleigh, Raleigh, 
Sir P. Sidney, and all that host you 
could name better than I, in the court, 
camp, senate, and even in science; 
and a Shakespeare with his host; and 
a Massinger and a Milton even in its 
passing away! Indeed it is curious 
to imagine with what severe scorn our 
poet would have heard poetry — the 
mother-tongue of his soul — poetry, 
that sanctuary of his highest hope, 
where ne had garnered up his heart, 
where either he must live or know no 
life — flippantly decried as the “ bar- 
barous amusement of a half-civilised 
age,” as void of pleasure to our scien- 
tific minds, by the very beings who 
devour fashionable novels of vile gram- 
mar and worse morals—all sorts of 
idle gossiping scandal in print— who 
visit the theatre to see a beast or wit- 
ness a melodrame, not the drama of 
Shakespeare — who shake the empire 
to its foundations to purify the senate- 
house, and then fill it with demagogues, 
prize- fighters, sedition-mongers, and 
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venders of blacking. Oh, for the 
march of intellect, and a Milton to 
arise and sing his admiration ! 

Amateur Gipsy. 1 confess, when I 
consider the character of our times, 
thus frivolous, yet vain, I am half a 
convert to your despair, Doctor, of 
even a Milton regenerating the popular 
taste, supposing him now on the eve 
of publication, as we say. 

D. M. Rely upon it, that his high- 
est beauties would be the stumbling- 
blocks in his road to fame. The sub- 
lime and the ridiculous, we say, meet. 
Though no two things can be more 
opposite to each other than the writing 
which awakens and fills the soul, and 
that which merely surprises the atten- 
tion and fills the ear—than noble sen- 
timent and painting in language, and 
the mock-heroic endeavour at those 
perfections—the distinction is by no 
means palpably drawn to all mental 
optics. That astonishing, exhaustless 
flow of fancy, applied to the illustration 
(by beautiful images) of exalted senti- 
ment, and even the gravest argument, 
which is so striking in Jeremy Taylor 
and even in Bacon, while treating on 
experimental philosophy, has not the 
least shadow of a copy in any writing 
that I recollect since their time. 

Amateur Gipsy. Yes, one writer; 
Dryden, although not a copyist, gives 
a beautiful example in his prose style 
of those charms of their genius, with- 
out the quaintness and constraint vi- 
sible, often, in their language and its 
construction, never in the ideas. Dr. 
Johnson extols Comus, as exhibiting 
“the dawn or twilight of Paradise 
Lost.” In Dryden's style; 1 would 
say, may be seen the evening twilight 
of the Paradise. Clarendon threw off 
the Latin idiom and perplexed inver- 
sions of his great precursors’ styles, 
but wanted or despised their imagina- 
tive wealth; the glory was reserved 
for Dryden of combining freedom and 
ease with their poetical luxury of ima- 
gery and loftiness of style. 

D. M. That’s one of the main points 
on which I build my prediction of our 
phantom Milton, of this present year 
1834, being burked by us, the “ march- 
of-intellect” men. Johnson has passed 
the highest eulogium on Dryden’s prose 
style; critics of our own day have very 
recently declared, that it has “ not been 
equalled since his time.” Five mi- 
nutes’ reading at random, of any part 
of his prose writings, will satisfy any 
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judicious reader of the justice of these 
plaudits. And what do we find the 
character of this style, which draws 
forth this concurrent testimony to its 
excellence? Why, its poetry. Not 
only is the language choice, apposite, 
and, as it were, iustinctively springing 
to the idea—the very word or words to 
the very thought precise, which no 
others would have suited so well, like 
one particle of steel, in a promiscuous 
heap of atoms of other metals, leaping 
to the magnet, and clinging there alone ; 

but the flow of images is perpetual. 

However grave the topic, however dry 

— whether a dedication of condolence 

before some elegiac tribute, or one of 
self-condolence, touching on his own 

troubles, and angling by the fulsomest 

praise for a small tribute to the relief 
of them, still he is full of sentimental 

painting. Nature and art, the city and 

the country, alike afford figures for it ; 

often elaborate, yet always beautiful. 

Hence it is that, for my part, I can 

read the poet Dryden, as well through 

the shaded glass of his prose as in his 

poems. The dullest subject ceases to 

tire, so enlivened is it by this flush of 
the blossoms of fancy blushing everys 
where through its blank. To steal his 

“trick” of play with the reader, one 

might compare the flow of his writing, 

thus unpromising yet thus delightful, 

to a mountain-river, which art has for 

a space converted into a dull canal of 
traffic; yet in an under-current of 
which (below the surface bearing barges 

and bales of goods) mountain-flowers 

come floating down from the higher 

land, and aquatic plants of beauty may 

still be seen growing in its channel, 

and flowing with its flow, like emerald- 

green streamers on the wind. 

Major. To the point, Doctor! to the 
point! Still, LT don’t see what you 
build on all this about Dryden. 

D. M. You military men are so 
fond of battle-fields, you have no pa- 
tience to “ babble of green fields.” 
Then this [ infer: first, with all this 
praise and acknowledgment of its 
beauty and excellence, who does ever 
now adopt such a style? To see and 
approve the better genius of our prose 
tongue, and follow the worse, seems 
the mode at present. Hence, I con- 
ceive, should a writer stait up, imbued 
by nature with the same plethora of 
poetry, farther confirmed in that his 
literary constitution by day and night 
feasting on the fruits of those kindred 
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minds left to our age in those fine cor- 
nua copie — their teeming volumes — it 
would avail him nothing in attaining 
the only fame he would think worth 
the anxiety of its pursuit. If he could 
bear to “ waste their sweetness on the 
desert air,” he might strew those exotic 
flowers of his heated mind through 
periodicals, annuals, or other tempo- 
rary garden-pots of literature— peren- 
nial plants in a soil which must be 
devoted speedily to other plants. What 
no author thinks worthy of imitation, 
will any critic deem worthy of immor- 
tality? Without a steady prospect of 
that meed of fame his self-conscious 
mightiness of genius would know to 
be his right, would Milton stoop to 
become a claimant for it! And in the 
present universality of pseudo-fame, 
the present tame content in mellifluous 
sentences and maudlin pathos, and the 
mummy of History’s defunct body 
served up for the vera et viva effigies 
of its fresh and unshrivelled form, how 
doubtful must be the prospect of the 
temple of Fame! how unworthy ofa 
great mind’s strivings—even that meed, 
if attained, to be shared with a thou- 
sand usurpers flaunting their mock 
laurels (fac-similes of the true), be- 
stowed by the false priests of the false 
divinity Fashion, throned on the high 
altar-place of the true, the earthly- 
immortal Fame ! 

Amateur Gipsy. “ Fuit Fama !” 
Thus, then, you consign our Milton 
to oblivion—*“earth to earth.” But 
what say you to the stage, as a forlorn 
hope to his smothered genius? ’Twere 
strange too, methinks, that so mighty 
a genius should perish from want of 
an opening to break out at—the whole 
English mind calloused against its ef- 
forts to make an impression— perish 
like a leviathan, with all its enormity 
of strength, under a north-sea frozen 
for mere want of a vent—beating itself 
to death against the floor of its own 
element, become its prison and its 
grave, while mere man walks over the 
back of him who could, by one lash of 
his tail, whelm a man-of-war! Would 
he have sought the stage for his muse’s 
transport to posterity ? 

D. M. Milton, tremblingly awaiting 
the pleasure of the pit or the gallery- 
gods, after the ordeal of trial before 
managers at rehearsals, the chances of 
stage-effect, &c.!— Milton thus en- 
slaved, first to fashion and next to the 
mob, would be indeed like Ariel mi- 
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nistering to Caliban. To “do his bid- 
ding featly,” would better become a 
fairy genius than an angel one. Nor 
does his spirit seem to have been 
essentially nto. 

Major. According to you, then, 
Gray’s conjectural “ mute’’ Milton is 
not only possible but certain. For as 
there have been “giants in those days,” 
how can it be but the same stature of 
mind must be occasionally attained in 
ours, ouly kept invisible by the foul 
fog of ignorance, or deformed, or fallen 
to the fate of him, “ wet with the dews 
of heaven,” who fed with the beasts of 
the field, through the malign influence 
of their evil star ? 

D. M. I regard Gray’s idea as lite- 
rally true. It is my opinion, that not 
only may Miltons and Cromwells sleep 
under these white-tiled graves, with 
sprigs of evergreen stuck over them, 
coffin-shaped, in this very country, but 
men to whom Milton himself might 
have yielded up his harp in despair, 
and Cromwell the helm of state on 
compulsion. Why should we conclude 
that the perfection of man has yet been 
born? Who shall set bounds to God’s 
mysteries or almightiness—his sublime 
reserving of creative strength? And 
why, since mightier minds than we 
know of on earth may in future be 
created, may they not have been created 
and gone to the earth whence they 
came, without a record or even man’s 
consciousness? Millions of seeds pe- 
rish, yet each containing the germ of 
the oak ; which, if planted, might out- 
live not only the British, but yet un- 
founded empires, and shade the shep- 
herd or herdsman, and roost the night- 
hooting owl, rooted in the heart of the 
ruins of London. A Roman under 
the later empire would have deemed 
this as wild a fancy as you do by your 
smiling, yet it would have been true. 

The telescope reveals new wonders 
and worlds in the infinity of greatness, 
as does the microscope in the infinity 
of littleness. The kraken, more than 
rumoured, now and then half reveals 
the living acres of his island body to 
the deceived seaman anchoring by it. 
The earth, in like manner, darkly half 
reveals its old secrets of God’s un- 
dreamed-of sublimities of creation, 
when the osseous ruins of the ante- 
diluvian mammoth, or megatherium, 
peep through the disturbed mould or 
rent rock that has veiled them, and 
shew us, for the first time, that the 
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elephant is not the hugest of the crea- 
tures of the earth. Were minds like 
planets or animals, composed of matter 
to be objects of sense, the grave, too, 
might unfold as wonderful secrets of 
gigantic proportions as the earth, the 
heavens, and the great deep. 

Major. And what a world might we 
have been rejoicing in now, had those 
glorious abortions of minds but come 
to maturity! This moral world, now 
so chaotic, so dark with clouds, so 
hideous of features, and ever stormy, 
might under their influence have at- 
tained to something of that celestial 
purity, and calm and _ harmonious 
order, which we see in the material ; 
where the clouds fructify, the darkness 
brings us rest, the very comets keep 
their appointed road, and all is beauty, 
all intelligible ! 

D. M. Traversing the lonelier parts 
of this wildly-beautiful but melancholy 
country of Wales, as I sometimes do 
in the middle of night, I love to rumi- 
nate awhile under the half-arch of some 
one of the many rvinous castles we 
find here by moonlight; to scramble 
down into its dry and weedy moat, once 
brimming with defensive water often 
bleodied ; or seat myself in its grand 
court full of stones, tumbled from the 
top so long ago that trees have grown 
up among them, and watch, perhaps, 
the yellow glistering of the sea through 
its skeleton walls, by which a fisher’s 
solitary sail glides in soundless dis- 
tance. The wonderful defences which 
have been made by a handful against a 
host, in many sieges recorded of these 
towers, then pass in review as History 
has arranged them in her pages, but 
left the human histories—tbe lives and 
deaths of besiegers and besieged —in 
the blank of oblivion ; retaining but a 
name or two of the leaders, perhaps 
the least worthy record of them all. 
Who shall say what Curtii what Mutii 
may have there suffered torture or death, 
self-inflicted for their little native nook 
disdained by the muse of history? No 
more self-devotion, even to the death, 
was displayed by the heroes of Thermo- 
pyle, than has been by many of these 
poor Welshmen in many a hopeless 
field, fighting but for a barren land or 
a nameless grave in its bosom; while 
the Greeks have their apotheosis in the 
eternal memory of mankind. A ske- 
leton upturned within the castle pre- 
cincts (or many in some green mound’s 
neighbourhood )—a dark hint of tradi- 
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tion—a name of a spot—“ The Bloody 
Spring,” “The Stone of Lamentation 
and Weeping,” “The Grave of the 
Men of Ardaddwy”—vox et preterea 
nihil—such the poor immortality of 
heroes, between whom and those true 
immortals of Grecian or Roman fame 
the accidents of time and place have 
made the only difference; the Creator 
none. 

As warriors lie thus unhonoured be- 
neath our feet, why not poets? There 
is a noble vein of poetry in the older 
Welsh authors, which bespeaks a very 
high degree of poetic civilisation in 
the popular mind, and which shines 
through all the obscurement of trans- 
lation; yet the names that have sur- 
vived, even in Cambrian fame, are so 
few, that it is impossible but that a 
host of poets still-born must sleep 
“ without their fames” in such a re- 
gion, where one may almost say of the 
churchyards —— 


‘* Every sod beneath our feet 
Shall be a poet’s sepulchre.” 


Amateur Gipsy. The extreme beauty 
of them will at least excuse the fancy, 
and make us walk beneath the black 
and gilded fretwork roof of their enor- 
mous yews, glittered through by a full 
moon, as a cathedral cloister with its 
stained window, and a “ poet’s corner” 
of the * unknown poets.” 

D. M. I must take you to my fa- 
vourite churchyard in the neighbour- 
hood of Builth, that of Abereddw; the 
village where Llewellyn the Last had 
a castle, his last hold in his own coun- 
try. In such a night as this—for F 
think we have talked down the very 
last of that fine orange glow of light in 
the west sea, without seeing it over- 
come by the confirmed moonlight, “so 
still, so soft, so bright”—-I always 
wish myself in Abereddw churchyard, 
listening to the tumbling Eddw far 
down in its rock bed; its feathered 
cliffs and embosoming mountains shut- 
ting me in with the dead beneath its 
most ancient of yews. 

Amateur Gipsy. At least in this our 
isle, with the tide making music against 
its banks, with that low patter more 
like a lake than an ocean estuary — 
that low roar of the main sea, washing 
the cape of the little promontory of 
Gest—this shiver of a wood of ivy 
overhead, and that low white building 
shining dim and white on the shore, 
like a church—these mighty mountains 
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rolled in blackness all behind, and that 
wide-tlashing sea all before,—you must 
be unreasonably romantic to form a 
wish beyond. 

D. M. True: the mountains and 
the sea are a conjunction of the sub- 
lime in natural objects, which leaves 
but one sublimity more to be desired 
—a moral one—the terrible mysterious 
presence of death. A sea-side moun- 
tain churchyard, of which we have many 
in Wales, is, methinks, the ne plus ultra 
of the moral picturesque. There are 
Salvator Rosas in the art of thinking 
as well as painting: let all such haunt 
Wales and her wild coasts. 

Major. For my part, | shall take up 
with “ Death’s twin-brother Sleep,” 
for want of the “real presence” of the 
grisly king; though I confess this sil- 
very light, and the fragrance of the 
wild thyme (drenched in dew already) 
of this short turf, and of the wild roses 
overhead festooning our rock-chamber, 
would keep me out of my tent longer 
than that presence you regret, and in- 
vite. me more temptingly than a grave, 
or even a whole charnel, to sit here all 
night. Thus I think our “little se- 
nate” has debated long and decided 
nothing, about the present state and 
prospects of English poetry. 

D. M. Therein following the laud- 
able example of some great senates, 
which, after wasting session after ses- 
sion in debating a point, and “ sitting 
attentive to its own applause,” hand it 
over at last to the sovereign people to 
decide ; as we must do our question, 
Whether or not a great poet would find 
** audience meet” in our day ? 

Amateur Gipsy. Leaving the ques- 
tion, then, of the chances of life to 
Miltonic genius, which is not in much 
danger of being brought to the test, 
what shall we say to the prospects of 
authors in this era of authorship; 
which, if Brazen or Iron be objected 
to, may fitly be named the Publishing 
Age? It is indeed marvellous, that 
whereas literary ambition—the public 
trial of which has always been a lottery 
with but a few capitals—did formerly 
tempt to his fate or fame one, it now 
drives with a sort of fury a hundred ; 
yet now, as you have observed, one 
may almost deny that there is any 
great prize at all. Such a fame as that 
of Scott and Byron, and a few pre- 
cursors, is hardly to be supposed left 
in the wheel now. The new fashion 
is to make all prizes — of twopence 
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sterling! every blank being beautifully 
got up as fac-similes of prizes, like 
the flash-notes of the swindling world. 
D. M. Cui bono? If ever that soul- 
damping question may justly be asked 
on the eve of any human undertaking, 
surely it may by him who is about 
to bless his enemy with his wish, ac- 
cording to Solomon; that is, to pub- 
lish a book. I mean, on the presump- 
tion that the author is fired with am- 
bition—not of fashionable brief notice, 
not of praise deserved or not, but of 
that station and rank in the estimation 
of refined and thinking men which 
Justice herseif has, up to our time, 
assigned to intellectual birthright, al- 
most as steadily as his rightful inheri- 
tance of title or tower to the legal heir. 
It is easy to say to the querulous gifted 
man in his indignant dumbness, ** Why 
then write ?”” Nor would it be easy to 
make one who can ask that question 
comprehend, how a man may reason- 
ably write much and publish nothing. 
The necessity of the pen, the fierce 
craving for fame, can no more be made 
intelligible to them than the need of 
sight can be explained to those born 
blind, or of speech to those who have 
never spoken. To the multitude of 
modern writers, writing is a craft and 
the pena tool. Now to all those elder 
writers we have been talking of, com- 
position was the outpouring of a mind 
filled with sentiment to repletion, and 
the pen did the office of a tongue. 
Whereas, the minds of the publishing 
multitude seem now for ever tasked 
to concocting some somethings, hard- 
sought and far, as the materiel of a 
book, on purpose that they may pub- 
lish, publish, publish! It seems to 
me, that those finer old English minds 
were vacantly at their ease when their 
genius revealed herself to each, sur- 
prising them like an angel: they were 
the wooed of Nature, not the wooers ; 
or, as our bard said, “ sitting calm in 
the cool element” of unworldly con- 
templative feeling, “ with their garlands 
and singing-robes about them.”” When 
her beauties were thus unveiled to their 
eyes, her riches strewn at their feet, 
the social spirit, strong in all lofty in- 
tellects, then and not till then prompt- 
ed, importuned, and at last, with gentle 
violence, forced them to the presence 
of their brethren; that is, to seeking 
the sympathy of the public in their 
delight ; as one who finds a treasure, 
or has a fortune devolved to him, 
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never rests till he has run to tell his 
whole family what bas befallen him. 

There are minds which extract out 
of every thing in nature food for senti- 
ment. From the silvery and blush- 
coloured shell, and the living crystal 
of the gelly on the sea-shore, to the 
mountainous aud thundering sea itself 
in a storm; from the cottage-child 
singing, hid in deep grass flowering in 
the blue and sweet noonday, accom- 
panied by the humming-bee on the 
clover flower, to the blue and bloated 
body of its sailor-father, that moment 
thrown up ghastly on a solitary sand- 
bank, there to lie like a polypus, rolled 
over by the tide, and torn by birds of 
prey ;—all is food for sentiment, in 
terror, in pity, or in beauty. The 
paragon of such minds was Shake- 
speare’s ; such a mind was Webster's, 
a humble parish-clerk of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn; that sombre, solemn, truly- 
tragical one, which created the terrible 
scenes of the dying Duchess of Malfy, 
kept from that rest in death she seeks 
by a whole band of involuntary tor- 
mentors, a dance of madmen ;—such 
was Marlow’s, he who depicted before 
Shakespeare the agonies of reluctant 
royalty discrowning its own bead—the 
horrors of the same majesty knee-deep 
in the castle-filth of an underground 
dungeon, watched by murderers and 
afraid to sleep, though half-dead for 
want of sleep, lest they should seize 
the opportunity of his falling eyelids 
to make that sleep eternal. With such 
men, to feel, to think, to write, were 
almost as one act. It was the natural 
tendency of such habits of the mind to 
seclude, in a degree, their possessor 
from the worldlings round him ; how- 
ever his wants or even sociability might 
intimately connect him bodily with 
them in their busiest resorts. Still the 
most frequent abode of such a spirit 
must be in the lofty solitude of its own 
philosophic melancholy. From that 
still vantage ground, not only does the 
solitary look down on the whole hu- 
man species with all-different eyes 
from those jostling in the crowd——not 
only does he regard the living mass, 
instead of individually hurrying on 
each to some proud and happy bourn 
of his own, as rolling on to a universal 
grave in one motley tide, like a leaf- 
strewn river to its fall—but his solemn 
vision turns inward; his own mind, 
in all its shadows and its few gleams 
of vivid sunlight, lies exposed like a 
VOL. X. NO. LX. 
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map before him; or, to speak as poets 
write, like the disk of the moon seen 
through a night- telescope — dusky, 
doubtful, yet grand, with conjectures 
of volcanic ruin. Now in this with- 
drawal to the watch-tower of supra- 
mundane thought, consists the pecu- 
liarity of the intense literary character 
—of that only I speak. From this 
arises that dramatic excellence which 
those minds attained ; that keen relish 
(by contrast of utter abstraction, for 
the most part) which a return to hu- 
manity, as it were, afforded them, made 
them intuitive masters of human pas- 
sions, and vivid painters of that scenic 
procession and pomp of many-coloured 
life in detail, which, from their habitual 
lone stand, ever looked in the mass to 
them but a vast procession of mourners 
and a pomp of death. I am so habi- 
tuated to soliloquy, that [ am apt to 
talk as one reads—on and on. The 
Major I hear asleep in his tent; my 
two boys look fast also, half in and 
half out of mine; the sea comes in 
brimming, and gurgles no more in the 
hollow banks of our prison —all’s 
asleep but that fern-owl, and a sea- 
mew at a distance. Are you awake 
yet? 

Amateur Gipsy. Awake and atten- 
tive. 

D. M. Narcotics, then, have no 
power over you. Now one can well 
imagine that some cause may arise to 
make constant, perpetual to the mind 
which I have described its dreary 
dreamy insulation. Solitude, melan- 
choly—not that finer kind, but the 
offspring of worldly disgust, or blighted 
passions, or remorse — death of friends, 
or its own fiery over-sensitive character, 
formed to cause, but not to well endure, 
that cutting off—for -ever repulsing 
sympathetic human approach, like a 
never-sleeping volcano, yet for ever 
needing that sympathy,—one or all 
these causes may shut up such a jarring 
mind and heart, with all their thoughts 
and all their pains, like two creatures 
of hostile natures, each with its whole 
mutual-hating progeny inclosed in a 
cage, to beat each other and themselves 
to death against its bars. Writing, in 
this hermit of my imagining, would be 
as necessary as the systole of the heart 
filled with blood to life. The mind 
overcharged with its contents, like that 
heart with the tide of life, must find 
vent or perish. Such a being, in the 
midst of his eternal civil war within, 
XX 
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would have said, or might, not many 
years ago, reflecting on his own forlorn- 
ness at gaze on his own desolation of 
mind —*“ True, ‘tis sad, ’tis terrible ! 
a dismal prospect! Iam alone in a 
world that seems not my world, but 
the bald round of some planet peopled 
with aliens to my nature, my heart, 
my feelings, though bearing my form. 
This immense of stirring life I look 
upon daily is to me but as a restless 
sea, and this raging human multitude 
as its waves, from whose approach I 
shrink up to my desert rock —this rock 
of an unexplored, unregarded mind. 
Yet I know—I do know—that there 
is a sentient power, a mind, even 
sympathy in that vast body, though 
my own fate has made it thus un- 
kindred to mine. Whatthen? With 
this—this poor feather—I will com- 
mand those sympathies which person- 
ally I forego! With this I am not 
voiceless in my desert, nor will die 
dumb. With this I may possibly cause 
my voice to be heard above all the 
uproar of that living war of waves— 
heard to that hazy shore beyond, even 
to dim and far posterity! With this I 
will yet talk, lone and lost man though 
I be —mind to mind, with the unseen, 
unknown, unborn!” Thus he might 
have soothed himself, while there re- 
mained for him an open court, a fair 
trial, and elbow-room, unjostled by 
impudent pretenders. Such I think 
was the sort of social soothing Rousseau 
found in the praise and listening of a 
world he did not love — keeping a sort 
of perpetual levee of fine minds round 
him, in his deepest solitude, writing 
out music for bread in his garret, or 
floating face upward at his length on 
the lake, between the blue of the clear 
depth and that of heaven in all its 
summer; like a sleeping spirit poised 
in the mid air of the cerulean concave. 

Amateur Gipsy. Yet is there no joy 
in the pen apart from all ambition? 
Hunger of praise,—is that all which 
stimulates genius ? 

D.M. To me it seems that it is not 
the mere desire of being praised that 
actuates writers, as is generally ima- 
gined. Communion with the minds 
of their species is perhaps the strong- 
est incentive to publication. The pain 
of failure is not so much mortified 
vanity, as baffled, repulsed, disap- 
pointed sociability. What is an author 
without readers! An orator without 
an audience. Demosthenes himself, 
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without auditors, and admiring ones 
too, were no more than a gibbering 
man of the woods. It is hard for the 
writer of ambition, even if not just 
ambition, after enduring that solitari- 
ness of study and preparation for the 
grand trial, when at last the eventful 
step is taken, to come forth only to 
endure the sadder solitude of neglect, 
the living burial of obscurity. But 
supposing his aspirings well founded, 
that he has stored his mind with 
images, exercised himself in combining 
and refining them, forced acquaintance 
by dint of lonely labour with the illus- 
trious dead of antiquity in their disused 
tongues—that, above all, he feels that 
viridis vis animi, or whatever genius is, 
within him (although we no longer 
speak of Miltonic genius)—I say what 
dethronement—even Napoleon’s, or 
the Swede’s, or Bajazet’s, I had almost 
said or Belshazzar’s—what imprison- 
ment or what prostration of the whole 
man, body and soul, can exceed the 
fall of the heaven-born hope of genius? 
Would not the fate of such a man 
be like that of Demosthenes, had 
the orator been doomed to spend all 
life in that cave where he immured 
himself—to ever listen to its melan- 
choly drip, or declaim for ever to those 
deaf waves on that solitary shore where 
he painfully learned to declaim, there 
to waste all his impassioned eloquence 
against its senseless thunder? Yes— 
Genius, at this day addressing the read- 
ing world, is in that predicament. 
Amateur Gipsy. But all successful 
authors have not had their ordeal of 
the cave, or the sea-shore, or even that 
of the midnight lamp which cost Milton 
his eyes. Moore and Scott are exam- 
ples—when was their living burial ? 
D.M. Exceptions do not destroy 
the truth established by experience. 
Abundant evidence exists of the lonely 
and melancholy habits of poets ; enough 
to authorise our calling such their fate. 
Perhaps the spirit which impels them 
to solitude and gloom is inseparable 
from the poetic temperament. If not, 
still that frequent converse with the 
famous dead, rather than living, is 
necessary to the formation of their 
character ; and to this much seclusion 
is necessary. There was a time when 
this intense devotion to the hope of 
literary fame fulfilled its own promise ; 
for there was a time when this our 
island was not peopled with authors. 
In the really Augustan age of English 
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literature (the Elizabethan), this long 
preparation for authorship was not 
deemed any thing romantic. But in 
our age such a pains-taking personage, 
1 suspect, would reap ridicule instead 
of respect for his pains. 

Amateur Gipsy. But you don’t mean 
to say that classical and polite attain- 
ments are actually deemed superfluous 
to our professed writers by this fasti- 
dious age? 

D.M. What I would say is, that a 
certain frame of mind, produced by 
long contemplation of the best models 
in composition, as well as the noblest 
objects in nature, is essential to future 
grandeur of literary effort; and this 
preparative course demands that tem- 
porary mental farewell to the world I 
spoke of, the pains of which the public 
(as not desiring any high effort, or 
valuing it if made) is not disposed to 
compensate by one smile more than it 
bestows on every smart and agreeable 
scribbler of fashion. A writer, therefore, 
thus to come blinking abroad from the 
dusk of his study, among the gay 
authors of “ the day,” would resemble 
an owl among canary-birds, all singing 
together in a golden-wired aviary, full 
in the sun. As I have sketched the 
mind of such an anchoret, let us, before 
we retire, take a peep at the man, as he 
sits wasting life’s taper as vainly as that 
which is dying out before him in the 
socket, long after midnight. The muse 
(as we may designate his passion for 
letters, whether poetical or no) has 
been to him a sort of fatal Egeria. 
Nothing more pure, gentle, or harmo- 
nious than her first whispered invita- 
tion to his sanguine youth—to turn 
from the turmoil of the world and its 
ways—turn to the solemn wood with 
her, the silent, shaded, still, sunshiny 
wood of pensive thoughtfulness! to 
return to the full glare of sun and 
world when he would —only to disport 
for awhile and away. But what young 
enthusiast has not experienced the 
strange and sweet spell which bound 
him to the soft sod and labyrinthine 
glades of that wood, as soon as entered 
—how hard to return, how irksome, 
how wearisome return, when by force 
accomplished? Once become a fame- 
smit student, thenceforth study and 
fame are the only sun and moon of 
the enthusiast. Thither, then, our in- 
vited goes, and stays; and regards 
every whisper of the siren as the 
oracle of a true Egeria, tenfold dearer 
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for the sweet secret of her call, pent in 
his own bosom like a sin from his 
nearest kindred, though prompting 
nothing but the noblest aims, the 
utmost benevolence to his brother man, 
and down to the very worm. Then 
comes a sort of moonlight dimness, 
and a dulled soundlessness, on that 
glare and tumult of the world in all 
its glories, to Ais mind’s eye and ear, 
which grows and grows into a dusk, 
and almost a silence—still not dread- 
ful, though solemn. And though friends 
wonder at the apathy with which a 
youth can look and listen to those 
worldly temptations of every sense, in 
which even palsied age finds music 
and strong attraction—he has his joy! 
Let them wonder! Little they know 
what a green, glorious, more delicious 
world he bas in prospect, his secret 
own !—on what a bank of lilies and 
without spot he is. reposing himself, 
in readiness for the ascent of that 
paradise of the mountain before him, 
which has become to him the world, 
shining glorified by the purple morn- 
ing, in the (not long) perspective of 
the tangled vista of his wood—which 
he will disentangle, and clear, and 
penetrate—how soon! And then! 
No wonder that every moment devoted 
to the every-day tasks of common life 
seems a moment stolen from life. His 
new birth is finished. He walks this 
wearisome world still, but is the crea- 
ture of another. No, as yet there is 
no other. Clouds and shadows still 
hover round that fine hill’s narrow path. 
Fame is still but a hope, a doubt— 
meanwhile the change in his actual 
existence is become a certainty. Thus 
he begins to feel, in his intellectual life, 
a fear and failing of heart, and in that 
outward diurnal scene the natural sad- 
ness ofa world without hope. Anaim- 
less hopeless world who can endure ? 
Voluntarily, who would return to such ? 
Especially, seeing that every step taken 
in it is one lost to the path of his only 
aim and hope. Perhaps he is of ardent 
passions. If he withhold himself from 
tender ties, he lives loveless, unloved, 
and is miserable. If he venture on 
them, he pines for the sweet society of 
his little ones, whose prattle no music 
less sweet than that of hope-fed learn- 
ing, no jealous mistress less divine than 
Urania herself, should have forced him 
to even partially renounce. Oh, but 
he will come forth (so whispers vanity) 
a glorified being, and they too shall 
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share that glory by reflection! Though 
he live friendless, it is that he may 
make “ mankind his friend,” and by 
consequence theirs. Behold him 
emerge at last—alas! to the unro- 
mantic world which laughs at enthu- 
siasm—he is a child for its ignorance 
of it, and a madman for his claim upon 
it. Had he become a gay and worldly 
man, he would have better qualified 
himself for obtaining its applause, than 
by all that martyrdom of his heart and 
social feelings. He is indeed like a 
child which has wandered into a wood 
at earliest dawn, tempted by the peep- 
ing rubies of wood-strawberries in the 
ground-ivy and mosses, and insects in 
their emerald and golden armours, the 
gilding streaks of sunrise, the moving 
mosaic of the summer green leaves’ sha- 
dows, flickering — whatever can charm 
a young eye, as does Parnassus seen by 
sunrise a young poet. He is like such 
a child, who wanders there lost — yet 
so delighted that he forgets that he is 
lost; till coming out, with his little 
childish harvest of treasure, he finds 
the sun he left mounting, low—the 
landscape he left brilliant, dull, with a 
cloudy afternoon. The child may find 
his home, and rest, and mother’s smile 
again—the man never. He is trans- 
figured to himself and to others. After 
that sweeter voice of the Muse, and 
her low and sweet duet with Hope, 
still ringing in his ears, the voice of 
man sounds—oh, how harsh it sounds ! 
There is no music after theirs—no light 
after that delicious twilight of his 
Egerian grove of contemplation; the 
sun itself is grown a gorgeous imper- 
tinent— it looks reproach at his listless 
distaste of worldly tasks; the very 
smoothest highway of life seems rugged 
as a rock after his soundless foot-fall 
on the moss velvet of its labyrinthine 
walks, in all their dew and silence. 
His nerves shrink from the impressions 
even of common life’s demands, like 
the flesh abraded of its skin, that will 
ache at the very air that is our life. 
He shivers and pines after his solitude ; 
but that also is now transformed, with 
the silencing of its sweet oracle, by the 
stern new faith—the ascendancy of 
fashion over fame, of mock science 
over poetry. Dumb is his lifelong 
haunt, dumb the every day scene 
around him—all dumb and joyless. 
Thus become an outcast, and sad 
looker-on of the great family of man, 
instead of an actor, he has time and 
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tact to pry disconsolately severe into 
their characters. He is conscious of a 
sort of perpetual imprisonment within 
himself; having much, perhaps, worthy 
of living in other men’s minds, which 
he knows he must carry to his grave. 
Hence secret wrath and disgust. And 
now his too keen sense of the self- 
tormenting madness of man wakes his 
sorrowful anger; and this is called 
misanthropy. Excess of feeling makes 
him impatient of many things unfelt 
by the gross and self-absorbed man of 
the world; and this is called selfish- 
ness and want of feeling, if it find vent 
in fury. He is full of misery; there- 
fore fiercely intolerant of the least 
unjust and wanton addition to it. In 
short, loving children, he has lived 
childless—not uncourted by forturie, 
he has lived unfortunate—the extra- 
vagance of his eager genius has classed 
him with fools in the vulgar estimation 
—of a hopeful, aspiring, social man, 
he is become a hopeless, sunken-heart- 
ed, savage, solitaryone. He feels that 
he is no longer fit for the world, nor 
has he any longer delight in his wood 
(the dumb, the hope-deserted !); and 
loiters and languishes out the remnant 
of his blasted life, a nondescript, 
all shunned, misunderstood outcast 
of both. Petty minds, whose pos- 
sessors are ever children, delight to 
call him mad, in that spirit of half play, 
half malice, which prompts vulgar and 
ill-taught children to persecute a mad- 
man. Perhaps, after all, they speak 
truth without knowing it, and so are 
more bitterly injurious than they mean 
to be; for in this case, at least, “ the 
greater the truth the greater the libel.” 

Amateur Gipsy. Let us hope your 
picture of blighted ambition in lite- 
rature over-coloured. But do you 
design the prototype of your copy or 
caricature to be viewed as an author 
disappointed after trial or before? 

D. M. Oh, assuredly before! A 
man who could deliberately get up a 
work, submit it to the modern critical 
court, and thus limit his ambition to 
that ephemeral reward which the high- 
est genius can now expect, would 
neither have devoted himself to such 
an ambition with that kind of fury 
from his earliest age, nor suffer that 
intense pain and dark conversion of 
character from its failure. Assuredly 
before. Such a man would be (and for 
ever be) one of the “ unknown poets.” 
A volume of mournful interest might 
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perhaps be written on the fates of 
the little “‘ unknowns,” explored and 
dragged to light from the shepherds’ 
haunts of the mountain-side and sheep- 
fold in the dingle, and even from the 
city purlieus—But see! the moon is 
near its set-—or else that thick haze 
we see rolled immense along that dim 
magnificent coast, to beyond Barmouth, 
gives that appearance to it of a beam- 
less globe of fire. 

Amateur Gipsy. What a fine back- 
ground its disc just now gives to that 
promontory rock not far off—isn’t it 
a dark rock ? 
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D.M. It towers, indeed, like a rock 
upon a rock ; but that black bulk you 
see as it were hanging in air, cut off 
by the moonlight fog from the level 
below, is the ruinous castle of Harlech, 
once overhanging that sea, now a mile 
of sand-hills distant from it. You can 
see through it now: the red moon 
behind shews trees branching across 
the clefts time has made in its round 
towers. Good night. By day, perhaps, 
we'll have a talk of our prose. 

Amateur Gipsy. Peace be with you! 

[ Exeunt into respective tents. 


THE DAYS OF YORE! 


Awake the harp that slumbers — 
The merry harp of old, 

And tell, in lightsome numbers, 
Of England’s age of gold ; 

When honour won the guerdon, 
And merit wore the crest, 

And labour, from its burden, 
Found sunny spots for rest, 

In the days of yore! 


Oh! sing the days of glory, 
When nobles graced their state 
By deeds that live in story ; 
When every castle-gate 
Was open to the stranger ; 
Then wassail flowed for all, 
While songs of love and danger 
Rang through the feudal hall, 
In the days of yore! 


Wake England’s harp to glory ! 
It will not waken now: 
She has no mighty story, 
Nor garland for her brow ; 
No wassail-cups are flowing, 
To cheer the stranger guest ; 
No hearth with embers glowing, 
Where pilgrim feet may rest, 


As in days of yore! 
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THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 
ON WINE, WAR, WOEMEN, WOODEN SHOES, FILOSOPHY, FROGS, AND FREE TRADE, 
(From the Prout Papers.) 
Cuapter III.—Fitosopry. 


** Quando Gallus cantat, Petrus flet.”—Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 


** Si de nos coqs la voix altiére ‘Tf old St. Peter on his rock 
Troubla l’héritier de St. Pierre Wept when he heard the Gallic cock, 
Grace aux annates aujourd’hui, Has not the good French hen (God bless her!) 
Nos poules vont pondre pour lui,” Laid many an egg for his successor?” 
Béranger. Prout. 


Berore we plunge with Prout into the depths of French Philosophy, we must 
pluck a crow with the Sun. Not often does it occur to us to notice a newspaper 
criticism ; nor, indeed, in this case, should we condescend to wax angry at the 
discharge of the penny-a-liner’s popgun, were it not that an imputation has been 
cast on the good father’s memory, which cannot be overlooked, and must be wiped 
away. The caitiff who writes in the Sun has, at the instigation of Satan, thrown 
out a hint that these songs, and specifically his brilliant translation of “ Malbrook,” 
were written “ under vinous inspiration!” A false and atrocious libel this, to use 
the language of Tom Duncombe, and an instance of the unparalleled audacity of 
the press. Great mental powers and superior cleverness are too often supposed 
to derive assistance from the bottle. Thus the virtue of the elder Cato ( prisci 
Catonis) is most unjustifiably ascribed to potations by the giddy, unreflecting 
Horace ; and a profane French sophist has attributed Noah’s escape from the 
Flood to his partiality for the vine : 


“ Noé le patriarche, “To have drown’d an old chap, 
Si célébre par l’arche, Such a friend to ‘ the tap,’ 
Aima fort le jus du tonneau ; The Flood would have felt compunction : 
Puisqu’il planta la vigne, Noah owed his escape 
Convenez qu’était digne To his love for the grape ; 
De ne point se noyer dans l'eau !” And his ‘ark’ was an empty puncheon.” 


The illustrious Queen Anne, who, like our own Recina, encouraged literature 
and patronised wit, was similarly calumniated after her death, when her statue 
was put up where it now stands, with its back to Paul’s church and its face 
turned towards that celebrated corner of the churchyard which in those days was 
a brandy-shop. Nay, was not our late dignified Lord Chancellor equally lam- 
pooned, without the slightest colour of a pretext, excepting, perhaps, “ because 
his nose is red,” and also because, instead of writing as formerly in the “ bloody 
old Times,” he had chosen to scribble latterly in the Blue and Yellow. Good 
reason has he to curse his evil genius, and to exclaim with Ovid — 


** Ingenio perii Naso poeta meo !” 
5. 


But to return to Prout. We were prepared, by our previous experience 
and our knowledge of history, for this outbreak of calumny in his case ; and we 
knew, by a reference to the biography of Christopher Columbus, of Galileo, and 
of Dr. Faustus (the great inventor of the art of printing), that his intellectual 
superiority would raise up a host of adversaries prepared to malign him in every 
possible shape, and, if necessary, to accuse him of witchcraft. The writer in 
the Sun has not yet gone quite so far in his impeachment, contenting himself for 
the present with the assertion that the father penned “ the Songs of France” to 
the sound of a gurgling flagon— 


“ Aux dour gloux gloux que fait la bouteille.” 


The idea is not a new one. When Demosthenes shaved his head, and spent 
the winter in a cellar transcribing the works of Thucydides, ’twas said of him, 
on his emerging into the light of the ize, that “ his speeches smelt of oil.” 
It was stated of that locomotive knight, Sir Richard Blackmore, whose epic poem 
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on King Arthur is now (like Bob Montgomery’s Omnipresence) nowhere to be 
found, that he : 
“« Wrote to the rumbling of his coach-wheels.”’ 


In allusion to Byron’s lameness, it was hinted by some Zoilus that he penned 
not a few of his verses stans pede in uno. Even a man’s genealogy is not safe 
from inuendo and inference; for Sam Rogers having discovered, from his song, 
“ Le Taileur et la Fée,” that Béranger’s father was a tailor, pronounced his pa- 
rentage and early impressions to be the cause why he was such a capital hand 
at a hem-a-stich. If a similar analogy can hold good in Tom Moore’s case, 
it will no doubt become obvious why /Ais‘compositions are so “ highly spiced,” 
his taste so “ liquorish,” and his muse so prodigal of “ sugar-candy.” 

But is it come to this? must we needs, at this time of day, vindicate the holy 
man’s character? and are we driven to take up the cudgels for his sobriety ? — 
he, whose frugal life was proverbial, and whose zeal, backed by personal example, 
was all-powerful to win his parishioners from the seduction, of Barleycorn, and 
reduce them to a habit of temperance, ad bonam frugem reducere! He, of whom 
it might be predicated, that while a good conscience was the juge convivium of 
his mind, his corporeal banquet was a perpetual red-herring! Water-cresses, so 
abundant on that bleak hill, were his only luxury ; for he belonged to that class of 
Pythagorean philosophers of whom Virgil speaks, in his description of the plague : 

‘* Non illis epule nocuere repéste : 
Frondibus et victu pascuntur simplicis herbe.”—Georg. III. 

Cicero tells us, in his Tusculan Questions (what he might have read in Xenophon), 
that water-cresses were a favourite diet in Persia. His words are: “ Perse nihil 
ad panem adhibebant preter nasturtium.” (Tusc. Quest. v., 140). I only make 
this remark en passant, as it would seem, in comparing Ireland with Tommy’s 
“ delightful province of the sun,” that round towers and water-cresses are common 
to both countries: a matter somewhat singular, since the taste for water-grass 
is by no means generally diffused among European nations. Pliny, indeed 
(lib. xix., cap. viii.), goes so far as to state, that this herb creates an unpleasant 
titillation in the nose: “ Nasturtium nomen accepit a narium tormento.” But 
Spenser says of the native Irish, that ‘ wherever they found a plot of shamrocks 
or water-cresses, there they flocked as to a feast.” -—State of Ireland, a.v. 1580. 

When we assert that Prout was thus a model of abstemiousness, we by no means 
intend to convey the notion that he was inhospitable. Is not his Carousal on 
record in the pages of Resina? and will it not be remembered when the feast of 
O’Rourke is forgotten? Ifa friend chanced to drop into his hut on a frosty night, 
he felt no more scruple in cracking with his guest a few bottles of Medoc than 
George Knapp, the redoubtable mayor of Cork, in demolishing, with his municipal 
club, a mad-dog’s pericranium. Nor were his brother-clergy in that diocese less 
remarkable for well-ordered conviviality. Horace, in his trip to Brundusium, 
says, that parish-priests are only bound (on account of their poverty) to supply 
a stranger with a fire-side of bog-wood, and potatoes and salt — 

‘* Suppeditant parochi quod debent ligna salemque :” 
whereas he foolishly imagines that nothing can surpass a bishop’s hospitality — 
“* Pontificum potiore ccenis.” 


Were the poet now-a-days to make a trip to Cork, he would find matters managed 
vice versd, and the advice of Paul to bishop Timothy (ch. iii.) forgotten. 

From all we have said on this subject, and still more from what we could add, 
if inclined to be wrathful, Prout’s calumniators may learn a lesson of forbearance 
and decorum. His paths are the paths of pleasantness and peace ; but beware 
of crossing him in his walk of literature, or molesting him in his rambles through 
the byways of Parnassus. We are determined to protect him from assault ; 
we are ready to fling down the gauntlet in his defence. Far be it from us to 
throw an apple of discord, but Prout is the apple of our eye. Let the man in 
“ the Sun” read how Daniel O’ Rourke fell from “ the moon ;’’ or rather let him 
recollect the Dutch ambassador’s answer to the grand monarque, when Louis 
shewed him his own royal face painted in the disc of an emblematic “Sol ” ; 
“Je vois avec plaisir votre majesté dans le plus grand DES ASTRES. 

OLiver YORKE. 
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Watergrasshill, Dec. 1833. 
Tue historian of Charles the Fifth, in 
that very remarkable chapter of his 
immortal work wherein he discourseth 
of the children of Loyola, in reference 
to which there is a paper in my chest 
[already published, O. Y.] takes the 
opportunity of manifesting his asto- 
nishment that so learned a body of 
men should never have produced,among 
crowds of poets, critics, divines, meta- 
physicians, orators, and astronomers, 
“one single philosopher!” By the 
ghost of Confucius! O Robertson! 
thou hast in that ilk made a most rare 
discovery! nor does it in the least dis- 
parage the value of thy mare’s nest 
that its egg is a bit paradoxical. But 
as I verily believe that I have been sent 
into this sublunary world for the special 
purpose of detecting plagiarism in the 
most recondite recesses of the literary 
domain, | must accomplish my mission 
in the Scotch professor’s case, and pre- 
mise by acquainting the public, that 
this sagacious observation, this ingeni- 
ous maggot, was first generated in the 
prolific brain of the notorious D’Alem- 
bert, himself an undeniable “ philo- 
sopher.” Every one I imagine knows 
what guess-sort of wiseacre France 
gave birth to in the person of that 
algebraical gentleman. I say France 
in general, using advisedly the whole- 
sale term, as none ever knew who his 
parents were in detail, he, like myself, 
having graduated in a foundling hos- 
pital. By the by, it is a remarkable 
circumstance, which I shall record for 
D'Israeli “id curioso,” that in the 
noble seminary des Enfans Trouvés, 
that grand metropolitan magazine for 
anonymous contributions, where he 
became learned in all the science of 
the Egyptians, the future geometer was 
only known by the name of “ Jaques 
le Rond,” which he exchanged in after- 
life for the more sonorous title of 
D’Alembert: not rendering himself 
thereby a whit more capable of finding 
the quadrature of the circle. To be 
sure, in that fancy he only imitated his 
illustrious fellow-labourer in the in- 
fernal vineyard, Francois Arouet, whom 
mortals call * Voltaire” by his own 
particular desire. Now Robertson, of 
the Kirk of Scotland, ought to have 
known, when he adopted, second-hand, 
the above piece of absurdity, that by 
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the term philosopher the French infidel 
meant any thing but a well-regulated, 
sound, and sagacious mind, reposing 
in calm grandeur on the rock of Reve- 
lation, and looking on with scornful 
pity while modern sophists go through 
all the drunken capers of emancipated 
scepticism. Does the historian, grave 
and thoughtful as he elsewhere ever is, 
mean by that passage to countenance 
such vagaries of human reason? or 
does he deem the wild mazes of the 
philosophic dance, in which Hobbes, 
Spinoza, his countrymen David Hume 
and Monboddo, join with Diderot, 
Helvetius, and D’Holbac, worthy of 
applause and imitation ? 

** Saltantes satyros imitabitur Alphesi- 

beeus ?” 

If such be the blissful vision of his 
philosophy, then, indeed, may we ex- 
claim, with the judicious poet of Eton 
College, “’Tis folly to be wise!” But 
if to possess an unrivalled knowledge 
of human nature—if to ken with in- 
tuitive glance all the secrets of men’s 
hearts — if to control the passions—if 
to gain ascendency by sheer intellect 
over mankind—if to civilise the savage 
— if to furnish missionaries to the In- 
dian and American hemisphere, as well 
as professors to the Universities of 
Europe, and “ confessors” to the court 
of kings, be characteristics of genuine 
philosophy and mental greatness, allow 
me to put in a claim for the Society 
that is no more ; the downfal of which 
was the signal for every evil bird of 
bad omen to flit abroad and pollute 
the world— 





Obscenique canes, importuneque 
volucres.” 
And still, though it may sound passing 
strange to the ears of modern demo- 
crats, the first treatise on the grand 
popular dogma of the sovereignty of 
the people was written and published 
in Spain by a Jesuit. It was Father 
Mariana who first, in his book De In- 
stitutione Regis, taught the bold doc- 
trine, that kings are but trustees for 
the benefit of the nation, freely de- 
veloping what was timidly hinted at 
by Thomas Aquinas. Bayle, whom 
the professor will admit to the full 
honours of a philosophic chair of pesti- 
lence,* acknowledges, in sundry pass- 
ages, the superior sagacity of these 





* «« Cathedra pestilentia” is the Vulgate translation of what the authorised Church- 


version calls the ‘‘ chair of the scorner,”’ Psalm i. 1,~—O. Y. 
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pious men, under whom he studied at 
Toulouse; and if, by accumulating 
doubts and darkness on the truths of 
Christianity, he has merited to be called 
the cloud-compelling Jupiter among 
philosophers, NeQsanytesra Zeus, surely 
some of this very equivocal praise be- 
longs to his masters; who, moreover, 
sent forth from their schools in Des- 
cartes, in Torricelli, and in Bossuet, 
sound specimens of reasoning and 
wisdom. 

But the French character is essen- 
tially unphilosophical. Of the Greeks 
it has been said, what I would rather 
apply to our merry neighbours, that 
they were “a nation of children,” pos- 
sessing all the frolicsome wildness, 
all the playful attractiveness of that 
pleasant epoch in life, but deficient in 
the graver faculties of dispassionate re- 
flection. ‘EaAnves ass oaudss, ytewy 3s 
"EaAny ovdas. Inthe reign of Louis XIV. 
l'Abbé Bossu gravely discusses, in his 
Cours de Belles Lettres, the question, 
“ whether a native of Germany can 
possess wit?” The phlegmatic dwellers 
on the Danube might retort by pro- 
posing as a problem to the University 
of Gottingen, An datur philosophus 
inter Gallos? Certain it is, and I 
know them well, that the calibre of 
their mind is better adapted to receive 
and discharge “ small shot” than “ heavy 
metal.” That they are more calculated 
to shine in the imaginative, the orna- 
mental, the refined and delicate depart- 
ments of literature, than in the sober, 
sedate, and profound pursuits of phi- 
losophy ; and it is not without reason 
that history tells of their ancestors, when 
on the point of taking the capitol, that 
they were foiled and discomfited by a 
goose. 

Cicero had a great contempt for the 
guidance of Greek philosophers in 
matters appertaining to religion, think- 
ing, with reason, that there was in the 
Roman gravity a more fitting disposi- 
tion of mind for such important in- 
quiries—“ Cum de religione agitur, 
Titum Coruncanium aut Publium Scex- 
volam, pontifices maximos, nonZenonem, 
aut Cleanthum, aut Chrysippum se- 
quor.” (De Natura Deor.) Theterms 
of insulting depreciation, Greculus 
and Gracia mendax, are familiar to 
the readers of the Latin classics; and 
from Aristophanes we can learn, that 
frogs, a talkative, saltatory, and un- 
substantial noun of multitude, was then 
applied to Greeks, as now-a-days to 
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Frenchmen. But of this more anon 
when I come to treat of “ frogs and 
free-trade.” I am now on the chapter 
of philosophy. 

Vague generalities and sweeping 
assertions relative to national character 
are too much the fashion with writers 
of the Puckler Muskaw and Lady Mor- 
gan school : wherefore I select at once 
an individual illustration of my theory 
concerning the French; and | hope I 
shall not be accused of dealing unfairly 
towards them when I put forward as a 
sample the Marquis de Buffon. Of all 
the eloquent prose writers of France, 
none has surpassed in graceful and 
harmonious diction the great naturalist 
of Burgundy. His work combines two 
qualities rarely found in conjunction 
on the same happy page, viz. accurate 
technical information and polished ele- 
gance of style: but when he goes 
beyond his depth—when, tired of 
exquisite delineations and graphic de- 
picturings, he forsakes the “‘ swan,” the 
* Arabian horse,” the “ beaver,” and 
the ‘“ ostrich,” for ‘ Sanconiathon, 
Berosus, and the cosmogony of the 
world,” what a melancholy exhibition 
does he make of elaborate insanity and 
ingenious dotage. Not to leave Moses 
a leg to stand on, he sweeps away at 
one stroke of his pen the foundations 
of Genesis, and reconstructs this terra- 
queous planet on a new patent prin- 
ciple. Ihave been at some pains to 
acquire a comprehensive notion of his 
system, and, aided by an old Jesuit, 
I have succeeded in condensing the 
voluminous dissertation into a few 
lines, for the use of those who are 
dissatisfied with the Mosaic statement, 
particularly the professors at the school 
in Gower Street :— 


1. In the beginning was the Sun, 
from which a splinter was shot off by 
chance, and that was our globe. 

2. And the globe had for its nucleus 
melted glass, with! an envelope of hot 
water, 

3. And it began to twirl round, and 
became somew hat flattened at the poles. 

4. ‘Not, when the water grew cool, 
insects began to appear, and shell-fish. 

5. And from the accumulation of 
shells, particularly oysters (tom i., 4to 
edit. p. 14), the earth was gradually 
formed, with ridges of mountains, on the 
principle of the Monte Testacio at the 
gate of Rome. 

6. %ut the melted glass kept warm 
for a long time, and the arctic climate 
was as hot in those days as the tropics 
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now are: witness a frozen rhinoceros 
found in Siberia, &c. &c. &c. 

To all which discoveries no one 
will be so illiberal as to refuse the 
appropriate acclamation of “ Very fine 
oysters !”” 

As I have thus furnished the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
with a compendious substitute for the 


















































La Théorie des Eclipses. 
(Jupiter loquitur.) 





Je jure le Styx qui tournoie 
Dans le pays de Tartara, 
Qu’a “ Colin-maillard ” on jouera 
Or sus! tirez au sort, qu’on voie 
Lequel d’entre vous le sera. 
































Le bon Soleil l’avait bien dit — 
Le sort lui échut en partage : 
Chacun rit ; et suivant Pusage, 

Aussitét la Lune s’offrit 
Pour lui voiler son beau visage. 

















It would be a scandalous affair in- 
deed, if the palm of absurdity and the 
bronze medal of impudence in philo- 
sophic discovery were to be awarded to 
Buffon, when Voltaire had announced 
himself as a candidate in the same field 
of speculation. This great man, dis- 
coursing on a similar subject, in his 
profound work, Questions Encyclopé- 
diques, labours to remove the vulgar 
presumption in favour of a general 
deluge, derived from certain marine 
remains and conchylia found on the 
Alps and Pyrenees. He does not 
hesitate to trace these shells to the 
frequency of pilgrims returning with 
scollops on their hats from St. Jago 
di Compostello across the mountains. 
Here are his words, q. e. (art. Coquil.) : 
“ Si nous faisons réflexion a la foule 
innombrable de pélerins qui partent a 
pied de St. Jaques en Galice, et de toutes 
les provinces, pour aller a Rome par le 
Mont Cénis, chargés de coquilles a leurs 
bonnets,” &c. &c.— a deep and original 
explanation of a very puzzling geolo- 
gical problem, and a solution of the 
difficulty which would elicit from an 
Italian the acknowledgment, Se non é 
vero, é ben’ trovato. 

But let the patriarch of Ferney hide 
his diminished head before a late 
French philosophic writer, citoyen Du- 
puis, author of that grand and sublime 
work, De l’Origine des Cultes. This 
profound performance is the manual 
of modern deism, and deservedly has 
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obsolete book of Genesis, I think it 
right also to supply the Chaldeans 
of Gower Street with a few notions 
on astronomy; wherefore I subjoin a 
French song on one of the most in- 
teresting phenomena of the solar sys- 
tem, in which effusion of some anony- 
mous poet there is about as much 
wisdom as in Buffon’s cosmogony. 


On the Eclipse (a new theory). 
For the use of the London University. 


All heaven, I swear by Styx that rolls, 
Its dark flood round the land of souls! 
Shall play this day at ‘ Blind man’s buff.” 
Come, make arrangements on the spot; 
Prepare the ‘kerchief, draw the lot— 

So Jove commands! Enough ! 


Lot fell on Sot: the stars were struck 
At such an instance of ill luck. 

Then Luna forward came, 
And bound with gentle, modest hand, 
O’er his bright brow the muslin band : 
Hence mortals learned the game. 





been commemorated by a poet from 
Gascony; who concludes his compli- 
mentary stanzas to the illustrious author 
by telling him that he has at last drawn 
up Truth from the bottom of a well, 
wherein the ancients had consigned her 
—vous avez tiré la vérité pu purts! 
Now, it may not be uninteresting, 
as assuredly it will be edifying, for the 
British public to learn that citizen 
Dupuis has imagined a most simple 
method of explaining the rise and 
origin of the Christian religion, which 
(setting aside all the rubbish of history) 
he clearly shews to have been nothing 
more or less at its commencement than 
an ‘astronomical allegory :” Christ 
standing for the Sun, the twelve apos- 
tles representing the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, Our Lady being the constella- 
tion of Virgo, &c. &c.; just with as 
much ease as a future historian of these 
countries may convert our grand Whig 
cabinet into an allegorical fable, put- 
ting Lord Althorp for the sign of Taurus, 
Palmerston for the Goat, Ellice for 
Ursa Major, and finding in Brougham 
an undeniable emblem of Scorpio. 
Volney, in his Ruines, seems to 
emulate the bold theories of Dupuis; 
and the grand conclusion at which all 
these worthies arrive, by the devious 
and labyrinthine paths they severally 
tread,— whether, with Lamettrie, they 
adopt plain materialism, or, with Con- 
dillac, hint at the possibility of matter 
being capable of thought, or, with 
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Diderot, find no difference between 
man and a dog but the clothes ( Vie de 
Sénéque)—is, emancipation from all 
moral tie, and contempt for all exist- 
ing institutions. Their disciples fill 
the galleys in France, and cause our 
own Botany Bay to present all the 
agreeable varieties of a philosophical 
hortus siccus. But Ireland has _pro- 
duced a specimen of consummate 
proficiency in the grand fundamental 
maxims of utilitarianism and _philo- 


The Death of Socrates. 


By the Rev. Robert Burrowes, Dean of 
St. Finbur’s Cathedral, Cork. 


The night before Larry was stretched, 
The boys they all paid him a visit ; 

A bit in their sacks, too, they fetched — 
They sweated their duds till they riz it: 

For Larry was always the lad, 
When a friend was condemned to the 

squeezer, 

But he’d pawn all the togs that he had, 

Just to help the poor boy to a sneezer, 
And moisten his gob fore he died. 


‘«’Pon my conscience, dear Larry,” says I, 
‘«« [’m sorry to see you in trouble, 
And your life’s cheerful noggin run dry, 
And yourself going off like its bubble!” 
“ Hould your tongue in that matter,” 
says he; 
“ Fortheneckcloth I don’t carea button, 
And by this time to-morrow you'll see 
Your Larry will be dead as mutton : 
All for what? ’kase his courage was 
eood !” 


The boys they came crowding in fast ; 
They drew their stools close round 
about him ; 
Six glims round his trap-case they placed-— 
He couldn't be well waked without’em. 
I axed if he was fit to die, 
Without having duly repented ? 
Says Larry, ‘‘ That’s all in my eye, 
And all by the clargy invented, 
To make a fat bit for themselves.” 


Then the cards being called for, they 
played, 
Till Larry found one of them cheated ; 
Quick he made a hard rap at his head— 
The lad being aisily heated. 

‘So ye chates me bekase I’m in grief! 
O! is that, by the Holy, the reason ? 
Soon I'll give you to know, you d—d 

thief! 
That you're cracking your jokes out of 
season, 
And scuttle your nob with my fist.” 


Then in came the priest with his book, 
He spoke him so smooth and so civil ; 

Larry tipp’d him a Kilmainham look, 

And pitched his big wig to the divil. 
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sophy, exemplified in the calm com- 
posure, dignified tranquillity, and in- 
structive self-possession with which 
death may be encountered after a life 
of usefulness. For the benefit and 
comfort of our allies the French, I have 
taken some pains to initiate them, 
through the medium of a translation, 
into the workings of an Irish mind 
unfettered by conscientious scruples 
on the threshold of eternity. 


La Mort de Socrate. 


Par l’ Abbé de Prout, Curé du Mont-auz- 
Cressons, prés de Cork. 


A la veille d’étre pendu, 
Notr’ Laurent recut dans sa gite, 
Honneur qui lui était bien da, 
De nombreux amis la visite ; 
Car chacun s¢avait que Laurent 
A son tour rendrait la pareille, 
Chapeau, montre, et veste engageant, 
Pour que l’ami put boire bouteille, 
Ni faire, a gosier sec, le saut. 


* Hélas, notre garcon !” lui dis-je, 
“« Combien je regrette ton sort ! 
Te voila fleur, que sur sa tige 
Moissonne la cruelle mort !”— 
“ Au diable,” dit-il, “le roi George! 
Ca me fait la valeur d’un bouton ; 
Devant le boucher qui l’égorge, 
Je serai comme un doux mouton, 
Et saurai montrer du courage!” 


Des amis déja la cohorte > 
Remplissait son étroit réduit ; 
‘« Six chandelles, ho! qu’on apporte, 
Donnons du lustre a cette nuit !” 
Alors je cherchai 4 connaitre 
S’il s’était diment repenti? 
** Bah ! c’est les fourberies des prétres ; 
Les gredins, ils en ont menti, 
Et leurs contes d’enfer sont faux!” 


L’on demande les cartes. Au jeu 
Laurent voit un larron qui triche ; 
D’honneur tout rempli, il prend feu, 
Et d'un bon coup de poign |’affiche. 
“* Ha, coquin! de mon dernier jour 
Tu croyais profiter, peut-étre ; 
Tu oses me jouer ce tour! 
Prends ¢a pour ta peine, vil traitre ! 
Et apprends a te bien conduire.” 


Quand nous efimes cessé nos ébats, 
Laurent, en ce triste repaire, 
Pour le disposer au trépas, 
Voit entrer Monsieur le Vicaire. 
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Then raising a little his head, 
To get a sweet drop of the bottle, 
And pitiful sighing he said, 
**O! the hemp will be soon round 
my throttle, 
And choke my poor windpipe to 
death !” 


So mournful these last words he spoke, 
We all vented our tears in a shower ; 
For my own part, I thought my heart broke 
To see him cut down like a flower! 
On his travels we watched him next day, 
O, the hangman I thought I could kill 
him ! 
Not one word did our poor Larry say, 
Nor changed till he came to King 
William : 
Och, my dear! then his colour 
turned white! 


When he came to the nubbling chit, 
He was tucked up so neat and so pretty ; 
The rumbler jugged off from his feet, 
And he died with his face to the city. 
He kicked, too, but that was all pride, 
For soon you might see ’twas all over ; 
And as soon as the noose was untied, 
Then at Dalky we waked him in clover, 
And sent him to take a ground-sweat. 


There has been an attempt by Victor 
Hugo to embody into a book the prin- 
ciples of Stoic philosophy which Larry 
herein propounds to his associates ; 
and the French poet has spun out into 
the shape of a long yarn, called “ Le 
dernier Jour d'un Condamné,” what my 
friend Dean Burrowes had so ably 
condensed in his immortal ballad. But 
I suspect that Addison's tragedy of 
Cato furnished the original hint, in the 
sublime soliloquy about suicide — 


“It must be so! Plato, thou reasonest 
well ;” 


unless we trace the matter as far back 
as Hamlet’s conversation with the grave- 
digger. 

The care and attention with which 
“the boys” paid the last funeral 
honours to the illustrious dead, anxious 
to testify their adhesion to the doctrines 
of the defunct philosopher by a glorious 
“ wake,” remind me of the pomp and 
ceremony with which the sans culottes 
of Paris conveyed the carcass of Voltaire 
and the ashes of Jean Jaques to the 
Panthéon in 1794. The wholesale cut- 
throat Marat was subsequently added 
by the same lads to the goodly collec- 
tion of relics therein gathered; and 
never was there an inscription so well 
deserved as that which blazed on the 
front of that temple’s gorgeous portico— 
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Aprés un sinistre regard, 
Le front de sa main il se frotte, 
Disant tout haut, ‘* Venez plus tard !” 
Et tout bas, ‘‘ Vilain calotte !” 
Puis son verre il vida deux fois. 





Lors il parla de l’échafaud, 
Et de sa derniére cravate ; 
Grands dieux! que ¢a paraissait beau 
De le voir mourir en Socrate ! 
Le trajet en chantant il fit— 
La chanson point ne fut un pseaume ; 
Mais palit un peu quand il vit 
La statue du Roy Guillaume — 
Les pendards n’aiment pas ce roi! 





Quand fut au bout de son voyage, 

Le gibet fut prét en un clin ; 
Mourant i] tourna le visage 

Vers la bonne ville de Dublin. 
Il dansa la carmagnole, 

Et mourut comme fit Malbrook ; 
Puis nous enterrames le dréle 

Au cimetiére de Donnybrook. 

Que son ame-y-soit en repos ! 





** Aux grands hommes la patrie re¢on- 
naissante !” 


The Confessions of Rousseau had 
stamped him a thorough vagabond ; 
and the Pucelle of Voltaire, by com- 
bining an outrage on morals with a 
sneer at the purest and most exalted 
instance of romantic patriotism on re- 
cord in his own or any other country, 
had eminently entitled the writer to be 
** waked ” by the most ferocious ruffians 
that ever rose from the kennel to trample 
on all the decencies of life, and riot in 
all the beatitude of democracy. 

There was a man in those days who 
deserved to live in better times; but, 
carried away by the frenzy of the season 
(for “ madness ruled the hour”), he 
had voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
That man was the painter David, then 
a member of the Convention ; subse- 
quently the imperial artist, whose glo- 
rious picturings of “ The Passage of the 
Alps by Bonaparte,” of “‘ The Spartans 
at Thermopyle,” and “ The Emperor 
in his Coronation Robes,” shed such 
radiance on his native land. The 
Bourbons had the bad taste not only 
to enforce the act of proscription in his 
case while he lived, but to prohibit his 
dead body from being interred in the 
French territory. His tomb is in 
Brussels, but his paintings form the 
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ornament of the Louvre; and he has 
been fortunate enough to be sung by 
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Béranger, thus doubly certain of im- 
mortality. 


Le Convoi de David, Peintre de l’ Empereur, ex-membre de la Convention. 


Air—“ De Roland.’ 


«Non! non! vous ne passerez pas!” 
Crie un soldat sur la frontiére, 
A ceux qui de David, helas! 
Rapportaient chez nous la poussiére. 
‘* Soldat,” disent-ils dans leur deuil, 
«« Proscrit-on aussi sa memoire? 
Quoi, vous repoussez son cercueil ! 
Et vous heritez de sa gloire!” 


“Non! non! vous ne passerez pas !” 
Dit le soldat avec furie.— 
“ Soldat, ses yeux jusqu’au trépas 
Se sont tournés vers la patrie ; 
I] en soutenait la splendeur 
Du fond d’un exil qui l’honore: 
C’est par lui que notre grandeur 
Sur la toile respire encore.” 


“Non! non! vous ne passerez pas!” 
Redit plus bas la sentinelle.— 
“‘ Le peintre de Leonidas 
Dans la liberté n’a vu qu'elle: 
On lui dut le noble appareil 
Des jours de joie et d’espérance, 
Oi les beaux arts a leur réveil 
Fétaient le réveil de la France.” 


‘*Non! non! vous ne passerez pas !” 
Dit le soldat. ‘‘ C’est ma consigne.” 
“Du plus grand de tous les soldats 
1] fut le peintre le plus digne. 
A l’aspect de l’aigle si fier, 
Plein d’ Homére, et l’Ame exaltée, 
David crut peindre Jupiter — 
Helas! il peignit Prométhée.” 


‘*Non! non! vous ne passerez pas! ” 
Dit le soldat, devenu triste. — 
‘* Le héros aprés cent combats 
Succombe, et l’on proscrit l’artiste ! 
Chez l’étranger la mort l’atteint — 
Qu’il dut trouver sa coupe amére : 
Aux cendres d’un génie éteint, 
France ! tends les bras d’une mere.” 


‘Non! non! vous ne passerez pas !” 
Dit la sentinelle attendrie.— 

‘* Eh bien, retournons sur nos pas ! 
Adieu, terre qu’il a chérie ! 

Les arts ont perdu le flambeau 
Qui fit palir Péclat de Rome ! 

Allons mendier un tombeau 
Pour les restes de ce grand homme !” 


The Obsequies of David the Painter, ex-member of the National Convention. 
q 


The pass is barred! “ Fall back!” cries the guard ; ‘‘ cross not the French frontier !”” 
As with solemn tread, of the exiled dead the funeral drew near. 

For the sentinelle hath noticed well what no plume, no pall can hide, 

That yon hearse contains the sad remains of a banished regicide ! 

But pity take, for his glory’s sake,” said his children to the guard ; 

Let his noble art plead on his part—let a grave be his reward ! 

France knew his name in her hour of fame, nor the aid of his pencil scorned ; 

Let his passport be the memory of the triumphs he adorned !” 


“* That corpse can’t pass! ’tis my duty, alas!’ 


’ said the frontier sentinelle. 


‘ But pity take, for his country’s sake, and his clay do not repel 

From its kindre d earth, from the land of his birth !” cried the mourners, in their turn, 
“Oh! give to France the inheritance of her painter’s funeral urn : 

His pencil traced, on the Alpine waste of the pathless Mont Gothard, 

Napoleon’s course on the snow-white horse !— let a grave be his reward! 

For he loved this land —ay, his dying hand to paint her fame he'd lend her : 

Let his passport be the memory of his native country’s splendour!” 


’ 


“‘ Ye cannot pass,’ 


said the guard, “alas! (for tears bedimmed his eyes) 


Though France may count to pass that mount a glorious enterprise.’ 


* Then pity take, for fair Freedom’s sake,” 


cried the mourners once again : 


“* Her favourite was Leonidas, with his band of Spartan men ; 

Did not his art to them impart life’s breath, that France might see 
What a patriot few in the gap could do at old Thermopyle ? 

Oft by that sight for the coming fight was the youthful bosom fired : 
Let his passport be the memory of the valour he inspired !” 


*“* Ye cannot pass.” —“ Soldier, alas! a dismal boon we crave — 
Say, is there not some lonely spot where his friends may dig a grave ; 

Oh! pity take, for that hero’s sake, whom he gloried to portray 

With crown and palm at Nétre Dame on his coronation-day. 

Amid that band the withered hand of an aged pontiff rose, 

And blessing shed on the conqueror’s head, forgiving his own woes : 

He drew that scene—nor dreamt, 1 ween, that yet a little while, 
And the hero's doom would be a tomb far off in a lonely isle!” 
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‘I am charged, alas, not to let you pass,” said the sorrowing sentinelle ; 
‘* His destiny must also be a foreign grave !””—“ ’Tis well !— 

Hard is our fate to supplicate for his bones a place of rest, 

And to bear away his banished clay from the land that he loved best. 
But let us hence !—Sad recompence for the lustre that he cast, 
Blending the rays of modern days with the glories of the past! 

Our sons will read with shame this deed (unless my mind doth err) ; 
And a future age make pilgrimage to the painter’s sepulchre !” 


How poor and pitiful the attempt to 
crush the fame of such a man, or to 
visit on his coffin the error of his poli- 
tical career! There is a sympathy in 
our nature that rises in arms against any 
act of persecution that vents itself upon 
the dead ; and genius in exile has ever 


excited interest and compassion. This 
feeling has been admirably worked 
upon by a poet every way inferior to 
Béranger, but who in the following 
effusion has surpassed himself, and 
given utterance to some of the noblest 
lines in the French language. 





LA GLOIRE, 


A un Poéte exilé, par Alphonse del 


Martine. 


Généreux, favoris des filles de mémoire! 

Deux sentiers différents devant vous vont s’ouvrir — 
L’un conduit au bonheur, l’autre méne a la gloire : 
Mortels, il faut choisir. 

Ton sort, O Manoél! suivit la loi commune: 
La muse t’enivra de précoces faveurs ; 
Tes jours furent tissus de gloire et d’infortune, 
Et tu verses des pleurs! 
Rougis, plutét rougis, d’envier au vulgaire, 
Le stérile repos dont son cur est jaloux ; 
Les dieux out fait pour lui tous les biens de la terre, 
Mais la lyre est a nous. 
Les siécles sont a toi, le monde est ta patrie ; 
Quand nous ne sommes plus, notre ombre a des autels, 
Oi le juste avenir prépare a ton génie 
Des honneurs immortels. 
Oui, la gloire t’attend! mais arréte et contemple 
A quel prix on pénétre en ces parvis sacrés ; 
Vois l’Infortune assise a la porte du temple, 
En garde les dégrés. 
Ici c’est ce vieillard que l’ingrate Ionie 
A vu de mers en mers promener ses malheurs ; 
Aveugle, il mendiait, au prix de son génie, 
Un pain mouillé de pleurs. 
La le Tasse, briilé d’une flamme fatale, 
Expiant dans les fers sa gloire et son amour, 
Quand il va recueillir la palme triomphale, 
Descend au noir séjour. 
Par-tout des malheureux, des proscrits, des victimes, 
Luttant contre le sort, ou contre les bourreaux ; 
On dirait que le ciel aux cours plus magnanimes 
Mésure plus de maux. 
Impose donc silence aux plaintes de ta lyre — 
Des ceurs nés sans vertu l’infortune est l’écueil ; 
Mais toi, roi détréné, que ton malheur t’inspire 
Un généreux orgueil. 
Que t’importe, apres tout, que cet ordre barbare 
T’enchaine loin des bords qui furent ton berceau? 
Que t’importe en quel lieu le destin te prépare 
Un glorieux tombeau ? 
Ni l’exil ni le fer de ces tyrans du Tage 
N’enchaineront ta gloire aux bords oi tu mourras: 
Lisbonne la réclame, et voila l’héritage 
Que tu lui laisseras. 
Ceux qui l’ont méconnu pleureront le grand homme : 
Athéne a des proscrits ouvre son Panthéon ; 
Coriolan expire, et les enfans de Rome 


Revendiquent son nom. 
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Aux rivages des morts avant que de descendre, 

Ovide leve au ciel ses suppliantes mains ; 

Aux Sarmates barbares il a légue sa cendre, 
Et sa gloire aux Romains. 


Consolation addressed by La Martine to his friend and brother-poet, Manoél, 


banished from Lisbon, 


If your bosom beats high, if your pulse quicker grows, 
When in visions ye fancy the wreath of the muse, 
There’s the path to renown —there’s the path to repose — 
Ye must choose! ye must choose! 
Manoél, thus the destiny rules thy career, 
And thy life’s web is woven with glory and wo ; 
Thou wert nursed on the lap of the muse, and thy tear 
Will unceasingly flow. 
O, my friend! do not envy the vulgar their joys, 
Nor the pleasures to which their low nature is prone ; 
Far a nobler ambition our leisure employs — 
Oh, the lyre is our own! 
And the future is ours! for in ages to come, 
The admirers of genius an altar will raise 
To the poet; and Fame, till her trumpet is dumb, 
Shall re-echo our praise. 
Poet! Glory awaits thee ; her temple is thine ; 
But there’s one who keeps vigil, if entrance you claim : 
’Tis Misfortune! she sits in the porch of the shrine, 
Pale door-keeper to Fame! 
Saw not Greece an old man like a pilgrim arrayed, 
With his tale of old Troy, and a staff in his hand, 
Beg his bread at the door of each hut, as he stray red 
Through his own classic land 2 
And because he had loved, though unwisely, yet well ; 
And because his wild brain was by poetry fired, 
Hath not Italy blushed for the maniac’s cell 
Where her Tasso expired ? 
Hand in hand Wo and Genius must walk here below, 
And the chalice of bitterness, mixed for mankind, 
Must be quaffed by us all; but its waters o’erflow 
For the noble of mind. 
Then the heave of thy heart’s indignation keep down ; 
Be the voice of lament never wrung from thy pride ; 
Leave to others the weakness of grief; take renown 
With endurance allied. 
Let them banish far off and proscribe (for they can) 
Saddened Portugal’s son from his dear native plains, 
But no tyrant can place the free soul under ban, 
Or the spirit in chains. 
No! the frenzy of faction, though hateful, though strong, 
From the banks of the Tagus can’t banish thy fame : 
Still the halls of old Lisbon shall ring with thy song 
And resound with thy name, 
When Florence her Dante’s attainder reversed, 
Of her civil dissentions she cursed the hyena, 
For scaring the music he wildly rehearsed 
To the woods of Ravenna! 
Read the testament Ovid composed, ere he breathed 
His last sigh, far away from his kindred and home : 
To the Scythians his ashes he left, but bequeathed 
All his glory to Rome. 


Never does poetry assume a loftier when honest patriotism swells the note 
tone than when it becomes the vehicle and exalts the melody, the effect on a 
of calm philosophy or generous con- feeling heart is truly delightful. List 
dolence with human sufferings; but to Béranger. 
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Le Violon brisé. 





Viens, mon chien! viens,mapauvre béte! | Combien, sous l’ombre ou dans la grange 





Mange, malgre mon désespoir. Le Dimanche va sembler long ! 
Il me reste un gateau de fete — Dieu benira-t-il la vendange 
Demain nous aurons du pain noir! Qu’on ouvrira sans violon? 
Les étrangers, vainqueurs par ruse, I] délassait des longs ouvrages ; 
M’ont dit hier, dans ce vallon ! Du pauvre étourdissait les maux ; 





‘* Fais-nous danser!” moi je refuse ; 


Des grands, des im)éts, des orages, 
L’un d’eux brise mon violon. 


Lui seul consolait nos hameaux. 













C’était l’orchestre du village ! Les haines il les faisait taire, 





Plus de fétes, plus d’heureux jours, Les pleurs amers il les séchait ; 
Qui fera danser sous l’ombrage ? Jamais sceptre n’a fait sur terre 
Qui réveillera les amours ? Autant de bien que mon archet. 






Sa corde vivement pressée Mais l’ennemi, qu'il faut qu’on chasse, 
Dés l'aurore d’un jour bien doux M’a rendu le courage aisé ; 


Annonguait a la fiancée Qu’en mes mains un mousquet remplace 
Le cortége du jeune époux. Le violon qu'il a brisé ! 


Aux curés qui losaient ertendre 

Nos danses causaient moins d'effroi ; 
La gaieté qu'il scavait répandre 
Eut déridé le front d’un roi. 


Tant d’amis dont je me sépare 
Diront un jour, si je. peris, 

“Tl n’a point voulu qu’un barbare 

Dansat gaiment sur nos débris !” 














S’il préluda dans notre gloire Viens, mon chien! viens, ma pauvre béte! 
Aux chants qu'elle nous inspirait, Mange, malgré mon désespoir. 
Sur lui jamais pouvais-je croire Tl me reste un gateau de fete — 


Que l’étranger se vengerait ? Demain nous aurons du pain noir! 














The French Fiddler's Lamentation. 
My poor dog! here! of yesterday’s festival cake 
Eat the sad remains in sorrow ; 
For when next a repast you and I shall make, 
It will be on brown bread, which, for charity's sake, 
Your master must beg or borrow. 


Of these strangers the presence and pride in France 
Is to me a perfect riddle ; 
They have conquered, no doubt, by some fatal chance — 
For they haughtily said, “‘ You must play us a dance !” 
I refused —and they broke my fiddle ! 


Of our village the orchestra crushed at one stroke, 
By that savage insult perished ! 

And ’twas then that our pride felt the strangers ’ yoke, 

When the insolent hand of a foreigner broke 

What our hearts so dearly cherished. 


For whenever our youth heard it merrily souad, 
A flood of gladness shedding, 

At the dance on the green they were sure to be found ; 

And its music assembled the neighbours around 

To the village maiden’s wedding. 


By the priest of the parish its note was pronounced 
To be innocent “ after service ;” 

And gaily the wooden-shoe’d peasantry bounced 

On the bright Sabbath-day, as they danced undenounced 

By | pope, or bonze, or dervis. 


How dismally slow will the Sabbath now run, 
Without fiddle, or flute, or tabor — 
How sad is the harvest when music there’s none — 
How sad is the vintage sans fiddle begun — 
How can Heaven smile now on our labour ! 





In that fiddle a solace for grief we had got ; 
’T was of peace the best preceptor ; 
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For its sound made all quarrels subside on the spot, 
And its bow went much farther to soothe our hard lot 
Than the crosier or the sceptre. 


But a truce to my grief! —for an insult so base 
A new pulse i in my heart has awoken ! 

That affront I'll revenge on their insolent race ; 

Gird a sword on my thigh—let a musket replace 
The fiddle their hand has broken. 


My friends, if I fall, my old corpse in the crowd 
Of slaughtered marty rs viewing, 
Shall say, while they wrap my cold limbs i in a shroud, 
’T was not his fault if some a barbarian allow ed 
To dance on our country's ruin! 


It would be a pity, while we are in 
the patriotic strain of sentiment, to 
allow the feelings to cool ; so, to use a 
technical phrase, we shall keep the 
steam up, by flinging into the already 


Le Chien du Louvre. 
Casimir Delavigne. 


Passant, que ton front se découvre— 
La plus d’un brave est endormi ! 
Des fleurs pour le martyr du Louvre, 

Un peu de pain pour son ami! 


C’était le jour de la buattaille, 
Il s’élanca sous la mitraille, 
Son chien suivit ; 
1.e plomb tous deux vint les atteindre— 
Est-ce le martyr qu’il faut plaindre ? 
Le chien survit. 


Morne, vers le brave il se penche, 

L’appelle, et de sa téte blanche 
le caressant ; 

Sur le corps de son frére d’armes 

Laisse couler ses grosses larmes 
Avec son sang. 


Gardien du tertre funéraire, 
Nul plaisir ne peut le distraire 
De son ennui ; 
Et fuyant la main qui l'attire, 
Avec triste sse il se ‘mble dire, 
* Ce n'est pas lui!” 


Quand sur ces touffes d'immortelles 
brillent d’humides étincelles, 

Au point du jour, 
Son ceil se ranime, il se dresse 
Pour que son maitre le caresse 

A son retour. 


Aux vents des nuits, quand la couronne 

Sur la croix du tombeau frisonne, 
Perdant l’espoir, 

Il veut que son maitre l'entende— 

Il gronde, il pleure, et lui demande 
L’adieu du soir. 


Si la neige avec violence 

De ses flocons couvre en silence 
Le lit de mort, 
VOL. X. NO LX. 


kindled furnace of generous emotions 
a truly national ballad, by Casimir 
Delavigne, concerning a well-known 
anecdote of the late revolution, July, 
1830. 


The Doe of the “* Three Days.” 
A Ballad, September 1851. 


With gentle tread, with uncover'd head 
Pass by the Louvre gate, 
Where buried lie the ‘‘men of JULY ! 
And flowers are flung by the passers-by, 
And the dog howls de a ite. 


That dog, thev say, 
On that awful day, 
Had rushed with his master on : 
They both fought well ; 
But the master fell — 
And behold the surviving one! 





By his lifeless clay, 
Shaggy and grey, 
His fellow “soldier stood : 
Nor moved beyond, 
But mingled, fond, 
Big tears with his master’s blood. 


Vigil he keeps 
By those green heaps, 
That = where heroes be 
No passer by 
Can attract his eye, 


For he knows ‘“‘ it is not HE!” 
At the dawn, when dew 
Wets the garlands new 
That are hung in this place of mourning, 
He will start to meet 
The coming feet 
Of urm whom he dreamt returning. 


On the grave’s wood-cross, 
When the chaplets toss 
By the blasts of midnight shaken, 
How he howleth! hark! 
From that dwelling dark 
The slain he would fain awaken. 


When the snow comes fast 
On the chilly eines, 
Blanching the bleak churchyard, 
yy 
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Il pousse un cri lugubre et tendre, 
Et s'y couche pour le defendre 
Des vents du nord. 


Avant de fermer la paupiére 

1] fait pour soulever la pierre 
Un vain effort ; 

Puis il se dit comme la veille, 

“« I] m’appellera s'il s’éveille ”— 
Puis il s’endort. 


La nuit il réve barricades — 

Son maitre est sous la fusillade, 
Couvert de sang ; 

Il l’entend qui sifle dans l’ombre, 

Se léve et saute aprés son ombre 
En gémissant. 


C’est la qu’il attend d’heure en heure, 
Qu’il aime, qu'il souffre, qu’il pleure, 
Et qu'il mourra. 
Quel fut son nom! C’est un mystére ; 
Jamais la voix qui lui fut chére 
Ne le dira! 


Passant! que ton front se découvre! 
La plus d'un brave est endormi ; 
Des fleurs pour le martyr du Louvre, 
Un peu de pain pour son ami ! 


When Diderot wrote that celebrated 
sentence, that he saw no difference be- 
tween himself and a dog but the clothes, 
he, no doubt, thought he conferred a 
compliment on the dumb animal. I ra- 
ther suspect, knowing the nature of a 
thoroughbred French philosopher, that 
the balance of dignity inclined the other 
way. Certain I am, that any thing 
like honest, manly, or affectionate feel- 
ing never had place in the breast of a 
contributor to the Encyclopédie, or a 
writer of irreligious and indecent ro- 
mances. 

What though the pen of some among 
these sophists could occasionally trace 
eloquent words, and produce specimens 
of impassioned language in the ad- 
vocacy of their disastrous theories, still 
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With limbs outspread 
On the dismal bed 
Of his liege, he still keeps guard. 


Oft in the night, 
With main and might, 
He strives to raise the stone : 
Short respite takes — 
‘« If master wakes, 
He’ll call me ”— then sleeps on. 


Of bayonet-blades, 
Of barricades, 

And guns, he dreameth most; 
Starts from his dream, 
And then would seem 

To eye a bleeding ghost. 


He'll linger there 
In sad despair, 
And die on his master’s grave. 
His name? ’Tis known 
To the dead alone — 
He’s the dog of the nameless brave ! 


A tear for the dead! for the dog some 
bread, 
Ye who pass the Louvre gate ! 
Where buried lie the men of July, 
And flowers are flung by the passer-by, 
And the dog howls desolate. 


do they leave on the mind the im- 
pression of self-degraded and _ self- 
debased intellect, than which nothing 
can be more dismal; and these out- 
bursts of talented blasphemy only re- 
mind one of the Neapolitan imagery 
conjured up by the poet for a different 
purpose, being 


‘« Like the verdant spots that bloom 
Around the crater’s burning lips, 
Sweetening the very edge of doom.” 


It is with anguish and unaffected 
sorrow that I find the noble faculties of 
my favourite Béranger now and then 
prostituted to similar villanies ; but in 
the following majestic ode he has 
clothed the sublimest philosophy in 
the most eloquent diction. 


Les Etoiles qui filent. 
Béranger, Janvier 1820. 


‘** Berger! tu dis que notre étoile 
Régle nos jours, et brille aux cieux ?” 
** Oui, mon enfant! mais de son voile 
La nuit la dérobe a nos yeux.” 
‘« Berger! sur cet azur tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret ; 
Quelle est cette étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait ?” 


The Shooting Stars. 
Translation, December 1835. 


«Shepherd ! they say that a star presides 
Over life ?”—* ’Tis a truth, my son! 
But its secrets from men the firmament 

hides, 
Except for some favour’d one.” 
‘* Shepherd ! they say that alink unbroken 
Connects our fate with some favourite 
Star ; 
O! what may yon shooting light betoken, 
That falls, falls, and is quenched afar?” 
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«« Mon enfant, un mortel expire ! 
Son étoile tombe a l’instant ; 
Entre amis que la joie inspire 
Celui-ci buvait en chantant. 
Heureux, il s’endort immobile 
Auprés du vin qu'il célébrait.” 
«Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait ?” 


“Mon enfant! qu’elle est pure et belle ! 
C’est celle d’un objet charmant ; 
Fille heureuse! amante fidéle ! 
On Vaccorde au plus tendre amant : 
Des fleurs ceignent son front nubile, 
Et de l’Hymen l’autel est prét.” 
“ Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait ?”’ 


‘**Mon fils! c’est l’étoile rapide 
D’un trés-grand seigneur nouveau-né ; 
Le berceau qu'il a laissé vide 
D'or et de pourpre était orné : 
Des poisons qu’un flatteur distille, 
C’était a qui le nourrirait.” 
‘Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait ?” 


“‘ Mon enfant, quel éclair sinistre ! 
C’était l’astre d’un favori, 

Que se croyait un grand ministre, 
Quand de nos maux il avait ri. 
Ceux qui servaient ce dieu fragile 

Ont déja caché son portrait. 
‘Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait ?” 


«Mon fils, quels pleurs sont les ndtres ! 
D’un riche nous perdons l’appui : 
L’indigence glane chez les autres, 
Mais elle moissonnait chez lui! 
Ce soir méme, sir d'un asyle, 
A son toit le pauvre accourait.” 
“Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait ?” 


“ C’est celle d’un puissant monarque ! 
Va, mon fils! garde ta candeur ; 
Et que ton étoile ne marque 
Par l’éclat ni par la grandeur. 
Si tu brillais sans étre utile, 
A ton dernier jour on dirait, 
‘ Ce n’est qu’une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait !’” 


The philosophic humour of the next 
ballad is not in so magnificent a vein ; 
but good sense and excellent wisdom 
it most assuredly containeth. I make 
no apology in these Utilitarian days for 
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“« The death of a mortal, my son, who held 
In his banqueting-hall high revel ; 
And his music was sweet, and his wine 
excelled, 
And life’s path seemed long and level : 
No sign was given, no word was spoken, 
When his pleasure Death came to mar.” 
‘* But what does yon milder light betoken, 
That falls, falls, and is quenched afar ?” 


“Tis the knell of beauty! it marks the 
close 
Ofa pure and gentle maiden ; 
And her cheek was warm with its bridal 
rose, 
And her brow with its bride-wreath 
laden : 
The thousand hopes young love had woken 
Lie crushed, and her dream is past.” 
** But what can yon rapid light betoken, 
That falls, falls, and isquenched sofast?” 


«Tis the emblem, my son, of quick decay ! 
’Tis a rich lord’s child newly born : 
The cradle that holds an inanimate clay, 
Gold, purple, and silk adorn ; 
But the panders prepared through life to 
haunt him 
Must seek some one else in his room.” 
** Look, now! what can mean yon dismal 
phantom 
That falls, falls, and is lost in gloom?” 


‘‘There, my son! I can see the guilty 
thought 
Of a haughty statesman fuil, 
W HO THE POOR MAN’S COMFORTS STERNLY 
SOUGHT 
To PLUNDER OR TO CURTAIL. 
See ! his former sycophants have eursed 
Their idol’s base endeavour.” 
‘* But watch the light that now has burst, 
Falls, falls, and is quenched for ever !” 


‘* What a loss, O my son, was there! 
Where shall hunger now seek relief ? 
The poor, who are gleaners elsewhere, 
Could reap in his field full sheaf! 
On the evening he died, his door 
Was thronged with a weeping crowd.” 
“Look, shepherd! there’s one star more 
That falls, and is quenched ina cloud!” 


‘*?Tis a monarch’s star! 
serve 

Thy innocence, my child! 

Nor from thy fixed condition swerve, 
But there shine calm and mild. 

Of your star, if the sterile ray 
For no useful purpose shone, 

At your death, ‘See the star,’ they’d say, 

It falls! falls! is past and gone !’” 


But oh ! pre- 


introducing especially to Lord Gode- 
rich’s notice a commendatory poem ona 
much abused and unjustly depreciated 


branch of the feathered family. Here 


then followeth — 
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Les Oies (1810). 


Des chansonniers damoiseaux 
J’abandonne les voies ; 
Quittant bosquets et réseaux, 
Je chante au lieu des oiseaux— 
Les oies! 


Rossignol en vain la bas 
Ton gosier se déploie ; 
Malgré tes brillants appas, 

En broche tu ne vaux pas 
Une oie! 


Strasbourg tire vanité 
De ses patés de foie : 
Cette superbe cité 
Ne doit sa prospérité 
Qu’aux oies! 


On peut faire un bon repas 
D’ortolans, de lamproies— 
Mais Paris n’en produit pas ; 

Il s’y trouve a chaque pas 
i Des oies ! 


Si Thémis seule est pour toi, 
Plaideur tu te Fourvoies ; 
Patelin prouve pour moi 
Qu’il faut a nos gens de loi 
Des oies. 


Les Grecs, d’un commun aveu, 
S’ennuyaient devant Troie ; 
Pour les amuser un peu, 
Ulysse inventa le jeu 
; De Voie. 


Sur un aigle, au vol brutal, 
Jupiter nous foudroie : 
Tl nous ferait moins de mal 
S'il choisissait pour cheval 

Une oie. 


Wisdom speaketh sometimes enig- 
matically, and openeth her mouth in 
parables; hence the oriental fashion of 
conveying a sober truth by allegorical 
narrative is occasionally (and always 
gracefully) adopted by the poets of 


The Songs of France. 
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A Panegyric on Geese (1810). 


I hate to sing your hackney’d birds — 
So, doves and swans, a truce! 
Your nests have been too often stirred ; 
My hero shall be—in a word — 
; A goose! 


The nightingale, he calls ‘* bulbul,” 
By Tommy Moore let loose, 
Is grown intolerably dull— 
I from the feathered nation cull 
A goose ! 


Can roasted Philomel a liver 
Fit for a pie produce ; 
Those pies that on the Rhine’s sweet river 
FairStrasburg bakes. But who’sthegiver? 
A goose ! 


An ortolan is good to eat, 
A partridge is of use ; 
But they are scarce— whereas you meet 
At Paris, ay, in every street, 
; ‘A goose! 


Going to law is very pleasant, 
And a sure sign of ‘* Nous ;”” 
But if you cannot get a pheasant 
To give the judge, be then your present 
A goose. 


When tired of war the Greeks became 
They pitched Troy to the deuce, 
Ulysses, then, was not to blame 
For teaching them the noble “‘ game 
Of goose.” 





May Jupiter and Bonaparte, 
Of thunder less profuse, 
Suffer their eagles to depart, 
Encourage peace, and take to heart 

A goose, 


France, one of whom has left us this 

pretty line, containing in itself the pre- 

cept and the exemplification : 

‘* L’allegorie habité un palais diaphane !”’ 
Here is one concerning Love and his 

arch-enemy Time, by Count de Segur 


Le Tems et l’ Amour. 


A voyager passant sa vie, 
Certain vieillard, nommé le Tems, 
Prés d’un fleuve arrive et s’écrie, 

** Prenez pitié de mes vieux ans! 
Eh, quoi! sur ces bords l'on m’oublie— 
Moi, qui compte tous les instans ? 

Jeunes bergéres ! je vous prie 
Venez, venez, passer le Tems !”’ 


De lautre cété, sur la plage, 
Plus d'une fille regardait, 
Et voulait aider son passage 
Sur une barque qu’Amour guidait ; 
Mais l'une d’elles, bien plus sage, 
Leur répétait ces mots prudens — 
** Ah, souvent on a fait naufrage 
En cherchant a passer le Tems !” 


Amour gaiment pousse au rivage— 
I] aborde tout prés du Tems ; 
Et lui propose le voyage, 
L*embarque, et s’abandonne aux vents. 
Agitant ses rames légéres, 
I} dit et redit en ses chants — 
Vous voyez, jeunes bergéres, 
Que l’Amour fait passer le Tems '" 


Mais l’Amour bientot se lasse, 
Ce fut la toujours son défaut ; 
Le Tems prend la rame a sa place, 

Et dit, “* Quoi! quitter sitot? 
Pauvre enfant, quelle est ta foiblesse ! 
Tu dors, et je chante a mon tour 

Ce vieux refrein de la sagesse, 
Le Tems fait passer |’ Amour !” 
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The Songs of France. 


Time and Love. 


Old Time isa pilgrim — with onward course 
He journey 8 for months and for years ; 
But the trav’ller to-day must halt perforce — 

Behold, a broad river appears ! 


‘ Pass me over,’ 


’ Time cried ; 


“‘O! tarry not, 


For I reckon each hour with my glass ; 
Ye, whose skiff is moored to yon pleasant spot — 


Y oung maidens, old Time come and pass! 


Many m 


” 


maids saw with pity, upon the bank, 


The old man with his glass in grief; 

rheir kindness, he said, he would ever thank, 
If they'd row him across in their skiff. 

But while some wanted Love to unmoor the bark, 
One more wise told her thought sublime : 


* Oft shipwrecks occur,” 


was the maid’s remark, 


‘* When you're seeking to pass old Time!” 


From the strand the small skiff Love pushed afloat 
Soon he crossed to the pilgrim’s side, 

And taking old Time in his well-trimmed boat, 
Dipt his oars in the flowing tide. 

Sweetly he sung as he worked at the oar, 
And oh! this was his merry song — 
* Do you see, young maidens who ‘crowd the shore, 


How with Love 


Time passes along ?”’ 


But soon the poor boy of his task grew tired, 
As he often had done before ; 
And faint from his toil, for mercy desired 
Father Time to take up the oar. 
In his turn grown tuneful, the pilgrim old 
With the paddles resumed the lay ; 
But he changed it and sung, ‘‘ Young maids, behold 
How with Time Love passes away !” 


And I now close this third paper on 
the Songs of France by an ode equal to 
any ever produced on the subject, and 
surpassed in no language ancient or 
modern. Its author was a contem- 
porary of the philosophic gang alluded 
to throughout this essay, and was fre- 
quently the object of their paltry sar- 


Ode au Tems. 

Si je devais un jour pour de viles 
richesses 

Vendre ma liberté, 
bassesses — 

Si mon cceur par mes sens devait étre 
amolli — 

O Tems, je te dirais, hate ma derniere 
heure, 

Hate-toi que je meure : 

J’aime mieux n’étre pas que de vivre 

avili. 


descendre a des 


Mais si de la vertu les 
flammes 
Doivent de mes écrits passer en quelques 


ames — 


genereuses 


casms, because he despisea their infidel 
theories and kept aloof from their co- 
teries. He is known by a splendid 
panegyric on Marcus Aurelius. I give 
this ode, merely observing that my heart 
and soul go with the author through 
every line of his magnificent compo- 
sition. 


Ode to Time. 


If my mind's independence one day I’m 
to sell, 
If with Vice in her pestilent bowers I’m 
to dwell — 
Then in mercy, 
O Timer! 
E’er that day of disgrace and dishonour 
comes on, 
Let my life be cut short! — better, better 
be gone 
Than live here on the wages of 
crime ! 


I pray thee, 


But if yet I’m to kindle a flame in the 
soul 

Of the noble and free —if my voice can 
console, 
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Si je dois d'un ami consoler les mal- 
heurs — 
Sil est des malheureux dont l’obscure 
indigence 
Languisse sans défense, 
Et dont ma faible main doit essuyer les 
pleurs,— 


O Tems, suspends ton vol! respecte ma 
jeunesse ! 
Que ma mére long-tems, témoin de ma 
tendresse, 
Recoive mes tributs 
d’amour ! 
Et vous, Grorre! Vertu! déesses im- 
mortelles, 
Que vos brillantes ailes 
Sur mes cheveux blanchis se reposent 
un jour ! 


de respect et 


AN AUTUMN 


We admit it, sir, fully—you are quite 
right in what you say. We never did 
behold any portion of lowland scenery 
worthy of being compared with this. 
That plain towards the east, traversed 
by the “ windings of the Forth,” sur- 
passes in beauty and fertility all that 
our imagination had conceived ; while 
westward, if there be somewhat less of 
water, there is more of wood, with a 
boundary in the Grampians than which 
nature never formed any more striking. 
Still, you must pardon us if we add, 
that, beautiful as the panorama is, it 
does not affect us with the same tu- 
multuous sensations which we expe- 
rienced during our passage from New- 
haven. We feel now like men who 
gaze upon one of Claude’s landscapes ; 
pleased, yet not violently so— soothed 
rather than agitated. Then we were 
entranced. No doubt, the light and 
shade on those green hills to the north 
is something not to be equalled else- 
where. See how the hues vary as the 
thin white clouds roll onwards— now 
this ridge is in shadow, now that ; and 
anon the full yellow blaze of the mid- 
day sun falls strongly over both. And 
then, as our vision sweeps eastward, 
along the base of the range, from 
lordly Kier to Alva in the distance, 
it is impossible to deny that a more 
exquisite intermixture of wood and 
water, of corn-field and pasturage, 
of gentlemen’s seats, farm-houses, and 
scattered villages, never wooed the eye 
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Inthe day of despondency, some— 
If I’m destined to write in the poor 
man’s defence — 
Ir MY WRITINGS CAN FORCE FROM THE 
NATIONAL SENSE 
AN ENACTMENT OF JOY FOR HIS 
HOME,— 


Time! retard thy departure! and linger 
a while— 
Let my ‘“‘ songs” still awake of my 
mother the smile— 
Of my sister the joy, as she sings, 
But, O Grory and Virtrve! your care 
I engage ; 
When I’m old —when my head shall be 
silvered with age, 
Come and shelter my brow with 
your wings ! 


of the traveller to pause in its wan- 
derings. Therefore we readily grant 
that we never did behold a parallel to 
what is here; and as readily perceive 
why the good people of Stirling should 
be proud of their town and its localities. 

But we have mistaken the matter 
somewhat. Youare not entirely swayed 
by a consideration of external beauty. 
You have other reasons for your amor 
patrie—to be sure you have. You 
live in the midst of things and places, 
every one of which is sanctified by its 
association with the events of the olden 
time. There lies the King’s Park, for 
example, for ages the favourite hunt- 
ing-ground of the Scottish monarchs ; 
and nearer still, at the base of the 
castle rock, is the King’s Nott, their 
amphitheatre when they found it con- 
venient to witness the rude sports of 
their lieges, their terraced garden when 
they chose to bealone. Upon the elbow 
of the rock itself, too, is the valley, 
the arena of many a knightly joust 
and mortal duel ; while beyond is the 
Lady’s Hill, upon which fair dames 
have often sat to watch the progress 
of the strife, and to bestow the guerdon 
of a scarf, and their own sweet smiles, 
upon the victor. Pleasant is the recol- 
lection of such scenes and such times 
—now that they are gone, and pleasant, 
too, the thought that even here, where 
we are standing, monarchs and their 
peers have stood; not to idle time 
away, as you and we are doing, but 
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to hold counsel on grave matters of 
state, and to lay plans for their own 
aggrandisement. Yet you may take 
our word for it, good burgher, that 
these things are pleasant only in idea; 
and that, evil as the days may be on 
which we are fallen, they are a thou- 
sand times better than those of Scot- 
land’s independence. Look now, we 
pray you, at this very seat of royalty, 
Stirling Castle, and tell us what are 
the scenes which every thing in it 
and around it forces upon your recol- 
lection. There is the Douglas Closet, 
in which a king with his own hand 
stabbed to the heart one of his most 
powerful thanes ; and there the win- 
dow from which the body was thrown, 
its muscles still quivering, and its eyes 
unclosed. There is the chapel in 
which the unfortunate Mary witnessed 
the baptism of her son—an event 
pregnant with misery to herself, and 
fruitful of confusion to her country. 
And in the corner stands John Knox’s 
pulpit; a tribune from which pro- 
ceeded the language of sedition, at 
least as often as the sound of the 
Gospel of peace. But you are all 
proud of John Knox—you look upon 
him as one of the brightest ornaments 
of his age—as not the least remark- 
able among the remarkable men whom 
Scotland has from time to time pro- 
duced. We have no wish to contra- 
dict you. Knox was a very remarkable 
man, bold, firm, enthusiastic —admir- 
ably calculated to play a part among 
a people so barbarous as the Scots of 
the sixteenth century; but as perfect 
a Goth, as relentless and bloodthirsty 
and unyielding a persecutor, as ever 
tied martyr to the stake, or tortured 
captive taken in battle. The conse- 
quences of his preaching, as they ap- 
pear now, after the passage of nearly 
two centuries has worn off their rough 
edges, are doubtless worthy to be ad- 
mired. Scotland has a form of faith 
well adapted to the tempers and wishes 
of her inhabitants,—a religion to which 
we sincerely believe that at this mo- 
ment a prodigious majority of her 
children are attached; and a clergy 
who, for unostentatious piety and an 
active zeal in the discharge of their 
holy duties, have no superiors upon 
the face of the earth. And all this 
admirable fruit has unquestionably 
sprung from the tree which John Knox 
planted. But with Knox himself are 
associated ideas of turbulence, rude- 
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ness, overweening pride, something not 
far removed from duplicity, wrath, 

strife, rebellions, massacres, plunder- 

ings, and the wildest fanaticism. This 

may sound very harsh in your ears, 

friend, but it is not on that account 

the less true. Knox was a savage. 

His behaviour to his unfortunate queen 

was brutal throughout. The coun- 

tenance which he gave to the mur- 
derers of Cardinal Beaton implied an 

approval on his part of that hideous 

act. The statements advanced in what 

is called his history, that “ he was con- 

strained to leave his country for a while 

by the persecution of the bishops,” 
shews, if indeed the treatise was dic- 
tated by him, that he preferred, even 

in such questions, party purposes to 
truth. Knox was taken, as you well 
know, in the Castle of St. Andrews, 
after it surrendered, and, together with 
Leslie and his associates, went into 
banishment. We say nothing of the 
general tendency of his discourses ; 
of the arrogance with which he assumed 

to himself the place of judge in all 
matters of controversy ; of the encou- 
ragement which he gave to those whom 
he himself describes as “ the rascally 
multitude” in the work of spoliation ; 
or of the style of his addresses to the 
“ Lord’s congregation,” when bandied 
against their sovereign. All these might 
be the results of peculiar circum- 
stances—the offspring rather of the 
general temper of the times than of 
the individual mind. Yet they all 
combine to array the memory of the 
man in a robe certainly not of light; 
and they still more confirm the truth 
of the sentiment with which our 
conversation began, that glorious as 
the olden times may be, we see them 
in their best colouring who look at 
them through the mist of bygone gene- 
rations. 

The truth, indeed, is, and we say it 
with all possible respect for your coun- 
try, that Scotland never was, whatever 
her poets may feign to the contrary, 
any thing better than a land of tyrants 
and of slaves, till in a fortunate hour 
she gave up her independence, and 
merged into the state of a province of 
the British empire. Her history as a 
separate kingdom presents us with no 
single page on which the eye of the 
philosopher or the patriot loves to 
dwell. You remind us of Wallace, of 


Bruce, and of the glories of Bannock- 
burn, 


Well, then, take them at their 
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full value, and what do they give you ¢ 
The spectacle of a brave man, who, in 
revenge of a private wrong, took up 
arms against his country’s enemies— 
whose devotion to the public weal, 
nay, whose brilliant successes them- 
selves, could not induce the nobles of 
his day to support him—who struggled 
for a while against numerous diffi- 
culties, of which his own countrymen 
were the chief cause—and who was 
by his own countrymen betrayed at 
last into the hands of those who sought 
his life. Such is a correct outline of 
the career of Wallace. And as to 
Bruce, what was he? According to 
your own notions of legitimacy, un- 
doubtedly not the rightful heir to the 
throne—one who served for many 
years in the ranks of the English army 
—-who was induced by motives of 
personal ambition to join the Scottish 
standard —and who fought, not only 
against the power of Edward, but 
against one half of the people over 
whom he aspired to reign. No doubt 
the victory of Bannockburn was a bril- 
liant one ; and Bruce, unquestionably, 
made the most of it. His government 
seems, moreover, to have been as 
vigorous as the state of society at the 
time would allow; for while he con- 
quered peace abroad, he preserved 
something like order at home. But 
giving you this, and allowing you to 
make the most of it, what do you gain ? 
A concession that throughout the space 
of five or six hundred years, within 
which we find all that is worthy of 
belief in the annals of independent 
Scotland, we can point to no more 
than a quarter of a century of good 
government and comparative quiet. 
All else is but the record of feuds, 
quarrels, civil strifes, conspiracies, and 
horrid crimes, at home ; and of wars, 
waged often in wantonness, very sel- 
dom with even moderate success, 
abroad. 

Gently, gently, dear burgher !—don’t 
get into a passion——far less lay upon 
us the heavy charge of national preju- 
dice or national rivalry. Englishmen 
of the nineteenth century neither hate 
nor are jealous of Scotchmen; they 
have no cause to do so. But consult 
your own chronicles, and examine into 
the nature of your own institutions, 
and then tell us whether the events 
recorded in the former be not the 
necessary offspring of the latter. Had 
England been as wretchedly governed 
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during five hundred years, she would 
have been just as barbarous and just 
as miserable as Scotland. Don’t you 
believe us? Well, well, let us argue 
the point. You say that Scotland had 
her parliaments as well as England ; 
that Scotland had her established laws, 
and recognised tribunals for the admi- 
nistration of those laws— that England 
had no more ; nay, that the sovereigns 
of England were, even so late as Eliza- 
beth’s time, much more despotic than 
the sovereigns of Scotland. Admitted, 
over and over again. But what sort of 
parliament was that of Scotland—and 
what authority had either her laws or 
her legal tribunals beyond the precincts 
of the royal court? And, above all, is 
there no species of tyranny except that 
which kings practise? We trow that 
there is; and we suspect you will find 
that to this very weakness on the part 
of the Scottish crown, of which you 
affect to boast, must be attributed the 
enormous weight of oppression under 
which the great body of the Scottish 
people groaned till late in the last 
century. Look to the subject fairly, 
and then tell us whether we be wrong. 
First, then, you deny that Scotland 
ought to be accounted a land of ty- 
rants and of slaves, because she had, 
not less than England, a parliament to 
control the humours of the sovereign, 
and to protect the lives and properties 
of the subject. That the Scottish par- 
liament might occasionally control the 
humours of the sovereign, we do not 
deny. There are not, indeed, many 
instances on record of such control ; 
nor was it by votes delivered in solemn 
assembly that the kings-of Scotland 
were wont to be controlled. But that 
the members of the Scottish parliament 
cared one straw about the lives and 
properties of the people at large, you 
can have very little considered the con- 
stitution of the country if you ima- 
gine. Never, to the last, had the Scot- 
tish people any share in determining 
who should or who should not make 
laws for them: they were mere serfs 
and vascals,—the creatures and min- 
ions of their lords, whom they obeyed 
and followed with a submissiveness 
far more abject than they paid to the 
edicts of the sovereign or the decrees of 
the legislature. Nor can you be at the 
smallest loss to discover why the case 
should have been so, if you will do us the 
favour toattend to one or two plain mat- 
ters-of-fact which we are going to state. 
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Whatever may have been the origin 
of what we now call parliaments, it 
seems to be admitted on all hands, that 
at the date of the Norman conquest 
these bodies existed both in England 
and in Scotland; and that in either 
country their constitution was the same. 
They consisted of the king’s immediate 
vassals, or tenants in capite, of certain 
bishops, abbots, and other ecclesiastical 
barons, and of the great military re- 
tainers who held lands under the 
crown on the tenure of service due in 
the field and in the council-chamber. 
Of the people, on the other hand, as 
contradistinguished from the military 
retainers and barons, no heed was 
taken. They had no-share in what 
was then the only property in the 
kingdom — the land,— and, therefore, 
they were not regarded except as de- 
pendents on their respective chiefs. 

In England, feuds and strifes very 
earlybegan between the sovereign and his 
barons. The former had won his throne 
by the sword, and he endeavoured to 
exercise the rights of a conqueror. The 
latter remembered that they or their 
fathers had followed William the Bas- 
tard as peers and companions in arms, 
and they refused to be coerced. Both 
sides courted the common people ; and 
the barons first, in one of the clauses 
of magna charta, obtained for their 
followers rights and priviliges such as 
were not then enjoyed by any others of 
their class in Europe. It was to Ed- 
ward I., however, the wisest as well as 
the most powerful prince of his family, 
that the Commons of England were in- 
debted for a boon of the extent of 
which neither he who gave nor they 
who received it could be aware. In 
order to break the power of the nobles, 
Edward enabled them to sell their 
estates, subject, however, to a condi- 
tion which they hailed at the moment 
as in the highest degree acceptable. 
With the view, as it appeared, of pre- 
serving for ever the feudal rights of the 
aristocracy, the crown was restricted 
from creating new superiorities ; while 
in all cases of sale the original tenure 
was made to follow the land through- 
out every alienation. When, therefore, 
the chiefs disposed of their estates, 
either in whole or in parcels, the pur- 
chasers ceased to have any feudal con- 
nexion with the sellers ; they held im- 
mediately of the crown, and became, as 
tenants in capite, entitled to sit and 
vote in the great council of the nation. 
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Hence, as well as from the incorporation 
of boroughs, arose the third estate in 
the English legislature ; forthe number 
of tenants in capite became, ere long, 
so great, that to accommodate all, had 
all judged it expedient to present them- 
selves, would have been utterly im- 

ossible in any hall in the kingdom. 

hen followed the system of representa- 
tion,— of knights of the shire, as they 
came in due time to be termed ; and last 
of all. the allotment to them and to 
the representatives of burghs ofa sepa- 
rate house of assembly. We need not 
carry you further: once put power into 
the hands of the people, and they never 
cease to exercise it. The Commons of 
England not only stood forth as the 
guardians of public liberty, but they 
gradually absorbed all influence to 
themselves, till they became what they 
are now— we will not say lords para- 
mount,—but, in the opinions of those 
who love to flatter, the collective wis- 
com of the nation. 

Turn we now to Scotland, and 
see how she exercised herself un- 
der the rule of princes, equally with 
those of England, covetous of power, 
and equally jealous of their barons. 
The Scottish kings were not conquer- 
ors, neither were they strong in the 
multitude of their own personal re- 
tainers. They had to deal, moreover, 
with men who, whatever quarrels might 
exist between individuals, were ever, 
as a body, tenacious of their rights and 
privileges. Many attempts were made 
in Scotland, as well as in England, to 
balance the people against the thanes, 
but they did not succeed. The nobles 
accepted permission, indeed, to sell 
their estates; but neither argument 
nor finesse could prevail upon them to 
sanction the appropriation of the te- 
nure by the crown, as their peers had 
done in the sister-country. The con- 
sequence was, that though the lands 
became portioned out among new men, 
the number of tenants in capite was not 
increased ; for the chiefs compelled the 
purchasers to hold their possessions as 
vassals to themselves. Thus there 
never was laid in Scotland any founda- 
tion on which a popular representation 
could be created. It is true that the 
royal boroughs were represented, and 
that the individuals representing them 
were chosen by the suffrages of the 
burghers. But these were at all times 


few in number; and, sitting as they 
in the same chamber with the 


did 
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great barons, their influence, feeble at 
the best, was not felt at all. The Scot- 
tish parliament, therefore, never was, 
nor ever professed to be, in any sense 
of the term, a popular assembly. It 
was a council of peers, before which 
the king was bound to bring forward 
every new project of law that might 
occur to him, as well as a court of final 
appeal, however rarely called into ope- 
ration, from the decisions of all minor 
tribunals throughout the country. 

Exclusive as the assembly was, it is 
nevertheless a fact, that, prior to the 
era of the reformation, the king con- 
trived, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, to guide the opinions of his 
parliament on all subjects. In the 
first place, he had in the ecclesiastics 
(and they composed a body formidable 
alike from their numbers and theirlearn- 
ing) steady supporters. In the next 
place, by means of the Lords of the Ar- 
ticles, a committee or privy-council of 
his own choosing, he, and he alone, was 
enabled to determine what should and 
what should not be brought under the 
consideration of parliament. For we 
need not tell you that it was a funda- 
mental article in the Scottish constitu- 
tion, that every legislative measure 
should originate with the Lords of the 
Articles. By the help of these two 
bodies,— of the Lords of the Articles 
without the house, and of the bishops 
and abbots within, the king of Scotland 
rarely failed to sway the decisions of 
his council, which decisions, however, 
were for the most part forgotten or dis- 
regarded, as soon as the barons had 
returned to their paternal castles and 
resumed their feudal supremacy. Still, 
granting that the kings of Scotland had 
all been sincerely desirous of enacting 
good laws, you must see that a facility 
in directing men’s votes, so as that 
only wise laws shall be enacted, can 
operate very little to produce happi- 
ness in a country, unless there be 
means of enforcing obedience to these 
laws ; and that such was not the condi- 
tion of Scotland during her glorious 
days of independence, a very few words 
will be sufficient to shew. 

During the times of which we are 
now speaking, the laws nominally in 
force were the same both in England 
and Scotland,— namely, the feudal, 
the civil, and the canon. The ma- 
chinery likewise employed in their ad- 
ministration was similar in Scotland to 
that used elsewhere,— particularly in 
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Arragon, in Naples, in Normandy, and 
in England. A great officer of state, 
called ‘ capitalis justiciarius totius 
regni,” or chief justiciary of the king- 
dom, had the care of administering 
throughout the realm all laws, whether 
relating to person or to property. In 
England the justiciary acted alone; in 
Scotland he was no more than the pre- 
sident of the cura regia, which was 
composed of other officers of state, of 
certain learned persons called the king's 
justices, and of the greater barons, all 
of whom, lay as well as ecclesiastical, 
claimed, as a matter of right, to com- 
pose the court. In England the cura 
regia ceased as early as the reign of 
Edward I., when the house of lords 
became a court of general review. In 
Scotland it continued down to 1532, 
subject only to a few modifications in 
its forms and consistency. 

We will not detain you by pausing 
to point out how very inefficient such 
machinery must have been in any state 
of society, and more particularly in a 
state so rude as that of Scotland four 
centuries ago. No doubt the justiciary’s 
authority was very great: he could put to 
death ere the sun set a murderer found 
with red hands; and in civil cases his 
decision was law ; while, besides sitting 
to hear causes in Edinburgh, he was 
supposed to make circuits through the 
kingdom twice a year, “ ance at the 
grass and ance at the corn.”” But even 
if there had been no more serious ob- 
stacles thrown in his way, the form 
prescribed for inquiring into the state 
of the country was sufficient of itself to 
render his circuits profitless. The 
charge of “ taking up the ditty”—that 
is, of information or presentment of 
crimes — devolved upon any three men 
in each ville whom the justiciary might 
select, assisted by the head burgh of 
the place!! To be sure, James I. in- 
troduced various improvements into 
the law-establishments of the country. 
In 1425, besides creating the Court of 
Session, he required each sheriff to 
make a presentation of the state of his 
county; who, on the receipt of a pre- 
cept from the justiciary, was supposed 
to assemble at a given place responsi- 
ble persons from the various villes, or 
districts, for the purpose of conferring 
with them respecting the condition of 
their respective neighbourhoods. But 


as the parties thus summoned were 
not allowed any compensation for lost 
time, and were, moreover, entirely ig- 
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norant of the commonest forms of busi- 
ness, you will yourself perceive that 
James’s decree led to no beneficial re- 
sult. And had the contrary been the 
case, there were other and much more 
werful causes at work to overbear 
and thwart it. All power was then, 
and long afterwards, in the hands of 
individuals. In the Lowlands, each 
baron was supreme over his own vas- 
sals and tenants; in the Highlands, 
the matter was so fully understood, 
that the chiefs received commissions 
as hereditary sheriffs throughout the 
district, be it large or be it small, over 
which their influence extended. We 
say nothing of the settlement in one 
family—that of Argyle—of the office of 
chief justiciary, which was partially re- 
linquished only in 1628, but of which the 
authority remained over Argyle, Tar- 
bert, and the isles, except Orkney, 
Shetland, and part of Arran, down to 
the year 1748. Where such an order 
of things prevailed, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out, that neither royal au- 
thority nor that of the parliament could 
be much regarded ; nay, the annals of 
the times distinctly prove, that it was 
only by arraying lord against lord, that 
the sovereign, as often as matters came to 
an extremity, was enabled to vindicate 
his own honour,and put a check upon 
the unruly movements of his vassals. 
Whatever might be the effect in a 
religious point of view of the reforma- 
tion in Scotland, it is certain that, as 
far as the supremacy of law and order 
was concerned, it proved for a time 
exceedingly disastrous. Previous to 
the overthrow of the ancient religion, 
the clergy were the sole administrators 
of the law ; and it would be unfair to 
deny, that, being a learned and an 
order-loving body, they did their best to 
administer them fairly. One imme- 
diate consequence of the change of re- 
ligion was, to take all the power out of 
the hands of the ecclesiastics, and. to 
commit it to the lay nobles, by far the 
larger proportion of whom were at once 
ignorant and selfish, cruel, mercenary, 
and tyrannical. We need not point 
out to you, that when to a feeble au- 
thority is added ignorance and corrup- 
tion in those who exercise it, the state 
of a people so situated must be 
wretched indeed. We believe, there- 
fore, you will find, that never was 
a country so mismanaged as Scotland, 
from the date of John Knox's success- 
ful crusade against popery down to, 
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comparatively speaking, recent times. 
For the union of the crowns introduced 
no improvement into the manners and 
habits of the Scottish people ; they 
were still divided into two casts —the 
tyrants and the slaves; and it may ad- 
mit of a question, whether of the two 
was in point of fact the more unhappy. 

During the brief interval of Crom- 
well’s usurpation, Scotland experienced 
something like good government. 
Master of the country by right of 
military conquest, he set his face 
against the abuses which had so long 
prevailed ; and, reviving the obsolete 
office of justice of the peace, he ap- 
pointed seven Englishmen to superin- 
tend the general administration of the 
laws. But with the return of Charles 
the Second came back the ancient 
order of things—the re-establishment 
of aristocratic power in all its viru- 
lence. Trial by jury was unknown— 
the circuits were given up even in 
name—the will of each chief was, in 
his own district, law, and no other was 
acknowledged. It was this, indeed, 
the dread of losing their influence over 
their vassals, which rendered the Scot- 
tish barons so averse, as they generally 
were, to the union of the two legis- 
latures; and which, had they not been 
swayed by a more immediate feeling, 
the desire of retaining the plunder of 
the church, ought to have kept them, 
to a man, in allegiance to the ancient 
family. But the Scottish barons were, 
as we have shewn already, in every 
sense of the term, a barbarous race: 
they loved power, yet knew not how 
to retain it; they loved wealth, and 
sacrificed to it even the power which 
they valued still more. They proved 
untrue, in many instances, to their na- 
tive princes; and they reaped their 
reward in the overthrow of their own 
abused authority. Yet not even the 
union of the legislatures brought to 
Scotland the blessings of a free govern - 
ment. That came, indeed, gradually ; 
for a growing intercourse with England 
opened the eyes of the Scottish people ; 
and the relation between the different 
ranks assumed, by degrees, its legiti- 
mate character. Nevertheless, it was 
the abolition of the hereditary jurisdic- 
tions, in 1748, which alone placed so- 
ciety on its true footing. From that 
era Scotland rose rapidly in wealth 
and influence till she became in the 
end one of the most prosperous, as 
well as one of the most important 
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sections of the great empire of which 
she forms a part. 

We are not now discussing a ques- 
tion which renders it necessary to draw 
distinctions as to the degree of grati- 
tude which posterity owes to indi- 
viduals ; yet, if we were called upon 
to name the man who, more than all 
other men, has benefitted Scotland, we 
should at once pronounce in favour of 
the late Lord Melville. Faults he 
may have had, errors he may have 
committed, bad taste, in very many 
instances, he may have displayed ; but 
when Scotland shall cease to think of 
him with gratitade and profound re- 
verence, she will deserve to return 
to the state of poverty and domes- 
tic misrule out of which he contri- 
buted mainly to raise her. Guided 
and directed by him, and fostered by 
the system of which he was the ad- 
vocate, the Scottish character found 
scope to develope itself; and good 
sense and honest industry reaped 
their reward. ‘Trade flourished, agri- 
culture was brought to the highest 
state of perfection; the gentry were 
respected and beloved; the common 
people were frugal, industrious, and 
contented. It seemed, indeed, as if 
in Scotland had at last been struck out 
that happy system of public control, 
which assigning to each class in society 
the part which it is best qualified to 
perform, secures to all the greatest 
degree of prosperity of which they are 
capable. Nor was this all. While in 
England mob influence was becoming 
day by day more powerful; in Scot- 
land the crown and the aristocracy had 
just so much of support as was neces- 
sary to save them from being alto- 
gether overborne ; for Scotland had as 
yet nothing which deserves to be called 
a popular representation. Her sena- 
tors had, indeed, adapted themselves 
im form to the body of which they were 
become members. Her titled barons 
took their places in the House of 
Lords, though by a representation 
perhaps too scanty; and her untitled 
thanes chose, by portions, one of 
their own number such as should sit 
and vote with the Commons of Eng- 
land. But the spirit of the ancient 
constitution was still preserved ; and 
how it operated when tempered and 
acted upon by the more liberal insti- 
tutions of the sister country, the con- 
dition of Scotland, from 1786 up to 
1826, may shew. 
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Nay, nay, dear burgher, don’t as- 
sume your own theory for fact, and 
then reason upon it. We are not ene- 
mies to reform. On the contrary, 
holding, as we do, that the sole pur- 
pose of all government is to promote 
the moral and political well-being of 
mankind, we are quite ready to lift up 
both hands for the improvement of 
every institution in church and state 
which is not calculated to promote 
that great object. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, is, whether the old 
Scottish constitution, considered as a 
portion of that of Great Britain, did or 
did not work well? Is there on re- 
cord one solitary instance of a country 
making such strides as Scotland made 
during the half century preceding the 
year 1831¢ We defy you to point it 
out; yet you were taught to be dis- 
satisfied with your condition. You 
desired a change—you got a change— 
by how much are you the gainers ! 

We have too high a respect for your 
common sense, worthy burgher, to 
imagine that you value popular elec- 
tions for their own sakes only—that you 
see any thing really worthy of admira- 
tion in the riot, and the hurry, and the 
drunkenness, and the breach of all 
moral principle, which attend the pro- 
gress of an extensive canvass, and the 
operations of a polling-booth. These, 
you must admit, are material evils 
which men may endure because of 
the good that results from them, but 
of which no man will venture to speak 
with approbation. Now, what is the 
good which is supposed to result from 
them? Just laws, enacted by men 
who have the welfare of their country 
at heart; a mild, yet vigorous govern- 
ment, which shall give protection to 
life and property, as much of practical 
liberty to each individual as is con- 
sistent with the rights of his neigh- 
bours, and a free scope to the exercise 
of industry and talent. Put a people 
in possession of these, opening, at the 
same time, a road of advancement, 
not only to wealth, but to honours, and 
you must be a very unreasonable mortal 
if you desire more. Were the Scotch 
people not in the enjoyment ofall this 
prior to the passing of the Reform-bill ! 
We tell you that they were; what, 
then, have you gained by a revolution 
as complete as it was sudden ? 

You say that now, and only now, for 
the first time, can the Scottish people 
be said to have a voice in framing 
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the laws under which they are to live— 
that formerly men made laws for them 
who could not, from their position in 
society, know any thing of the wants 
and wishes of the lower orders — that 
it was a mockery to speak of a repre- 
sentative system under the old régime ; 
and that the new, if it have no other 
effect, must elevate the national cha- 
racter, and enlarge the national mind. 
We admit, that it is only now that the 
Scottish people can be said to have 
any voice in framing the laws which 
are to govern them. ‘The voice is, in- 
deed, a feeble one still; for with all 
your changes, you have given the 
franchise only to a fraction of the 
Scottish people. Still, there it is ; and 
you certainly have got, for the first 
time since you were a nation, the 
semblance of a system of representa- 
tion. But the benefits which are to 
result from the change remain yet to 
be seen ; while of the effect upon the 
national charactér we can already judge 
from comparing the past with the pre- 
sent. Some years have elapsed since 
we visited Scotland before. There was 
then no talk of parliamentary reform 
except among the operatives of Glasgow 
and Paisley; but there was sobriety, 
contentment, industry, and strong at- 
tachment to the religion of their fathers, 
in every quarter. We protest, that in 
the secluded villages and smaller towns 
—ay, even in this, your ancient 
borough of Stirling, through which we 
passed—to meet a drunken man was 
an event of which we have hardly any 
recollection. Your farmers were then a 
thinking, but they were a right-think- 
ing race; your burghers were attentive 
to business, careful in their habits, and, 
above all, modest. Jobs you might 
have had among you—we dare say you 
had ; and we make no doubt whatever 
that you will have a great many more. 
But your general bearing was that of a 
thriving and a happy people. What 
are you now? A nation of politicians. 
Your artificer turns his wheel to the 
sound of Cobbett’s Register — your 
ploughman tills the earth with the 
Scotsman in his bonnet—your opera- 
tives hold their nightly clubs, where 
they may discuss the necessity of 
further changes, and then reel home to 
their starving wives and children. 
Look at these men even in the day. 
George the Fourth said of you that 
you were all gentlemen. He saw you 
well-dressed, clean, orderly, respectful. 
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George the Fourth would tell a dif- 
ferent tale now, had he walked, as we 
did this morning, from Gibb’s Inn to 
the Castle. We blushed for Scotland 
when we met so many of her sons 
ragged, filthy, and either staggering 
under the influence of whisky, or con- 
fused and pale from the effects of last 
night’s debauch. What can have pro- 
duced so grievous a deterioration in 
the national character? We answer 
without hesitation, the agitation which 
preceded the passing of the Reform- 
bill, and the consequences attendant 
on it. You may smile, but what we 
say is true; and you know that it is 
true, however reluctant you may be to 
confess it. 

The Reform-bill was a rash experi- 
ment even in England; in Scotland it 
was certainruin. The English, accus- 
tomed for centuries to the excitement 
of popular elections, have been affected 
by it only thus far, that the power of 
making members being transferred from 
the educated to the uneducated por- 
tion of the community, they are sure 
to have in all time coming a more cor- 
rupt body of legislators, and, of course, 
worse laws than ever. In Scotland 
the change has come home, as it were, 
to every man’s business and bosom. 
Matters, which their neighbours treat 
as subjects of fun and drollery, are in 
their eyes of grave importance. In 
England, political differences have never 
entered very deeply into the amenities 
of private life; and even under the new 
system will not so enter. In Scotland, 
politics is all in all. As the blacks 
in the West Indies cannot be expected 
to use their premature freedom aright, 
so the Scotch, having received all at 
once the Pandora gift of popular elec- 
tions, know not the meaning of the 
term moderation in reference to the 
great part which they believe that it is 
their duty to play. In all his inter- 
course with those among whom he 
dwells, in the bosom of his own fa- 
mily, in the field, in the workshop, 
alone, or in a crowd, a Scotchman now 
talks and thinks of politics alone. 
His loves and hatreds are all political; 
his orgies are political ; his very devo- 
tion, when he exercises it, has a politi- 
cal tendency. He isin a state of con- 
tinual excitement, which drives him 
into habits hurtful alike to his tem- 
per, his health, his resources, his perso- 
nal respectability. They take a very 
confined view of the effects of great 
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political changes, who contemplate them 
as if they bore only on the public acts 
of nations. Individual habits, not less 
than the spirit of governments, are 
formed from the nature of the institu- 
tions under which we live; nor is it 
going too far to assert, that a sudden 
change, even for the better, is much 
more likely to deprave than to elevate 
the moral sense of those among whom 
it is brought about. 

We say nothing of the necessary 
effect upon the feelings of the new 
constituency, of the cringing, the pre- 
varication, the treating, to which every 
candidate for popular suffrages must 
lend himself. Even in England, where 
elections, with all the vices attend- 
ing them, have occurred so often, these 
things tell; indeed months always 
elapse after the bustle of the contest 
is over, ere the people sober down 
into their usual habits and ways of 
thinking. And if the case be so there, 
how will the system work in Scotland, 
where all is new, and where, it must 
be admitted, that the people think 
more deeply, and reason more closely, 
even after a fashion, of which we already 
behold the commencement? Finding 
their superiors, in too many instances, 
prompt to give pledges, and as prompt 
to violate them, the Scottish people 
will soon cease to repose confidence 
in any public men. Beholding per- 
sons of property and rank periodical 
suitors at their doors, they will learn 
to believe that such are really their in- 
feriors. They will then begin to ask 
themselves the question, why one class 
should enjoy the good things of life 
while others earn their bread with the 
sweat of their brow ; and as they can 
never have far to seek for authorities, 
either written or oral, their judgment 
will in due time be formed. Depend 
upon it that the seeds of a great con- 
vulsion are already sown in Scotland, 
and that every hour brings them nearer 
to maturity. In the demoralised and 
sulky condition of the people, we read 
signs of a coming strife, not for a 
further equalisation of political rights, 
but for an equalisation of property. 

Oh, but you say, these are mere 
ideal terrors, whereas the benefits re- 
sulting from the acts ofa reform go- 
vernment are palpable to all men’s 
senses. Even in borough matters, 
what could be more corrupt than the 
ancient mode of carrying on business, 
with a corporation self-elected, and a 
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universal system of jobbing and chi- 
canery, over which public opinion held 
no check? We don’t deny that there 
might have been imperfections in the 
ancient constitution of the burghs ; but 
is your present faultless? Has it no 
tendency which is positively evil? is it 
not calculated to operate even more 
injuriously than its predecessor upon 
the national mind? and that, after all, 
and not the petty interests of the 
borough, is the thing to be consi- 
dered. You cannot see how it should. 
Very well, your borough business is 
now, you say, transacted with open 
doors ; and there is a meeting to-day 
of the town-council. We will become 
auditors, if you please; and then per- 
haps you will be able to discover our 
meaning. 

Hark ! there is some vitally import- 
ant question before the court; and he 
is a popular counsellor who is on his 
legs. 

* Far be it from me to originate any 
measure which shall have a tendency 
to clog the wheels of government, or 
to impede the policy of his majesty’s 
ministers. They are a liberal body, 
and all their acts have hitherto shewn 
that they have but one object in view, 
namely, the welfare of the people. 
But I must be permitted to observe, 
that the removal of the flagstaff from 
the place which it has so long occupied 
is not only an unwise, but, as far as 
affects the inhabitants of Stirling, is a 
most iniquitous measure. And we 
have every right to complain, that 
our beautiful armoury, an object of 
attraction to so many strangers, should 
be dismantled. No doubt economy is 
needed in every branch of the public 
service; and had his majesty’s mi- 
nisters cut down the salaries of some 
whom I could name, then my voice at 
least would never have been raised 
against them. But the armourer’s 
place was not a sinecure; and I do 
think that his removal was wholly un- 
called for.” 

In the name of common sense, what 
is all this about? Here is a little 
whipper-snapper of a common-council- 
man of the borough of Stirling, a petty 
stationer, or hardwareman, or tallow- 
chandler, spouting away as if he were 
member for all Scotland, and the room 
in which he delivers himself were 
St. Stephen’s chapel. And this trash 
is to go forth in a provincial paper: 
“ Far be it from him to clog the wheels 
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of government.” Good man, far be it 
indeed! The king’s government, it 
appears, has thought fit to move the 
flagstaff from one bastion to another, 
and to try an experiment on the 
muskets laid up in store by packing 
them in cases. But the king’s go- 
vernment has taken a great deal too 
much upon itself in presuming to 
settle matters so important without 
having previously consulted the town- 
council of Stirling in general, and this 
profound reasoner in particular. And 
you really think there is nothing mis- 
chievous here? Ridiculous and con- 
temptible in our eyes it may be; but 
consider the effect produced by the 
system on the minds of the people at 
large. Remember that it is not in the 
council-chamber of Stirling alone, nor 
yet exclusively in the council-cham- 
bers of all the Scottish burghs, that 
every act of the government and of 
the legislature is now canvassed and 
discussed. There are unions, clubs, 
mechanics’ institutes, in every village, 
where the same language is held on 
far more important topics, and a dis- 
position to carp and murmur at every 
proceeding of the powers that be, 
zealously fostered. What is the im- 
mediate result, and what must be the 
remote consequence? Why, this, that 
you already have as many delibera- 
tive assemblies in Scotland as there 
are villages; and that you will ere 
long have your executives multiplied 
in the same proportion. 

The short and the long of the matter, 
good burgher, is this. For nearly six 
centuries Scotland had no practical 
knowledge of the working of a free 
government. She was all this while 
poor, barbarous, and wretched. But 
being united to a rich and prosperous 
country, her institutions took the spirit 
of those of her ancient rival; and, with- 
out any of the evils, she reaped all the 
advantages of the English constitution. 
The strides which she made in conse- 
quence, in wealth, intelligence, and 
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civilisation, within the short space of 
half a century, were amazing. From 
the poorest she became the richest 
portion of the empire—from being the 
most savage she looked upon herself 
as the most civilised. She, moreover, 
who had once been a thorn in the side 
of England, was now the great bul- 
wark of the English throne; for her 
peers and commoners, while they fos- 
tered public liberty, in the best sense 
of the term, were ever the stanchest 
opponents of licentiousness. But there 
arose all at once a ministry which, 
wilfully blind to the truth that the 
aristocracy was, in fact, the feeblest 
portion of the constitution, resolved 
not merely to destroy rotten boroughs 
in England, but to cut down whatever 
safeguards might remain against the 
assaults of a pure democracy, by 
placing the Scottish people in the 
exact position to which their neigh- 
bours had arrived by a progress of 
many centuries. The deed was done; 
and what has followed? That of all 
portions of the empire Scotland is now 
decidedly the most disaffected to every 
established institution in church and in 
state; that her people have sunk— 
are sinking every day, in morals, in 
wisdom, in industry ; that religion it- 
self, by their respect for which they 
were once remarkable, no longer exer- 
cises any control over them ; that they 
are ripe for mischief, and will shortly 
prove it. The exhibition which we 
have witnessed is, indeed, pitiable in 
itself; but as a sign of the times, even 
it is not to be neglected. Depend 
upon it that there are worse days 
coming for Scotland than she has yet 
seen; and that both you and we will 
probably live to deplore them. 

Well, well, thank God we have got 
out of the thorny subjects of politics 
and religion at last. To-night we take 
our ease inour inn, and to-morrow—ah, 
we shall see what comes to pass to- 
morrow, 
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A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.—The ill example of parents is mainly instrumental in the formation ot 
vicious characters. The growth of vice in “ successive degrees” is exhibited. The 
iniquities of the fathers and mothers are found with increase in their children ; and 
this holds in all ranks of life. Avarice only is not mimicked by the child; but the 
importance of wealth is so unceasingly insisted upon, that the love of money becomes 
a second nature to him, when, arrived at manhood, he begins to enter on the world. 
The inordinate love of riches is described as the cause of the present decay of virtue 
and of national prosperity. The folly of immortal beings doing homage to Wealth, 
the vain idol of England, when they should be seeking to obtain those true riches 
which do not take wings to themselves and fly away, is compared to the magnani- 
mous philosophy of the sage French, who denied the Maker of the Universe, but 
bowed down in worship to the goddess Reason, aptly represented to the pure 
Parisians by a naked prostitute. Ouiver Yorke. 


Satine X. 


Most of the vices which disgrace the man, 
From parent vices in his sire began ; 

The genuine heir is image of his kind, 

In printed feature and transmitted mind : 

Chip of the old block, foliage, rind, and grain, 
Bud, fruit, and seed, express the genuine strain. 
If the young hopeful hears his nurse proclaim 
His mother’s folly or his father’s shame, 

The child repays their profligate neglect, 

By aping all their vicious lives affect : 
Hereditary faults his bosom stain 

Or ever that his teeth are born again ; 

At school, at home, he plays his mimic part- 
The only task he loves to get by heart; 

His pocket-money, desperate, games away, 

The embryo black-leg of another day. 

Or young Apicius learns betimes to tell 

All sorts of flavours by taste, touch, and smell ; 
Or learns to leer on some seductive jade, 
Unknowing why the double sex was made : 
Some vice peculiar keeps the father’s fame, 

As by transmission from his loins it came. 

Get bearded tutors to correct his bad ; 

Send him to school where learning may be had : 
He learns some words, but ponders more on things, 
Till his forced youth the full experience brings. 


To help his household pattern, to displace l 
His latest shame, and crown his first disgrace, 
His confident coevals run an emulous race. \ 


Boyhood’s wild energies for this are nurst — 
Who shall obtain the bad distinction first.* 





* Nothing can be worse than the system of education. The child in the higher 
classes of society is left to the care and protection of servants, till the boy or girl is 
of the established age to be committed to a tutor or governess. The school, public 
or private, in most instances for boys, and sometimes for girls; the college or the 
drawing-room — and the youth is educated. 

The follies and vices of the parents are easily impressed on children: they notice, 
at a much earlier age than is imagined, what passes around them ; their ears are 
opened in the nursery. There is no confidential intercourse between parent and 
child. No one seems to think, that from the time the child begins to talk he begins 
to getideas. He is not thought to have reason till he has cast his teeth ; and then he 
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Grown to maturity, the woman plays 
The part her rival mother cannot praise ; 
For, older grown, she must at last give o’er 
The splendid follies which she graced before. 
Fulness of flesh — the crow-feet round her eyes — 
Time-graven cheeks, that mock adulterate dies — 
The form less active, and the lip less full — 
Her dropping eyelid’s liquid splendour dull : 
Art has no remedy for many a sign 
That she must leave her daughter now to shine. 
The ready actress loves the glorious task, 
Ties on the sandal, and assumes the mask ; 
Wooed, won, she learns to flatter, woo, and win, 
And boldly leaps the Rubicon of sin ; 
Spoils the dear honour of her married home, 
Dips over-head in Pleasure’s maddening foam ; 
And should a passing thought her course forbid, 
She only does what her own mother did ! 
Her honourable consort speeds her on, 
And neither yields to parents now foregone ; 
ach knows of fashion, pleasure, politics, 
The dreamy raptures, and the dirty tricks ; 
And each affects some sweet peculiar mode 
Of drawing eyes on Fame’s notorious road : 
The happy pair exulting kill their day, 
And steal their fortunes, honours, lives away. 
Their vicious education, pace by pace, 
Trained either courser of the dubious race ; 

The spur of Fashion made them wish to fly, 
The World their course, and Shame their victory ! 
So Nature bids ; for home-example more 
Draws the young mind than philosophic lore — 

Than all the lessons of the school or hall, 
Than heathen Plato, or than Christian Paul. 


is supposed to have much less than he really has. The elder children vitiate the 
younger ; the school begins their initiation in the mysteries foreshewn them by their 
imagination ; and at public schools they have abundant facilities for putting the 
thought into act. At college, of course, these facilities are indefinitely increased. 
The masters of schools teach words ; — principles, the elements of thought, and all 
which words are only meant to express, and which they generally express very badly, 
are of necessity neglected ; for what tutors or masters know any thing of such mat- 
ters thems*ives? Bad examples corrupt the good ; and the university is blamed for 
that which is the effect of the heartlessness of the parent and the worthlessness of the 
pedagogue. No attention is paid to idiosyncrasies, to the varieties of organisation 
which influence the character of the mind. One system is pursued by all, and the 
worst of all systems—the monastic. ‘The child takes a pride in his father’s name 
and his father’s qualities: if the father is vicious, the child desires to be so, before he 
knows what the vice is. ‘The blessing pronounced upon the children of the good is 
emphatic. Vicious tendencies are de rived, not only by the senses after birth, but by 
the blood before birth, from parent to child. Cain was conceived during the reckless 
and passionate pride and sullen despair immediately consequent on the fall. The 
beautiful pair had by Divine grace been reassured, and were, comparatively, restored 
to their innocence, when the first martyr to man’s violence was being conceived and 
shaped. 

There should be, then, a preparation for the blessing of children in a temperate and 
well-ordered life ; the parents should make it their business to rear them as the Arab 
does his horse ; they should educate them themselves, study their dawning faculties, 
and cause them to be instructed in matters out of their own reach by competent tutors, 
according to their organisation. 

But what the Arab does for his horse human parents will not do for their children. 

In the lower classes the vices of the parents produce of course a more immediate 
and destructive influence. In most instances, if they yet live, fathers and mothers 
should, in strict justice, be executed instead of ‘their children, who pay the forfeit of 
their lives to the offended law. Nor will they escape. 
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Domestic tempters may not some betray, 
Tempered by Nature with a better clay, 

Her rarer specimens of happier art, 

With the clear mind endowed, and feeling heart ; 
Who breathe the freshness of that brightening sky, 
Spread by the glorious Day-spring from on high. 
But these exalted instances are few — 

The most their fathers’ evil ways pursue ; 

Rush on the same course, never casting back 

A look or thought: theirs is the beaten track. 
Abstain from ill; if not for Virtue’s sake, 

For that of those whose docile tempers take, 
With fatal promptitude, nor yield again 

To vain tuition, sin’s corroding stain. 

Town, city, hamlet, each its robber shews : 

One Howard all the world can scarce disclose. 
Nothing of base, that can be heard or seen, 
Where dwells the child should come the walls between ; 
There let no sin-reflecting face be found, 

Nor pictured vice, nor Folly’s babbling sound : 
llence, ye profane! avaunt! avaunt! ’tis holy ground ! 
The greatest reverence is to children due ; 
Pause, parents! pause ! whatever vices woo 
The jaded sense, beguiling or beguiled — 
Deluded sinners! spare that little child! 

He from your mingled bloods his birth derived, 
Let him not henceforth curse the hour he lived ! 
Let him not curse his mother’s fruitful mould, 
His father’s guilt; by him be never told, 

In his dark death-hour, how he whilom fell, 
Remembering scenes his memory kept too well ; 
Neglected childhood, and his faithful ears — 
Life-haunting spectres of his earliest years, 
When they forgot their offspring’s sacred claim, 
Who gave him being, and awoke the flame 

Of sinful passions in his beating breast, 

Their sigus upon his senses deep imprest ; 

And he, by doing what they did before, 

Lived all their follies and their vices o’er.* 

The cards are issued ; all the world will come ; 

From morn to night is heard the busy hum 

Of preparation ; tradesmen crowding throng ; 
Hammers and voices ring the walls along ; 


| 


* It is only by a miracle that any one educated in the common way is not a lost 
and ruined character. True religion, communicated by the Divine intelligence in 
different ways to different indiv iduals, that cometh as no man listeth, is the only cer- 
tain preservative against the snares of the world. ‘This principle, however obtained, 
is precious. Some men are reclaimed in the midst of their vices ; but this is a rare 
occurrence. Many of those persons who live decently before ‘the public are in 
private filthy. ‘The child is aware, long before he can reason, of the characters of 
those with whom he lives. We are all naturally teachable in all that is wrong, and 
readily imitate the manners and the morals open to our observation. But the child 
is sadly neglected even by the most affectionate parents. Some women, in these 
fantastical times, do not even obey the beautiful necessity of nature, that the infant 
should be sustained by its mother’s milk: the life-giving channel is allowed to 
inconvenience them from its fulness — sometimes to indurate into disease ; but 
these fashionable wretches will not apply the aliment that by its suppression 
injures them, to the purpose of rearing their new-born. Such animals as these cannot 
of course be expected to have any concern for the education of their children. Those 
who resign their own flesh and blood to vulgar nurses, from their craving desire to 
devote all their time to ignoble pursuits, or to preserve their figures, whatev er their 
rank may be, are detestable, because unnatural ; and we may fear that they never 
have anv compunctious visitings for their after- neglec t. 
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The fiddling skeleton, a Scottish band, 

Must be engaged ; for pines survey the land ; 

Scene-painters enter with the mechanist ; 

The numerous guests are marshalled on the list ; 

The belly-master reads his items o’er ; 

The milliners Parisian shapes explore ; 

Conservatories must resign their flowers ; 

And Rundell’s shop illume the festive hours. 

"Tis done! they come, they swim, they eat, they go, 

And their bought praise the journalists bestow. 

Infinite pains for finite recompense 

Of Vanity’s absurd incontinence ! 

Odours of incense are as brief as sweet — 

The jaded hosts are sullen when they meet ; 

Neither remembered, in their hours of joy, 

The six-month she-thing and the four-year boy ; 

Neither takes thought how they shall rear their young 

To be their country’s pride, by minstrels sung: 

They deem sufficient that their patriot toil 

Ilas given some bipeds to the natal soil. 

To make them useful, too much care demands ; 

Ask that of those who till their stubborn lands. 

Yet is it known, that earliest habits make 

The statesman, hero, citizen, and rake. 

The tastes of childhood cling to life mature — 

Mean or ennobling, virtuous or impure ; 

And habits, scorning censure or command, 

Adhere like pitch to dogs of Newfoundland. 

Taught by her instinct thus the stork prepares, 

E’en in the nest, her young for worldly cares ; 

And careful feeds them with the reptile food, 

By them in life for life to be pursued : 

The vulture takes to hers the carrion meal, 

To theirs some kid or hare proud eagles deal ; — 

These all, thus early taught to know the right, 

Seek their own food when plumed and fit for flight.* 
The spendthrift father has a spendthrift son ; 

The gambler dreams of wealth his father won ; 

The Jew on human flesh would rather dine, 

Taught by his sire, than touch the flesh of swine. 

To doubt the Virgin’s healing power or will 

Is deadly sin—’tis scarce a crime to kill. 





* The illustrations from the winged people are Juvenal’s (14th satire), The 
system of phrenology for a time excited the curiosity of the idlers about town. Mr. 
De Ville divided popularity with Mr. St. John. Ladies took their children to him 
to have their skulls examined ; and the honest quack pointed out the shining qualities 
of the little men and women. This may appear, and was, sufficiently ridiculous ; but 
a good bint may be taken from a quack. I would have children from the first year 
carefully studied by their parents. ‘The study would be as interesting as fly-catching, 
or stone-breaking, or flower-dissecting ; and it would be a novelty. The subsequent 
education should be accommodated to the tastes indicative of the organisation. The 
child may be led: he should not be made to despair, to think himself a fool, to indulge 
envy and hate. The present system does all this. A child is required to learn 
grammar, for instance, when he is five or six years old—a science which not twenty 
men in the empire understand. If he is a child of quick parts, the drudgery over- 
whelms him ; he desponds; the devilish principle of envy and all uncharitableness, 
called emulation, is brought into play. He hates his brothers and sisters. Take the 
boy into the fields—to the sea-shore. Let his body be at liberty, and his mind no less 
so. Treat him as a companion; you will learn something from him. Ye cruel and 
heartless fathers and mothers — ye contemptible worldliugs ! bestow the time on your 
offspring which ye now squander on your vices and pleasures. Ye are responsible, 
and must one day give an account of your guardianship ! 
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Smite a rude priest, the Roman world is mad ; 
To cut a man’s throat were not half so bad. 
The meek, mild Quaker, by the spirit moved, 
Observing oft his sire, the trick approved ; 
Born, bred to give his speech a practised vent, 
And be of hypocrites most impudent.* 

Of their own will youths mimic every vice, 
Excepting only cross-grained Avarice ; 
For this assumes a virtue’s steady mien — 
The miser for a frugal man is seen. 
Him sleeping on his guard, with careless mind, 
And reckless of his treasured stores to find, 
Would more surprise than if the dragon slept 
Who wakeful the Hesperian orchard kept. 
The world admires the fortune-builder’s skill, 
His daring energies, subduing will ; 
Whose money-making towers look lordly high — 
Built on the site of some infirmary. 
Him fathers wonder at ; his happy sect 
They bid their children cherish and affect. 
The elements of vice are early taught, 
Plain symbols with recondite wisdom fraught : 
These first the father teaches ; nor forget 
The ready young their pleasant alphabet. 
Then he instructs them in the worth of gold ; 
The veil that hides his idol is unrolled ; 
The wonder-working power is all displayed ; 
The scheme, the trick, the mystery of trade. 
What is a fortune? our own Jew would say, 
A pound for every man that sees the day : 
But the beginner less ambition knows — 
As money gathers, love of money grows. 
Who nothing has, has moderate desires ; 
The wealthy glows with all a lover’s fires. 
A county owns him for its wealthiest chief — 
That he can’t buy it all, is all his grief. 
Rothschild for poverty would still repine, 
If he could buy the Syrian Palestine.} 

No greater evil, and no darker shame, 
Has blurred our England’s happiness and fame. 


* Archbishop Whateley has determined that it is no offence to take away a man’s 
Bible, and throw it in the fire. Ireland is at this moment ripe for rebellion ; and it 
will be successful. The Protestants of that country are completely disheartened. 
The person of the priest is holy ; and the said priest can and does give absolution for 
all offences, excepting those against his order. These he will not pardon, unless he 
is paid something considerable. The Quakers are a bad set; their selfishness is 
intense : the automaton seems to have been made for nothing else but to make 


money, look wise, and procreate. One wonders that any civilise d people make use of 


swine for food: the Jew, putting aside his law, is quite right for abominating it. If 
1 had the punishment of his majesty’s ministers, I would ‘shut them up in one of the 
Falkland Isles, and take care that they fed on potatoes and pork. The pomme 
de terre (blockhead ) would thus feed on the pomme de terre ; and the unclean polluter 
of temples on the filthiest animal that troubles the earth. 

+ 1t has been noticed, that the sons of money-getters turn out spendthrifts. 1 
believe, with Juvenal, that they generally imitate “thei sir fathers’ thrift. It is in this 
way that such vast fortunes have accumulated in England. ‘he young have a 
natural distaste to avarice, from the want of indulgences to themselves, and from its 
severe aspect. But it is natural that they should be inoculated with this as with any 
other vice. The meanest avarice is sometimes the attendant of a profuse expendi- 
lure. Much is often spent to get more. Money-making is a science, The doctrine 
of chances is practically understood and successfully applied. ‘The money-makers 


form a considerable and most powerful sect. Money is the god of the English and 
Yankees. 
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Thrice-hateful lust of wealth! unsated still! 
[ll in thyself, and fruitful cause of ill ! 
Now competence is scarcely deemed a boon ; 
Who would be rich, would have his riches soon. 
What laws are sacred ? who has never swerved 
From strictest right? whose life has Avarice served ? 
Shew me the man! and let him, eye to eye, 
Expound his rules, and stand the scrutiny. 
Who were the deadliest pirates of the seas, 
Rich garlanded with true Hesperides ? 
Morgan and Raleigh, Drake and Cochrane, plead : 
These but the highest — thousands more succeed. 
Red-skins and black-skins! reappear, and tell 
Hlow on your huts and wigwams Ruin fell. 
Robbers of England ! spoilers of mankind ! 
Was this the path to you by Heaven assigned ? 
England! imperial matron, fair, and free! 
Why didst thou forge the chains of slavery ! 
Why did thy sons upon the deep career, 
ate in their thunder, in their presence fear ? 
To murder! Why to murder? Spread the scroll — 
The bloody pages in the day unroll — 
The cause of rapine, homicide, unfold : 
One word conveys the fatal answer — Gop! * 
When Whittington, the theme of many a lay, 
Took out his cat to rat-vex’d Africa, 
The many were with little yet content, 
By gin unpoisoned, nor by taxes spent ; 
The farmer taught his children to be wise, 
While they looked up with deferential eyes ; 
And if a son could but a wife maintain, 
His simple livelihood was thought a gain. 

But now the cry is “ Money, money,” still. 
For this each artisan exerts his skill — 
Not how to live, but how to leave his rank : 
He lives, but still his countenance is blank. 
Envy and hatred he is doomed to feel — 
“ Why should he not succeed like Robert Peel ?” 
Provided money only can be got, 
The mode of its obtaining matters not. 
Sell shads or sulphar, nitre or night-shade ; 
It skills not how the currency is made. 
The reeking tan-yard is a pleasant smell; 
The tallow-chandler likes his odours well,— 


* It is very amusing to read in political writings the lavish panegyric on the 
generous English for their system of colonisation. It shewed their spirit of enter- 
prise; but that spirit was excited by the lust of gain. 1 can see no peculiar virtue in 
robbing Ludians, in poisoning them with strong drink, in adding new and frightful 
diseases to their simple catalogue ; nor yet in making frequent descents on the coasts 
of unoffending savages; of buying them at a nominal price, and selling them at a 
profit sufficient to raise a nest of fishing-huts in a few years to a populous town ; nor 
can I see the extraordinary justice and liberality (when those victims of English 
avarice were in a fair way of being civilised, and of acquiring by gradual and regular 
growth the stature of free men) of throwing them back, with the pretence of philan- 
thropy, on the barbarism from which they were rescued. The most cruel monsters 
that we read of among the bucaniers were English. The French in their colonies 
were always more humane, and ever exhibited a juster appreciation of the rights of 
their fellow-men than the English. This is an assertion that requires no proof to 
those who are acquainted with the history of colonisation since the discovery of 
Columbus. The English were, on the whole, the finest people the sun ever shone 
on. But let not their vices be called virtues. If the revolutionary madness con- 
tinnes, the whole of English glory will have been but a splendid vision. Itis curious, 
that it is always in the worst time of a nation’s history dreamers speculate most on 
human perfectibility. 































































Of worldly wisdom this the simple sum, 
** Not whence, nor how — but has the money come ?” 
The sodden grandame, croaking, asks the boy 
What he can gain ? — gain is his sister's joy. 
Spare their soft innocence, their tender years ; 
Soon of itself the world the conscience sears —— 
Soon of herself the girl, without command, 
Will hunt for spoil the City or the Strand ; 
Soon of himself the boy will be transferred 
Where the vain swan ’s a sober-suited bird. 
I did not urge the boy to do the crime, 
The sire will say, that makes him change his clime. 
Yes, and the crime was thine; since every night 
Thy voice chose pelf as theme of thy delight. 
When the coarse father, with an anxious brow, 
Bids the tall stripling to his idol bow, 
He bids him steal, and circumveut, and lie, 
And guard his theft, at need, with perjury, 
And do for what the judge his black cap dons. 
From guiltier fathers spring the guilty sons. 

By. sev, by land, is pressed the dangerous trade ; 
Ruin or shipw reck, loss or gain is made. 
The madman, though no keeper at his side 
Followed his motions, in his madness died ; 
Doting on money till his latest breath, 
He told his credit in the ear of death : 
’Tis like the Furies will his book forget, 
And plainly shew him deeply in their debt. 
The Macedonian madman, in his pride, 
For other worlds to spoil and vanquish sighed ; 
The merchant-madman still must swell his store — 
More than enough implants the wish for more. 
Ambitious Oliver would tumble down 
A monarch’s head, and clutch his golden crown ; 
Lived but to fear, and fearing still to die, 
Wove and unwove his own perplexity ; 
Till a mean tertian ended all his toil, 
And Highness shuffled off his mortal coil. 
The wiser Richard left the crimson seat, 
And guiltless hid him in some green retreat ; 
There planted cabbages, and pleased his eye 
With flowers and fruits; lived long, nor feared to die 
If men were wise, gilt Fortune would not be 
The object of their lewd idolatry. 
They deify the strumpet, and proclaim 
Their bruta! ignorance and filthy shame ; 
Like the mad infidels, wh@scorned to be 
Held subject to a prescient Deity, 
But bowed them down, devoutly doing suit 
And service to a naked prostitute ! * 








* « Killing no murder” deprive 2d Oliver of his sleep. He was s truly a great man. 
It is funny enough that the republicans hold him up vat present. His government 
was perhaps the most vigorous the country ever had. He loved England better 
than all things beside, exce pting one daughter and himself. He was worth, though 
a regicide, a million W higs. He made England to be feared. They seem created tor 
no other purpose than to make the mselves “and the country ridiculous. Oliver died 
of a tertian fever, for the want of a little bark. Richard Cromwell, who shewed 
such true wisdom in his retirement from his dangerous office, has been always 
laughed at for his pusillanimity. He lived to a good old age; and never but once 
returned to London after his abdication. He was a witness in the House of Lords; 


when there before he sat as monarch on the throne. ‘Uhe illustrious infidels of 


regenerate France denied the superintending Providence of an all-wise and irrespon- 


sible Deity, und, magnanimously worshipped a naked prostitute, whom they called 
the Goddess of Reason. 
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LORD BYRON’S DRAMAS.” 


Wuart we have written on Lord Byron 
we have written. We retract not one 
jot of what we have said of his charac- 
ter in our papers on his juvenile poems ; 
and design to carry our view yet fur- 
ther out in some essays on his larger 
productions. But there is one point in 
which we have considered the man 
and poet worthier than his fame. We 
have looked upon his dramatic efforts 
with respect,—those efforts on which 
the world looked with indifference. 
The recent production on the stage of 
his lordship’s two tragedies of Werner 
and Sardanapalus by Macready, aud 
the performance even now of bis Man- 


fred with success, though by a much 


inferior artist, justify us in taking this 
opportunity of expressing, however im- 
perfectly, a long-cherished opinion. 

Macready, perhaps, was not so 
great in Sardanapalus as he ought to 
have been,—he was not the character ; 
but he was every thing that is desirable 
in Werner. Nevertheless, both, for 
their time, and in a certain degree, 
prospered, like a good jest in the ear 
to which its utterance was directed. If, 
with inadequate representation in many 
particulars, Serdanapalus was more than 
endured, under better circumstances it 
might have been expected not only to 
escape shipwreck but to sail trium- 
phantly into port. A fact like this 
speaks volumes in favour of Lord By- 
ron’s dramas. 

We wish to say nothing more re- 
specting the performance of Manfred 


than to repeat, that with the aid of 


scenery and singing it was made at- 
tractive to the vulgar. God forbid 
that we should be called upon to cri- 
ticise Denvil’s acting, or the alterations 


made in the detail and catastrophe of 


the piece! all these things are an 
abomination to us. We stick to Lord 
Byron’s dramas as written and printed, 
—as they ought to be enacted, not as 
they are. 

All things go to prove that a critic is 
useless to a good poet; that the critic 
never can be the poet’s senior; and 
that if he attempts to become so he 
makes an ass of himself. What said 
the herd of reviewers of a late day! 
Byron's genius was notdramatic! Vastly 


fine, and immensely foolish, with the 
plays themselves, staring them in the 
face, giving them the lie direct. We, 
on the contrary, always saw in these 
pieces the dawning of a better nature. 
The Satanic poet was evidently casting 
his serpent slough. The madman was 
becoming a man,—a man’s heart was 
returning into his bosom ; and we were 
ready to hail him as a brother — to love 
him as such —to esteem — to honour. 

And why? Confound it all, and 
must we render a reason for the faith 
that is in us? Bray—bray ;—then, 
since ye will, even have it so! 

We suppose, then, that there is a 
reason for one’s taste in poetical mat- 
ters as well as in roasting ofeggs. This 
is a discovery of late years ; at any 
rate, it is one that had long lain in 
abeyance since the good old times of 
Quintilian and Longinus. Not long 
since, the mere dicta of the critic were 
all we could get. Condemned he? 
there was no court of appeal; ap- 
plauded he ! the judyiment was accom- 
panied with no argument. It was not 
an Eldonian, but a Broughamic deci- 
sion. 

Times have changed — for the bet- 
ter! We will say so, if their influence 
shall enable us to make this article 
gleam and glow with a fulgour not 
otherwise its own. For bright now are 
all the ideas of OULiver YorKE,— and 
a little polishing from the hand of cir- 
cumstauce is all that is wanting to 
make them gorgeous. The fury and 
the rapture — the ecstasy and the in- 
spiration of ten thousand pythonesses 
rage in our single (plural) bosom ; and 
our words are words of power,— 


* Words which are things —that have 
* been and shall be.” 


teader! knowest thou this line ? 
Perhaps not; it is from Byron’s Pro- 
phecy of Dante. But this poem was 
never popular, and ¢herefore it is pro- 
bable thou hast never taken the trouble 
to peruse it. Foolish — most sweet and 
courteous — reader! <A_ poet’s best 
things are never popular in the first 
instance. 1s this one of Byron’s best? 
We won’t tell thee — that’s flat. 

All we want to say is, that in the 


* The Works of Lord Byron. Vols. X11. XII]. XLV. London, John Murray, 


Albemarle Street. 1835, 
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Lament of Tasso and the Prophecy of 
Dante we first ofall detect the presence 
of a dramatic genius in Lord Byron’s 
soul. Manfred was but himself pro- 
jected —a Childe Harold in act and 
scene: the character was altogether 
ideal, and a man’s ideas are only so 
many images of himself; they have all 
the same expression, and refer all to 
the same original. Tasso and Dante, 
too, have a little too much of Byron in 
them ; still there were some features, if 
not his own, that he was compelled to 
bring out, and did. At worst, they 
were but Tasso and Dante Byronised 
—yet, though in masquerade, they were 
Tasso and Dante still. The same re- 
marks apply to the Prisoner of Chil- 
on. 

Here, then, we have Byron deliver- 
ing himself from the morbid associa- 
tions of self,— coming out of himself 
— weaving from the centre of self, at 
any rate, a cobweb periphery—-making 
a circle where he might be caught 
wandering round the circumference. 
It was no longer necessary to seek him 
in the dungeon of his heart, shut up 
with gloomy thoughts. He might now 
be seen taking the air, making his per- 
son a little sweet, and improving his 
general health. The change of habit, 
however, was not applauded as it 
ought to have been. 

It was probably Byron’s connexion 
with Drury Lane Theatre that first 
turned his attention to play-writing. 
He originally had some idea of writing 
for the house himself; but, as he told 
Medwin, soon became a convert to 
Pope’s opinion on the subject. “ Who 
would condescend,” said he, “ to the 
drudgery of the stage, and enslave 
himself to the humours, the caprices, 
the taste, or tastelessness of the age ?” 

All this is well enough; not so his 
prejudices against Shakespeare. More- 
over, he entertained an odd notion, 
that poetry had nothing to do with a 
play or ina play. “ There is not one 
passage,” he averred, “ in Alfieri 
strictly poetical; hardly one in Racine.” 
Odd as this notion was, it nevertheless 
stood him in good stead. Byron was 
only so fara man as he was a poet,— 
at least such had been the case. LHe 
had identified his personal with his po- 
etical character. By striving to banish 
poetry from his plays, he separated his 
own individuality also, and left his 
characters so far to speak for them- 
selves. His plays are nevertheless in- 
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jured by it; hence the execrable blank - 
ness of his blank verse. Not altogether, 
however, might he separate himself ; 
poetry yet intrudes in separate and de- 
tached or detachable passages, and sur- 
prises the reader with a refreshing and 
relieving effect. 

We have already given either set or 
incidental critiques on the mysteries of 
Cain, and of Heaven and Earth ; our 
present business will therefore be, 
without loss, shortened by the omission 
of all considerations on them. Man- 


Jred preceded the Tusso, and is essen- 


tially poetical ; it was probably the 
outgrowth of the state of his mind con- 
sequent on his matrimonial rupture. 
The “ Incantation” was written, in- 
deed, in the same year as the third 
canto of Childe Harold, the Prisoner 
of Chillon, Darkness, and the Dream. 
Between this period and that of com- 
pleting his drama, he made the tour of 
the Bernese Alps, and the acquaintance 
of Shelley,—wandered to Italy by the 
route of Martigny, the Simplon, Milan, 
and Verona, and afterwards took up 
his residence at Venice. Here he 
finished his performauce, writing thus 
on Feb. 15, 1817, to Murray on the 
subject :—“ I forgot to mention to you, 
that a kind of poem in dialogue (in 
blank verse), or drama, from which the 
* Incantation’ is an extract, begun 
last summer in Switzerland, is finished : 
it is in three acts; but of a very wild, 
metaphysical, and inexplicable kind. 
Almost all the persons—but two or 
three —are spirits of the earth and air, 
or the waters: the scene is in the Alps ; 
the hero a kind of magician, who is 
tormented by a species of remorse, the 
cause of which is left half unexplained. 
He wanders about invoking these spi- 
rits, which appear to him, and are, of 
no use; he at last goes to the very 
abode of the evil principle, in propria 
persona, to evocate a ghost, which ap- 
pears, and gives him an ambiguous 
and disagreeable answer; and in the 
third act he is found by his attendants 
lying in a tower where he had studied 
his art. You may perceive by this 
outline that I have no great opinion 
of this piece of fantasy ; but I have at 
least rendered it quite impossible for 
the stage, for which my intercourse 
with Drury Lane has given me the 
greatest contempt.” 

This outline of Byron’s is almost 
sufficient criticism on the poem, or 
drama; but we fear that the “ specics 
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of remorse, the cause of which is left 
half unexplained,” will not bear out 
our friend Galt’s interpretation. No! 
Byron’s feelings were of too intense a 
kind, arising from his domestic cala- 
mities, to treat with magic horrors. 
The fantasial nature of the piece was 
as much as he could afford in the way 
of sportive appearance ; but at the bot- 
tom of it, that which was concealed 
was blacker than art-magic ever was— 
was a horror only too real to be ex- 
pressed. He had indeed determined to 
*‘ sup full with horrors,” that he might 
lose the sense of his own individual 
and else overwhelming suffering. Thus 
it is that a Poet conquers Agony. But 
the natural was no longer a healthy 
element for him. The supernatural 
must come in aid; nor that alone; the 
unnatural must blend with it, that the 
eccentric genius of the man might 
have infinitude to revel in. 

There is a mystery in this well de- 
serving explanation, could we give it ; 
the attempt to do so is barely in our 
power. 

Some authors have confounded the 
supernatural with the unnatural. Not 
so our gentle Shakespeare. The form 
of things unknown he turned to shape ; 
and to airy nothing he gave a local habi- 
tation and a name. Mrs. Montagu 
has very rightly observed, that “ as 
mankind had increased in knowledge, 
and a long series of tradition had 
established a certain mythology and 
history, the poet was no longer per- 
mitted to range, uncontrolled, through 
the boundless dominions of fancy, but 
became restrained, in some measure, 
to things believed or known. Though 
the duty of poetry to please and to 
surprise still subsisted, the means va- 
ried with the state of the world; and 
it soon grew necessary to make the 
new inventions lean on the old tradi- 
tions. The human mind delights in 
novelty, and is captivated by the mar- 
vellous, but even in fable itself requires 
the credible. The poet who can give 
to splendid inventions, and to fictions 
new and bold, the air and authority of 
reality and truth, is master of the 
genuine sources of the Castalian spring, 
and may be said to draw his inspiration 
from the well-head of pure poesy.” 
Of the last sentence an example has 
lately been given, in the use made of the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, to support 
certain epic fictions altogether novel 
with the semblance of old authority. 
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The old traditions, however, to give 
the air of reality and truth to new inven- 
tions, must themselves possess it; both 
must have given their sanction indeed 
to the immediate inspiration. Ghosts, 
fairies, goblins, elves, lived in the re- 
ligious faith of Shakespeare's age; be- 
cause, though marvellous, they never 
stood in opposition to human sympa- 
thy. Man knows nothing of reality 
and truth but as it exists in his own 
bosom. His heart is to him the ark of 
the testimony, his spirit is to him the 
temple and image of the Supreme. 
One touch of this kind occurs in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,-- 


‘“¢ The numawn mortals want their winter 
here.” 


A reference like this makes the preter- 
natural and the natural both of kin,— 
identifies, indeed, the two worlds of 
spirit and nature, which twain consti- 
tute the universe of matter and of 
mind. Unfortunately, however, it is in 
the idea of death, not life, that the bard 
of Avon has associated them. In this, 
however, he was right; he felt that 
faéry mythology was of perishable 
structure. 

The office of the supernatural is to 
control and regulate the physical, but 
not to contradict it. Such is the pro- 
vince ascribed to it by Shakespeare, in 
Titania’s summary of the calamities 
consequent on the dissensions of the 
king and queen of faéry. 


«* And this same progeny of evil comes 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 
We are their parents and original.” 


The same feeling is well preserved in 
Wieland’s Oberon. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth, accordingly, 
is not a hero, but a man—a common 
man—temptable as all, and with no 
more power of resistance than most. 
Such a character seems expressly con- 
trived to illustrate the dominion of 
metaphysical agency over his wavering 
purposes. But the agency is in har- 
mony with the attributes of his mind, 
—-it is of the sort which would natu- 
rally affect the patient,— there is no 
violence to check his genius or outrage 
humanity. His crimes and virtues are 
equally true to nature,— neither out- 
step her limits, nor take up arms 
against her within them. 

Now, in most of these particulars 
Beaumont and Fletcher stand in con- 
trast with Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
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was well content to actuate his faéry 
beings with feelings and passions simi- 
lar to those that influence mankind ; but 
the twin bards whom we have put in 
contrast with him must have something 
contrary to all we know of human mo- 
tives as the main-spring in the con- 
struction of their ideal beings. Poetry 
was not with them a spontaneous gift 
of nature, but an acquired art. They 
did not, as Hazlitt rightly enough ob- 
serves, “ produce efiect by studying 
nature, but looked at nature only 
produce effect.” They were always 
striving to do better than nature could, 
and sometimes other than nature would. 
They were fond of committing outrage 
on virtuous sentiments, and wandering 
into grounds forbidden. Look at the 
Maid’s Tragedy, which even Charles 
Lambe affirms could only proceed from 
an inferior Shakespeare. ‘“ A striking 
difference,” says the authority just 
quoted, “ between Fletcher and Shake- 
speare is, the fondness of the former 
for unnatural and violent situations. 
Ile seems to have thought that nothing 
great could be produced in an ordinary 
way. The chief incidents in some of 
his most admired tragedies shew this. 
Shakespeare had nothing of this con- 
tention in his mind, none of that crav- 
ing after violent situations, and flights 
of strained and improbable virtue, 
which I think always betrays imperfect 
moral sensibility. The wit of Fletcher 
is excellent, like his serious scenes ; 
but there is something strained and 
far-fetched in both. lle is too mis- 
trustful of nature— he always goes a 
little on one side of her. Shakespeare 
chose her without a reserve; and had 
riches, power, understanding, and 
length of days with her, for a dowry.” 
All which, being inte rprete i 
that he mistook the unnatural for the 
preternatural. For illustrations, the 
reader is referred to the Wife for a 
Month, Cupid's Revenge, and Double 
Marriage. So strong was the passion 
in these poets for this peculiarity, that it 
intrudes even into the beautiful Faithful 
Shepherdess, in the love of Thenot for 
Clorin. This results, as we have before 
said, from the substitution of art not 
only for but against nature. High and 
palmy had been the state of Rome ere 
she became, * like Niobe, all tears.” 
In the interval between, luxury, the 
daughter of art, had exhausted al! the 
treasures of nature’s giving. But shall 
desire, always spiritual, aud therefore 


means 
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infinite, be limited in the sphere of its 
gratifications ? The answer was in the 
negative, and the results can only be 
glanced at. 

We feel that we have here opened 
up a vein of thought which it would 
require volumes to develop. 

Byron’s drama partakes both of 
Hamlet and Macbeth. It is the incest 
of the one with the preternaturalisi: of 
the other. But that in Hamlet is a 
crime of an equivocal dye ; Munfred’s 
is a decided transgression. Remorse 
succeeds to crime, but it is a re- 
morse without repentance —a remorse 
not conceding indeed the criminality 
of the act grieved for. It is not the 
sin which breeds the sorrow, but the 
consequence of the sin. Byron’s fan- 
cies were like the horses of Duncan, 
which 


‘* (a thing most strange and certain) 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their 
race, 


Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, 
flung out, 
Coutending ‘gainst obedience, as they would 
make 
War with mankind. 
Tis said they ate each other ; 

They did so, to the amazement of mine 

"eyes 
That looked upon it.’ 
Thus in Byron one destroys the other, 
with whatever propriety either might 
have been separately introduced. 

Shakespeare’s character of Macbeth 
(which was formed on Hollinshed’s 
Donwald, rather than on the historical 
person whose name he bears) was so 
constructed by its author as to trace 
the progress of the human mind from 
innocence to guilt — from its first aber- 
rations from virtue, to the last stage of 
depravity and wickedness. ‘“ If we su- 
peradd,” says Skottowe fairly enough, 
“the intention of displaying the de- 
structive influence of superstition on 
the peace and innocence of the mind 
in which it is suffered to take root, 
we shall only ascribe to Shakespeare a 
design which the tenderest humanity 
and most enlightened policy might 
have dictated.” There is in Goethe’s 
faust a similar design. It is the 
meaning of the German poet to pre- 
sent those supernatural beings as they 
now appear to a sceptical age; and 
by so shewing the heartlessness of this 
ir reli ZiOUS i ap prehension, to suggest that 
‘there is more in heaven and earth 
than is dreamt of in its philosophy.” 
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Each poet being fitted to his age, the 
purpose of one is to redeem from super- 
stition, the other from atheism. Ilas 
Byron any meaning analogous to this 
in his Manfred? He hints at none 
such in his sketch of the plot forwarded 
to Murray. The only moral of the 
piece is contained in the last line Man- 
fred utters: 


‘Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die.” 


Of such importance did Byron con- 
sider this line, that it being accident- 
ally omitted in the first edition, he 
wrote to Murray, “* You have destroyed 
the whole effect and moral of this poem, 
by omitting the last line of Manfred’s 
speaking.” 

Death was a relief after such a life 
as that led by Manfred. Like the 
antique Roman, he had exhausted the 
circle of lawful luxury, and was now 
on the hunt for the lawless—and the 
boundless. This were to overleap at 
once creation ; for all that is created, 
whether mind or matter, is limited and 
defined. It is daw which constitutes 
its being,—-in this differing indeed from 
its Creator; of whom, says Hooker, 
“his being is a law unto his working.” 
But the endeavour is vain; for the ful- 
crum is wanted wherefrom the bound 
may be taken, and the abyss an empty 
nothingness into which he would 
plunge. Still, the attempt is made; 
but necessarily within the limits which 
the sensualist would fain ablior. Byron 
had thus, from his situation and cir- 
cumstances, run the round of this 
world’s delights, sanctioned and un- 
sanctioned. In his marriage he had 
been disappointed—there where he 
had garnered up his hopes of enjoy- 
ment, unrestrained and uncondemned. 
His fancy revelled in the chaos beyond 
the circle, and mated there 
“ Perverse, ull monstrous, all prodigious 

things, 

Abominable, unutterable.” 


This is the state of mind represented 
in this drama, and herein has Byron 
embodied his experience of it. Such 
knowledge is indeed sorrow—and such 
sorrow, knowledge. 


‘* But grief should be the instructor of the 
wise ; 

Sorrow is knowledge ; they who know the 
most 

Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal 
truth, 

The Tree of Knowledge is not that of 
Life.” 
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The spirits invoked and evoked by 
Manfred are merely the elements of 
nature; but her laws he had set at 
defiance, and become free from. He 
has therefore called them from their 
realms in vain. 
«My mother earth ! 
And thou, fresh-breaking day! and you, 
ye mountains ! 
Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
‘That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight—thou shinest not on my 
heart.” 


Nothing, therefore, remains for him 
but to resort to the very Evil Principle 
itself—to be again baffled; for what 
principle is that of evil? Even none 
—but the false appearance of a prin- 
ciple, in which whoso trusts shall die. 

We are not aware that this inter- 
pretation of the drama has been at all 
anticipated. One remark only remains 
— the piece is a monologue, Manfred 
being, in reality, the only actor and 
sufferer on the scene; and that actor 
aud sufferer being, so far as it was 
poetical, the poet himself. 

It was not to be expected that Byron 
should descend from the poetical and 
personal at one leap. No; he mode- 
rated his descent by degrees. His first 
attempt was to abandon the personal, 
without the poetical. This he attempted 
in the Lament of Tasso. His further 
progress was all in the same line. 
The fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
which he wrote about the same period, 
was a formal dismissal of “ the old 
man” that he was desirous of putting 
off. Beppo was the first step into a 
new and untried state of existence ; 
Mazeppa and Don Juan were further 
advances on the same path. ‘The Pro- 
phecy of Dante was in a higher mood, 
poetical and personal in part—yet 
more of Dante than of himself, save 
in the ¢erza rima, which is all Byronic, 
and all wrong. And now we arrive at 
Marino Faliero. 

Ifany man sat down with a desire 
to go out of himself to compose a 
perfect work of dramatic art, that did 
Byron in the composition of this ela- 
borate play. The world has been un- 
just to its merits; and the critics all 
erroneous in their censures, as pro- 
fessed critics are ever. 

“I painted the men,” says Byron, 
“as 1 found them, as they were—not 
as the critics would have them.” The 
critics were, are, and always willbe fools. 
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The story was objected to on account 
of its improbability, though derived 
from authentic sources. History had 
testified, nevertheless, to its reality — 
nature had given birth to the cha- 
racters; and history and nature are 
both wise—let both be true, and 
objectors to them liars! “The anger 
of a very old and irritable man, con- 
trasted with the sober and austere tri- 
umphs of cold and untempted chastity, 
and the noble propriety of a pure and 
disciplined understanding,” may not 
excite a certain class of readers or 
spectators so much as the violent 
operations of “ love or hatred, misan- 
thropy or pity, the voluptuous and the 
terrific.” They are, however, in them- 
selves deserving of dramatic repre- 
sentation, and will appeal not in vain 
to refined tastes. So much for Francis 
Jeffrey. With all respect for the me- 
mory of Bishop Heber, we must say, 
that he wrote not like a Venetian when 
he could describe the doge’s wrath as 
an ‘ outrageous anger for a private 
wrong of no very atrocious nature.” 
He felt not like the Doge of Venice, 
when he charged him with attempting, 
in order to chastise the vulgar libel ofa 
foolish boy, to overturn that republic 
of which he is the first and most 
trusted servant—to massacre all his 
ancient friends and fellow-soldiers, the 
magistracy and nobility of the land. 
Notwithstanding the disclaimer to the 
contrary, we aver that it is a sufficient 
answer to say that the matter is histo- 
rically true. Who ever sympathised 
with such a resentment! Venetians! 
And if the case be one of idiosyncrasy, 
it is the idiosyncrasy of a state, and 
not of an individual. To shew human 
nature as it is to be found at Venice 
was the fitting aim ofthe poet. Add 
to this, that Byron felt the passion so 
natural to his mind, that he was con- 
vineced that he should have done pre- 
cisely what the doge did on those pro- 
vocations. 

The trite objection was not to the 
story, which we feel to be poetical—ay, 
as poetical as that of Lear—in its very 
announcement,— but to the manner of 
treating it. The poet should have be- 
gun his poem with an earlier date, and 
shewn the previous encroachments of 
the oligarchy on the ducal power, of 
which Steno’s ribald verse was but an 
overt and symbolic demonstration. 

Bating this matter, we make no 
bones of saving, that, in its higher at- 
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tributes, Byron’s Marino Faliero is 
comparable with Schiller’s Don Carlos. 
It always struck us there was a great 
resemblance in style between the two 
plays. The same coldly elaborate 
conduct characterises both. Both are 
statuesque. But, then, is not sculp- 
ture a deserving art?) Would it be an 
objection to a marble group that it was 
not a painting ? 

Byron formed a just estimate of this 
drama, and his own criticism upon it is 
the best, e. g. 

‘Tt appears to me that there is room 
for a different style of the drama ; nei- 
ther a servile following of the old drama, 
which is a grossly erroneous one, nor yet 
too French, like those who succeeded the 
older writers. It appears to me that 
good English, and a nearer approach to 
the rules, might combine something not 
dishonourable to our literature. 1 have 
ulso attempted to make a play without 
love; and there are neither rings, nor 
mistakes, nor starts, nor outrageous cant- 
ing villains, nor melo-drama in it. All 
this will prevent its popularity, but does 
not persuade me that it is therefore 
faulty. Whatever fault it has will arise 


from deficiency in the conduct, rather than 


in the conception, which is simple and 
severe.” 

In this simplicity and severity, so 
justly predicated of his drama, Byron 
manifested first his possession of the 
genius that had aforetime possessed 
him. The demon began with master- 
ing the magician,—a reversal of the 
old process in such cases made and 
provided ; and the magician ended 
with mastering the demon. Something 
of this is also indicated in the choice of 
subject, as it presented itself to the 
poet’s mind. The story of Marino 
Faliero appeared to him finer than 
that of Otway’s Venice Preserved. 
“The head conspiring against the 
body,” he exclaims, “ for refusal of re- 
dress for a real injury, jealousy, trea- 
son, with the more fixed and inveterate 
passions (mixed with policy) of an old 
or elderly man,—the devil himself 
could not have a finer subject; and he 
is your only tragic dramatist.” 

The ill-fortune which this play met 
on the stage is no test of its ap- 
titude for representation ; it was 
wretchedly got up. Macready, we 
think, would make the doge tell ; but 
the drama would require very care- 
ful abridgement. Theatric points 


abound in the scene between him and 
Bertuccio Faliero, which should be 
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preserved. Fault has been found with 
the little hesitation with which his 
highness consents to meet at midnight 
the assemblage of plebeian despera- 
does to whom he is introduced by 
Israel Bertuccio. Jeffrey, indeed, 
boldly says, that * if this were ever so 
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authentically set down in history— 
which, however, it is not, it would still 
be a great deal too improbable for a 
modern tragedy.” This comes of un- 
derrating the insults given by Steno, 
and of overlooking in consequence the 
turning point of the scene. 


** Doge. You come to me for justice—unto me ! 
The Doge of Venice, and I cannot give it: 
I cannot even obtain it —’twas denied 
To me most solemnly an hour ago? 

J. Ber. How says your highness ? 


Doge. 


J. Ber. 


Steno is condemned 
To a month’s confinement. 
What! the same who dared 


To stain the ducal throne with those foul words, 
That have cried shame to every ear in Venice ? ? 
Doge. Ay, doubtless, they have echo’d o’er the arsenal, 
Keeping due time with ev ery hammer’s clink, 
As a good jest to jolly artisans ; 
Or making chorus to the creaking oar, 
In the v ile tune of every galley-slave, 
Who, as he sung the merry stave, exulted 
He was not a shamed dotard like the Doge. 
J. Ber. Is ’t possible? a month’s imprisonment ! 


No more for Steno? 
Doge. 


You have heard the offence, 


And now you know his punishment; and then 


You ask redress of me! 


Go to the Forty, 


Who passed the sentence upon Michel Steno ; 
They'll do as much by Barbaro, no doubt. 


J. Ber. Ah! 


From this point there was sympathy, 
equality between the twain. How 
could it have been otherwise? Such 
was the only natural, the only probable 
result. The height and depth and 
breadth of Steno’s insult and the 
Doge’s wrong, is here shewn also in 
the poet’s view of it. On such view 
the drama is founded; and it makes 
all that follows consistent. How dare 
the critic thereon regulate his judgment 
by any other? 

The scene between the Doge and his 
wife, in the first scene of the second 
act, has received such discriminating 
praise from Mr. Lockhart that we need 
not enlarge on it. It is, in fact, in- 
comparably fine; it is thoroughly 
tragic, shewing, i in the face of all Edin- 
burgh reviewers, that cold chastity, 
and an old man’s affection and resent- 
ment, have yet emotion in them—deep, 
though not apparent to the Judge Jef- 
freys of the bench of criticism. Their 
didactic merit is equal to their dra- 
matic, though fitter, and intended, for 
the closet, rather than the stage. Every 
line of this scene, so far from denoting 
the inadequacy of the supposed griev- 
ance, is employed to accumulate wit- 
nesses of itsentire adequacy. It is the 


dared I speak my feelings !’ 


constitution of the Venetian govern- 
ment which makes an offence, ap- 
parently so trifling, of such real in- 


trinsic importance. And shall we un- 
dervalue a work of high art on the 
score of appearances, and not realities ? 
He feels that it is because he was 
worthy of becoming Doge that he filled 
an invidious situation in the state, 
which left him open and liable to 
every insult—not in his own person 
only, but in his wife’s 

An Old Man’s Love has never yet 
been painted, in the depth of its purity 
and mystery, with equal power, if at 
all! The poet works out the inmost 
nature of this Passion of the Reason, 
only the more intensely real because 
of the ideality both of its regards and 
their objects. 

We know not that there is intrinsi- 
cally any finer poetry than this in all 
Byron’s works. We know it will not 
be felt so by the herd; but we are not 
of the herd. Fine poetry also ani- 
mates the soliloquy of the Doge before 
the church of San Paolo e Giovanni— 
poetry which will be acknowledged by 
the herd —for it consists of imagery 
and declamation. His meeting with 
Israel Bertuccio shews the Heart of 
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the Doge—lays it bare—exposes those 
self-inflicted wounds which it endures 
from contact with the inferior com- 
panionship that it associates withal, in 
its search of justice unrighteously with- 
held. This fearful anatomy is pushed 
still further in the scene with the con- 
spirators, and demonstrates how great 
to such a character, with such senti- 
ments, must have been Steno’s offence. 
To us it may appear small—to him 
how great it really is. A poet, per- 
haps, might be censurable had he 
fancied this—but it is matter of history 
in this instance—-and being so, we 
now see that even such censure would 
have been unjust had it not been. 
But what is meant by all this gabble 
about the trifling kind of the offence ? 
Is it not known in affairs of honour 
that the greatness or littleness of the 
point in dispute is nothing? but the 
sentiment which operates upon it, or 
creates it, is all! 


«« Examples, gross as earth, exhort me :”’ 
says Hamlet 


* Witness this army of such mass and 
charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 
Whose spirit, with divine 
puffed, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
Toall that fortune, death, and dangerdare, 
Even for an egg-shell. ’Tis not to be great 
Never to stir without great argument ; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
When honour’s at the stake.” 


ambition 


Viewed in this light, the Passion of 
the Doge acquires sublimity from the 
very (apparent) Insignificancy of the 
Occasion. Nay, what, comp: ared with 
the Passion it excites, is not always in- 
consistent? What is there, even in the 
gaining or losing of a world,comparable 
with the Soul, which is often lost in 
the contest? It is in this very thing 
that the greatness of the Doge's cha- 
racter exhibits itself. 

Lioni’s soliloquy, with which the 
fourth act commences, lies out of the 
line of our remarks, as being poetical 
rather than dramatic. It is, however, 
not without dramatic propriety, as a 
relief to, and repose from, the previous 
Agony, like the famous commencement 
of the sixth scene in Macbeth: 


‘* This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

“This guest of summer, 
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The temple-haunting martlet, does ap- 
prove, 

By his loved mansioury, that the hea- 
ven's breath 

Smells wooingly here : 
buttress, 

Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird has 
made 

His pendent bed 
where they 

Most breed and haunt, I have observed 
the air 

Is delicate.’ 


no jutty, frieze, 


and procreant cradle : 


This calm is but a fatal prelude, 
however; the Doge’s evil destiny en- 
ters with Bertram. It hovers over 
Marino Faliero, while in horrid sus- 
pense he waits for the expected tolling 
of the bell. Whatcan be a point fitter 
for the stage than that dread of expec- 
tation? How thrilling! how terrible! 
The Doge is arrested—yet is hope not 
dead—for the great bell of St. Mark 
tolls. 

‘It sounds! it tolls! 
Hark! signor of the night! and you, ye 
hirelings, 
Who wield your mercenary staves in fear, 
Itis yourknell. Swell on, thou lusty peal! 
Now, knaves, what: ansom for yourlives ?” 


Macready! could you 
something of this ? 

Something also may be made of the 
Doge’s defence, and in particular of 
the presence of Michel Steno as a 
judge at the tribunal. The following 
few sentences ought to have silenced 
all the objections of the critics :— 


“ee 


not make 


A spark creates the flame —’tis the last 
drop 
Which makes the cup run o'er, and mine 
was full 
Already.” 


The bearing of the Doge at his trial, 
the introduction of his wife, the words 
of Michel Steno, and her answer, are 
all beautiful; even when out of nature, 
they are perfectly within the rules of 
art, whatever to the contrary may be 
said by critics. The last scene with 
his wife, and that of his execution, 
are, notwithstanding all objections, 
fine as poetry, appropriate as history, 
and justifiable as tragedy. 

Such is our Apology for a Criticism 
on Marino Faliero. We claim the 
play, asa Dramatic Refinement, equally 
original and true “ to the great heart 
of nature and of man.” 

Having written the fifth canto of 
Don Juan, and terminated his contro- 
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tinishing another tragedy, notwithstand- 
ing the coldness with which the first 
was received. This was Surdanapalus, 
the play whose fate has been so dif- 
ferent on the stage from that which 
attended * the old man irritable.” 
Byron had cautiously excluded the 
passions of love from his former 
tragedy; in Sardanapalus, however, 
he thought proper to permit the voice 


of the turtle to be heard in his dra- 
maticland. This heattributes himself 
to the Countess Guiccioli. ‘ She 


quarrelled with me,” he writes, ‘ be- 
cause I said that love was not the 
loftiest theme for a tragedy; and, 
having the advantage of her native 
language, and natural female eloquence, 
she overcame my former arguments. 
I believe she was right. I must put 
more love into Sardanapalus than I 
intended.” 

The result of this influence was the 
character of the Ionian Myrrha. This 
character it would be now trite to in- 
sist upon as the charm and grace of the 
piece. We know not that it does not 
give all the dramatic power it pos- 
sesses. It is a beautiful creation-—it 
is purely so; for it is not at all suited 
to the time of the action, and her feel- 
ingsare all Byronic andideal. Having 
succeeded in divesting his dramatic 
poetry to a suflicient degree of the 
personal with the poetical, the poet 
seems to have made the attempt here, 
whether he could not with safety intro- 
duce the poetical without risk of in- 
truding his personal along with it. 
To a certain extent, assuredly he has 
prospered. Not more of the Gulnares 
and Medoras belong to the Myrrha 
than might have been reasonably ex- 
pected and tolerated. She stands out 
as a character distinct from that of her 
maker's. She should, however, have 
acted as a foil to the scepticism which 
the sensuality of Sardanapalus had in- 
duced in the monarch’s mind. Instead 
of this, however, she is left to echo the 
doubts of immortality, which “ the 
lively Grecian in the land of hills” was 
as incapable of conceiving, as is the 


‘Simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb.” 


Macready’s adaptation of this play 
to the purposes of representation does 
him infinite credit. He ought not, 
however, to have omitted the incident 
of the mirror in the third act. It is a 
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touch of nature — speaking of a sensu- 
ality not yet quite surmounted—still 
holding a lingering grasp on the spirit 
that was bursting away in glory from 
its thrall. We love to consider the 
poet himself precisely in this state of 
mind at the time. We take the play 
as witness of his own approaching 
emancipation. This it was which in- 
duced him to treat the subject now, 
though long premeditated. His moral 
nature was in the precise condition to 
make the attempt possible and suc- 
cessful. Of his triumphs in the closet 
in regard to this play we have all been 
able to speak: the historian henceforth 
will be enabled to record its conquest 
on the stage. 

Macready principally failed in the 
voluptuary scenes at the commence- 
ment of the play, and in the recital of 
his dreadful dream. ‘The first was 
owing, however, merely to the physical 
incapacity of the actor, for which he 
cannot at all be brought into judgment; 
the second was a concession to the 
vulgarity of an English audience, which 
requires noise and rant. It is enough, 
however, that the drama was prosper- 
ous. This renders it unnecessary for 
us to go into a formal proof of its stage 
capabilities, similar to what we felt 
called on to do in the case of Marino 
Faliero. 

Byron’s next play is the historical 
tragedy of the Two Foscari, in which 
he attempted a line of art altogether 
new to English poetry :—one that 
sought not to display, by rant and 
declamation, the visible ravages of 
passion, but, in expressive silence, its 
invisible corrosion while in a state of 
apparent suppression. Inanart where 
so much depends on making an ap- 
pearance, this was a matter of exceed- 
ing difficulty. Difficult as it is, how- 
ever, the end sought is perfectly ac- 
complished. 

And would this play succeed upon 
the stage ? 

Critics will tell you, that the adher- 
ence to the unities has spoiled the play 
—-spoiled it altogether both for the closet 
and the stage. Stuff! We are no 
friends to the unities; but their ab- 
sence or presence never yet spoiled a 
drama. There are good ones under 
both conditions. Is a man a dra- 
matist—a poet? He will write a 
drama—a poem—by whatever rules 
of art he may regulate his composi- 
tion. Let us have productions of all 
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kinds, say we, that our pleasures may 
be varied to the full extent of possi- 
bility. 

With or without unities, the poet 
must; make a selection from the his- 
torical facts of the narrative he is about 
to dramatise. How many, or how 
few, must be at his discretion, which 
must depend greatly on the end which 
he has in view, whether to content him- 
self with sketching the passions and 
incidents in a rapid action, as on the 
English stage, or to delineate them at 
large in a series of conversations, as in 
the foreign drama. Some perhaps might 
wish the poet to go back to the time 
when Francesco Foscari, (at the peace 
of Ferrara, which, in 1433, succeeded a 
calamitous war,) foreseeing the approach 
of fresh, and still greater troubles than 
those he had already experienced, and 
wearied by the factions which ascribed 
all disasters to the prince, tendered his 
abdication to the senate, and was re- 
fused. They might, probably, desire to 
have made the renewal of the offer, after 
nine years’ further experience of sove- 
reignty had contirmed his former esti- 
mate of its cares; and to be shewn the 
council, on this second occasion, much 
more from adherence to existing in- 
stitutions than from any attachment to 
the person of the Doge, accompanying 
their negative with the exaction of an 
oath that he would retain his burden- 
some dignity for life. They would 
like to see the marriage of Giacopo, 
the survivor of his four sons, with a 
daughter of the illustrious house of 
Contarini, and the four years’ after- 
happiness into the bargain. Then 
might follow the denouncement to the 
Ten of Giacopo, as having received 
presents from foreign potentates, and 
especially from Filippo-Maria Vis- 
conti. Then might be presented his 
father presiding at the unnatural ex- 
amination, with the extertion of his 
confession by the rack, and his life- 
banishment pronounced by his father’s 
lips to Napoli di Romania. Neither 
would it be borne, that omission should 
be made of the circumstance of his 
being delayed at Trieste by a severe 
illness ; and that, at the especial prayer 
of the Doge, a less remote district was 
assigned for his punishment--that he 
was permitted to reside at Treviso, and 
his wife allowed to participate his 
exile. 

Neither may it be supposed that 
these people would be satisfied with 
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this. In the second act, they would 
desire the recall of Giacopo from Tre- 
viso, in order that he might be racked 
a second time in presence of his father, 
to ascertain whether he had any hand 
in the assassination of Hermolao Do- 
nato, a chief of the Ten—the sufferings 
of his servant having been previously 
exhibited at full, with the grounds of 
suspicion againsthim. Then, returned 
to his place of exile, soliloquy on so- 
liloguy would be perpetrated, to shew 
his unquenched patriotism for the land 
of his birth, notwithstanding his many 
wrongs. He must be seen to write the 
letter to the Duke of Milan, imploring 
his good offices with the senate — to 
leave it purposely open in a place ob- 
vious to the spies by whom, even in 
his exile, he was surrounded, and after- 
wards to intrust it for delivery to Sforza 
to an equally treacherous hand, by 
which it was delivered, as the writer 
intended, to the councilofTen. They 
must issue in full hearing the hasting 
summons by which he was remanded 
to Venice to answer for the heavy 
crime of soliciting foreign intercession 
with his native government. 

The third act would then present 
Francesco Foscari listening be the 
third time to the accusation of his son, 
and for the first time to his confession. 
Then, of course, that son must be 
raised on the accursed cord full thirty 
times to compel him to retract his con- 
fession. Then must his sentence of 
exile be renewed, with the addition 
that his first year should be passed in 
prison. Then would follow the affect- 
ing parting, with Giacopo’s subsequent 
death, with all the other circumstances, 
until the fifth act concluded with the 
completed vengeance of Loredano. 

Byron wisely shortened this process. 
His object was not to swell his poem 
with pseudo-patriotic ravings, which 
would doubtless have formed the staple 
commodity in the work of an inferior 
artist. Giacopo’s patriotic passion was 
an ineffable sentiment of his soul—a 
thought too deep for words or tears. 
To indicate it was all that the poet 
proposed to do. His purpose in the 
play was to read a moral lesson on the 
constitution of a state, and to shew the 
crimes which an erroneous constitution 
had produced in a certain place called 
Venice. 

[fence it is that we find the ostensi- 
ble sovereign of a state exhibited in 
circumstances where he is unable to 
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exercise any volition for the protection 
of a son twice put to the torture of the 
rack, for the remarkable but pardonable 
crime of feigning himself a traitor, that 
he might be brought back from unde- 
served banishment. It is part of the 
same plan, that “ these inexplicable 
horrors,” as they are called, proceed 
from the hostility of one Loredano, who, 
as Jeffrey will have it, “ lords it in the 
council of the Ten, nobody knows why 
or how, and who at last enmeshes both 
father and son in his toils, in spite of 
their passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance to his plans.” He adds, * they 
are silly flies for this spider to catch, 
and feed fut his ancient grudge upon.” 
That the father should be sunk in the 
monarch—that such monarch should 
be “ the stoic of the state’—was the 
result of the circumstances of birth and 
breeding in which the Doges of Venice 
were educated. It will not do to say 
these things are out of nature; the 
fact is, they, though unnatural, have 
been already acted in nature, and are 
matter of history ; and were so far 
from being strange where they occur- 
red, that they flowed as naturally and 
as necessarily as any other effect from 
its appropriate cause. It is also matter 
of history, that the machinery of the 
state was so framed that an individual 
of the government had more power 
than the apparent head,—that the Doge 
was a mere puppet. To render any 
especial reason why Loredano had the 
authority which he exercised, would 
have been to compromise the purpose 
of the play. He was a production of 
the same state ; hence his power as 
one of the Ten; his personal ascen- 
dancy in the council is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the evidence of his per- 
sonal character, his genius, his talents, 
his indomitable resolution. The pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance of the 
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Doge and his son are not assumed for 
the purpose of counteracting his plans, 
but from the hopelessness of the case, 
under such a constitution of affairs, 
and also from the character of the par- 
ties, brought up in habits of obedience 
to the form of rule to which, though 
they were victims, yet they remained 
conscientious adherents. Neither are 
they in all this silly flies, but wise men 
doing the best they can, environed as 
they were, shewing courage in their 
patience, and virtue in enduring where 
they could not conquer. 

In all these respects the poem re- 
flects the period of time and the histo- 
rical verity of the fable that he had 
chosen. He has presented you with 
Venice, her customs and laws; with 
her subjects, their manners and feel- 
ings. All this he has done as it was 
never done before. In this consists 
his originality as a poet in these plays. 
Others have presented the reader or 
spectator with general nature,— nature 
as it might be found in England, 
France, or Spain, as well as Venice ; 
Byron shewed it as it was to be found 
in Venice only: it is still nature, 
though Venetian nature. 

Macready is exactly fitted for the 
character of the elder Foscari. It is a 
great error to look upon the son as the 
hero of the play; he is a subordinate 
character to his father, and even to 
Loredano, His extraordinary patriot- 
ism forms the charm, indeed, of the 
historical legend, but is a matter of 
minor importance in the drama—serv~ 
ing only as the occasion to manifest 
the great state-moral in a striking man- 
ner. Yet is his peculiar passion not 
insufficiently developed; ample room 
and verge enough, in our opinion, is 
given to its expression. All-expressive, 
from the window, is the speech of 
Jacopo. 


* Limbs! how often have they borne me 
Bounding o'er yon blue tide, as T have skimmed 
The gondola along in childish race,” &c. 


“« My beautiful, 


My only Venice,— this is breath ! thy breeze, 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze ; how it fans my face! 
Thy very winds feel native to my veins, 


And cool them into calmness! 


How unlike 


The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 
Which howled about my Candiote dungeon, and 


Made my heart sick!” 


This last touch is exceeding true, as 
is his horror at the kind approach of 
his executioner. Nothing can be more 

VOL, X. NO. LX. 


dramatic than both instances ; equally 
so is the conclusion of the scene. 
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«* How looks my father ? 
With his wonted aspect. 


Officer. 
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Jac. Fos. So does the earth, and sky, the blue of ocean, 
The brightness of our city, and her domes, 

The mirth of her piazza ; even now 

Its merry hum of nations pierces here, 

Even here, into these chambers of the unknown 

Who govern, and the unknown and the unnumbered 
Judg ed and destroyed in silence, —all things wear 

The “self- same aspect to my very sire. 

Nothing can sy mpathise with Fose ae 


Not even a Foscari. 


The prison-scene with his wife is 
also devoted to the manifestation of the 
legendary sentiment, and this is effected 
both by feeling and by reason. Beau- 
tifully he accounts to her for his pale- 
ness, and finely he declares how his 
mind “ sinks in solitude,” and that his 
“soul is social.” Notwithstanding 
this, his imprisonment is to him better 
than his sentenced return to Candia. 
To all the objections of Marina drawn 
from the ingratitude and tyranny of the 
soil for which he feels rather “ passion” 
than “ patriotism,” he replies with an 
acuteness only to be given by a pa- 
triotism which is also passion. The 
first inhabitant of all lands, save one, 
were wretched exiles,—well he knew 
how wretched. Yet the evil led to 
good ; and he, too, could have gone 
forth as an old patriarch, to create a 
fresh home and fresh state, perhaps,— 
perhaps! for there are such things as 

ealentures, and heart-sickness at hear- 

ing native music. Nay, he concludes 
that he who loves not his country can 
love nothing; reason, therefore, it 
were, that he should obey her and go 
forth. This he confesses; but this is 
the very pang with which his heart is 
breaking; for her command is “ like a 
mother’s curse upon his soul!” Yet, 
notwithstanding all, he will not hear 
his country accused of injustice. 

In this powerful development there 
is no rant, no raving. The depth of 
the passion is shewn in its calmness ; 
it is a settled thing of which all the ele- 
ments have ranged themselves in order, 
and can now be discoursed of and 
argued upon without weeping or de- 
clamation. It can be quietly analyzed, 
and examined in the self-consciousness 
and the power of self-centred will. It 
is the natural state of the character, 
expressed without effort and without 
strangeness. But the calm is that of 
death ; the heart is breaking of un- 
wondering sorrow, and at length it 
breaks. ‘The apathy of passion cracks 








Sir, I attend you.” 


—the ice dissolves from his heart— 
flowing, however, not in water, but 
forth in blood. It is the heart itself 
that is melting, as the wax in the hot 
furnace of extreme affliction. He feels 
it escaping away, and shouts aloud 
with a rushing sense of the mysterious 
operation. This change in the condition 
of his feelings is noticed by Marina. 
** Until now thou wert 
A sufferer, but not a loud one.” 


But now “cometh the end” 
which that change was prophetic. The 
boat is at the shore—the wind is rising 
—all are ready — and he ?—he is also 
ready! His band trembles in his 
father’s—he turns pale—his eyes swim 
strangely ; will the air make him 
better? 


“« Jac. Fos. 
wife — 
Your hands ! 
Mar. There's death in that damp, 
clammy grasp. 
Oh, God! My Foscari, how fare you 2 
Jac. Fos, Well! (he dies).” 


Such was the love that James Fos- 
cari bore his country. Love! That 
power above reason ever; yet would 
one of Lord Byron’s critics (the most 
amiable, and one whom we reverence 
most and altogether— Bishop Heber) 
require that this exercise of the will 
should be accounted for by the poet, 
whom, according to him, “ it behoved 
to set before our eyes the intolerable 
separation from a beloved country, the 
lingering home-sickness, the gradual 
alienation of intellect, and the fruitless 
hope that his enemies had at length re- 
lented,” as circumstances necessary to 
produce his course of conduct. Nay, 
but his Love preceded these circum- 
stances — was concurrent with them, 
would have survived them — nay, ina 
sense, was their Creator. Had the 


I doubt not. Father— 


good bishop been writing as a Poet, 
he would have felt and declared the 
Freedom: of the Will, 


and written 
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truth; but writing as a Critic he did 
what a critic needs must — he erred. 

The elder Foseari is a character as 
grand as King Lear! Let Macready 
adopt it, and become immortal. The 
agitation of mind in which he is disco- 
vered at the commencement of the se- 
cond act —signing a paper with an 
inkless pen-—would give him a fine 
point even at the very beginning. The 
scene with Marino and Loredano 
would shew him the power of con- 
centrated feeling—would embody that 
mystery which he is—the reflections on 
which should not be omitted. The 
outburst of paternal agony, so long 
suppressed, which breaks out on his 
son’s death, would electrify the au- 
dience. The simple words ——*“ [e's 
free”— who would not wish to hear 
pronounced as Macready can pronounce 
them? His message to the signory, 
also,—is it not the voice of nature break- 
ing down all artificial barriers? The 
man whom state-habits had hitherto 
bound, is henceforth as “free” as his 
son. The spell is broken—-the cold 
spell —the father mourns for his “ un- 
happy children.” 

** Where is now 

The stoic of the state ? 
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Doge. (throwing himself down on the 

body). Here! !” 

The effect of this on an audience 
may be anticipated by the dullest. The 
grand scene of his deposition, too, 
would, we venture to pronounce, be a 
triumph to the actor. The oath— 
the annulment of the oath—the pri- 
vate staircase —the giant stairs —the 
cup of water taken from Loredano! 
By the great gods! if Byron were not 
a dramatist, who was ever ? 

Marina, however, is a_ character 
which could never have been generated 
in such an artificial state of society as 
that she is found among. But is she 
not the Queen Margaret of the piece ? 
Is she not a specimen of universal or 
general nature introduced as a variety 
among individuals of mere Venetian 
nature? In this last point of view, 
art, the highest art, recognises the pro- 
priety of her presence. Loredano, on 
the other hand, is entirely Venetian, 
and in his place. Read the analysis of 
his character in Rogers’s Italy ; and 
then read Byron’s play once more — 
again and yet again—till you perfectly 
understand it, as the poet understood 
it, and are enabled to do him justice— 
such as no Critic ever can. 


THE REV. MR. CROLY AND THE IRISIET ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Ir the public mind be not by and by 
disabused of certain gross errors which 
have too long oppressed it, no blame 
will attach to either of the two great 
factions into which the population of 
Ireland is unhappily divided. On 
both sides, though under circumstances 
essentially and entirely distinct, the 
truth is beginning to be heard. ‘The 
Protestants, whether of the established 
or of the presbyterian churches, are up 
and doing. They have assumed an 
attitude worthy of their own import- 
ance, and of the great cause in which 
they feel that they are embarked. 
They hide neither from themselves 
nor from the world the dangers which 
threaten them; they tell the laity, not 
less than the clergy, that if they de- 
Sire to escape one common ruin, they 
must equally stand on their defence. 
Neither are these things done in a 
corner. In Dublin, Mr. Boyton de- 
livers himself in a tone of which there 
is no misunderstanding the purport. 


At the great Down meeting, Dr. Cook, 
moderator of the synod of Belfast, is 
equally eloquent; and the shouts of 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
eager and excited listeners give evi- 
dence that the appeals of both have 
made their way to men’s hearts. All 
this is as it should be—at least in our 
view of the matter —to whom humbug, 
whatever form it may assume, is espe- 
cially odious, and who love to hear 
things called by their right names— 
albeit those names do occasionally 
sound harsh “ in ears polite.” The 
public has been too long amused and 
mystified about points which every 
thinking person knew all the while to 
be of the least possible importance, 
except as stalking-horses under which 
to conceal designs not yet ripe for dis- 
closure. We suspect that there must 
soon be an end to this bad system. 
The Irish Protestants have at last 
placed the question at issue between 
themselves and the Roman Catholics 
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on its right footing. They have shewn 
that itis a question of property, and of 
property alone. What is it to the 
Popish peasantry —what has it ever 
been—whether they be allowed the 
free exercise of their religious cere- 
monies or not? What value do the 
Popish agitators put upon the removal 
from their sect of every species of poli- 
tical disability! These things were 
sought, these things are valued, only as 
means to an end ; and the end implies 
nothing short of a complete revolution 
in the distribution of property, lay, as 
well as ecclesiastical, throughout Ire- 
land. The Popish hierarchy will never 
be content with any thing short of the 
establishment of their church, and the 
transference to themselves of the emolu- 
ments and honours now claimed (for 
we cannot say enjoyed) by the Pro- 
testant clergy. The Popish agitators 
carry their views further. A universal 
restoration of estates to what are called 
the old families, to be accomplished 
by a dissolution of the Union, if neces- 
sary—at all events, to be accom- 
plished ; this, and nothing but this, 
puts a limit to their wishes. Such 
is now the language openly held by 
the Protestants at every great meeting 
that takes place, as well in the capital 
as in the provinces ; and the evidence 
adduced in confirmation of the state- 
ment must be admitted to be of a 
nature which is not very easy to con- 
trovert—which it is quite impossible 
not to feel. 

While the Protestants thus charge 
their rivals with all sorts of treasonable 
purposes, the Popish hierarchy, to do 
them justice, have hitherto acted with 
remarkable prudence, neither admitting 
the truth of the accusation which is 
brought against them, nor denying it. 
Mr. O'Connell, to be sure, makes no 
secret of his intentions. Every exist- 
ing institution requires to be re- 
modelled, and one after another he 
denounces them ; but then Mr. O’Con- 
nell is a privileged dealer in agitation, 
and every body knows him. To keep 
the rint going is the alpha and omega 
of his dealings, and he has no charac- 
ter to lose. The Popish hierarchy, on 
the other hand, have, or believe that 
they have, a character. They cannot 
forget that five years have scarcely 
elapsed since, with one consent, they 
pronounced emancipation- to be the 
ultima Thule of their wishes—the single 
grievance of which they and their flocks 
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had a right to complain. The Popish 
hierarchy remember the pledges which 
they gave on that occasion—that the 
people would become peaceable and 
orderly —that the foundations of the 
established church would be strength- 
ened—that they themselves would be- 
come security for the punctual pay- 
ment of tithes, taxes, and rent. As to 
any purpose of interfering in a hostile 
manner with the rights or property of 
the Protestant clergy, before God they 
avowed that such a thought had never 
entered into their minds. Nay, it was 
contrary to their sense of right to be- 
come in any manner connected with a 
Protestant state ; and hence, not only 
did they scout the idea of invading the 
property of the church as by law esta- 
blished, but they must reject even pen- 
sions if offered to them by the govern- 
ment. Such a mode of payment would 
inevitably lessen the influence which, 
circumstanced as they then were, they 
exercised over their flocks; and they 
were a great deal too conscientious to 
think of bartering away the power of 
doing good for any consideration of 
ease or emolument. No, no; excellent 
men, they desired neither wealth nor 
grandeur. Their incomes might be 
small, but they sufficed for all their 
wants; they arose out of the voluntary 
contributions of the faithful, and, being 
cheerfully given, they were thankfully 
accepted. Now the Popish heirarchy 
know enough of human nature to be 
aware, that five or six years are not 
sufficient, even in these days of rapid 
changes, to save from public scorn a 
body of men like themselves, who 
should, at the close of the period, 
openly and avowedly undertake mea- 
sures against which at its commence- 
ment they protested. Conceiving, 
therefore, that the time was not yet 
come, they would have willingly kept 
a little longer in the back-ground, leav- 
ing events to work for them under the 
management of those who either do not 
see or do not care for the result. But it 
is not an easy matter to carry on with 
secrecy and effect any conspiracy to 
which a multitude is privy. The mis- 
taken zeal of one, or the thoughtless- 
ness of another, or the treachery of a 
third, or the downright plain-dealing 
of a fourth, is almost sure to occasion 
a premature disclosure ; and then there 
are ten chances to one but a total 
failure is the consequence. That such 
a disclosure has occurred in the case 
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of the great Popish plot, every reader 
of Mr. Croly’s pamphlet must feel. 
How far the result may prove ruinous 
to their aims, time can alone determine. 

Before we proceed to lay before our 
readers such a digest of this very 
valuable tract as we intend to give, 
we think it but fair, in justice to 
the character of the writer, that they 
should receive some insight into his 
private history. Mr. Croly is not, we 
understand, either a very learned ora 
very ambitious man. He received his 
education at the college of Maynooth, 
whence he removed to a parish near 
Cork, of which he was for some 
years the priest. Perfectly upright in 
his own intentions, and perfectly sin- 
cere in his devotion to the Roman 
Catholic faith, Mr. Croly was never- 
theless too good a subject, and too good 
a Christian, to lend himself to the 
predial agitation which was carried on 
every where around him. He would 
not second the practice of Whitehoy- 
ism. He would not denounce from 
the altar individuals who, either on 
public or private grounds, chanced to 
be obnoxious to his people. He would 
not become a tool in the hands of the 
agitators. Mr.Croly became in conse- 
quence so unpopular among the be- 
nighted creatures for whose souls he 
had been set to watch, that his very 
life was in danger, To be sure, Mr. 
Rochfort, a Catholic gentleman of 
wealth and honour, and one of his 
parishioners, had him constantly at 
his table; and gave the best proof of 
the confidence which he reposed in 
him, by bequeathing to him at his 
death six hundred pounds for his own 
use, and two thousand to be distributed 
by him in charity. Nevertheless, the 
countenance of such a man as Mr. 
Rochfort scarcely sufficed to keep the 
unpopular priest afloat while it con- 
tinued; and when it was withdrawn, 
the poor priest sank. lle was liter- 
ally hooted from his parish, insomuch 
that the bishop removed him to that 
whence his present publication is dated. 
Buta change ofscene brought no favour- 
able change of circumstances to Mr. 
Croly. Agitation grew more and more 
active every day, and he still refused to 
give to it his countenance. The result 
of all has been, that, either in the sim- 
plicity of an honest heart, or acting 
under the impulse of excited feelings, 
he made up bis mind to lift the curtain, 
and to disclose to the world not only 
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the ultimate designs, but the present 
degraded and unholy condition of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. 
And most fully has he succeeded in 
both purposes ; for it would indeed be 
a hard matter to conceive a state of 
things more atrocious, in every sense 
of the word, than that which prevails 
among the Papists of Ireland. Nay, 
nor is it only by his book that he has 
made this manifest. Mr. Croly con- 
tinues to be a living instance of the 
helplessness of a really upright man, 
who has unhappily connected himself 
with such a church as that of Popish 
Ireland. 

The bishop of his diocese has sus- 
pended him; why, or upon what 
grounds, it would be difficult to say, 
for there is nothing stated here touching 
the temporalities of his church which 
the bishop does not know to be fact ; 
and, in a theological point, we profess 
that we can discover no doctrine 
broached with which, were the treatise 
submitted to the whole college of 
cardinals, the slightest fault could be 
found. Yet so it is; Mr. Croly has 
been suspended, and whether he has 
so suffered as a punishment for pre- 
maturely unfolding the secrets of the 
prison-house, or that the bishop him- 
self acts under the influence of “ pres- 
sure from without,” the moral effect 
upon the minds of all reflecting persons 
must be the same; for in that act it is 
impossible not to discover a full and 
perfect confirmation of every charge 
which the Protestant party have broug|it 
against the Papists. One unfortunate 
priest dares to speak out, and he is 
silenced, not by argument, but by sus- 
pension. Can any thing demonstrate 
more clearly the perfect organisation of 
the Popish body !—can any thing more 
distinctly point out the end at which 
they aim / 

Mr. Croly’s pamphlet, which he 
has entitled, “ An Essay, Religious 
and Political, on Ecclesiastical Finance 
as regards the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland,” he has dedicated to the 
mob, in an address too strongly imbued, 
we suspect, with the spirit of truth and 
common sense to be at all acceptable 
to his many-headed patron. After 
giving them some excellent hints how 
to judge of the persons who affect to 
be their leaders, he goes on to say — 

«* When looking to your own welfare, 
vou should be sure to take into consi- 
deration two things, and to give due 
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weight to one as well as to the other. 
You should look to the increase of in- 
come as well as to the diminution of 
expenditure. The latter is what is prin- 
cipally insisted on by your advisers ; 
and what if it happe n that the very 
measures they recommend to effect this 
object should have a direct tendency to 
counteract the former? This is a point 
worthy your attention. Nothing could 
tend more to enlarge your income than 
to have agriculture and trade in a flourish- 
ing condition. But can this be the case 
so long as the country is kept in a state 
of alarm—so long as public confidence 
is a mere nullity? National wealth can 
only be produced i in the bosom of national 
tranquillity ; ; nor will any man lay out 
capital and exert his industry where he 
considers life and property insecure. 
Ireland is unhappily kept more or less in 
a state of this description, to vour great 
detriment and loss. Now it is for you 
to consider if this evil has not been occa- 
sioned by the pernicious counsel of those 
who, if they had your real interests at 
heart, and took a proper view of things, 
would hold very different language to 
you. You should reject every advice 
that would mar your capabilities for pro- 
duction, and consequently diminish your 
income. Take care, therefore, that in 
struggling to save a penny you do not 
lose a groat; or, to use an old saying, 
that ‘ you lose not a sheep for a ha ‘porth 
of tar;’ besides, that it may even turn 
out that the saving you propose to effect, 
to the great prejudice of your other in- 
terests, is merely fanciful and imaginary, 
as is opined by men of great wisdom and 
discernment. 

«« T cannot but here remark how endea- 
vours are made to persuade you that you 
are all-powerful—that to effect any spe- 
cific object you have nothing to do but 
combine together for the purpose ; before 
which mighty combination all opposition 
must vanish. This idea is very flattering 
to your self-love, and upon that account 
the more dangerous to be entertained, 
But you should learn from experience 
not to be entrapped by any such deceitful 
allurement, and to be perfectly satisfied 
that you can effect nothing in opposition 
to the other orders of the state— except, 
indeed, that you mav succeed for a season 
in deranging the affa: . {the community, 
of w hich unhappy state of things you 
yourselves must first and last be the 
principal victims. The experiment has 
too often been tried, and such invariably 
has been the mischievous result. Lend 
no ear to such advisers— advisers whose 
every syllable is fraught with evil to the 
common weal,” 

Now all this is true to the letter. 
But will the people of Lreland ever 
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acknowledge its truth? Never, so long 
as those who ought to be their guides 
and protectors desert them — who pos- 
sess the means, if they had but the 
will, to raise them in the scale of moral 
beings—who are bound, by every tie 
of honour, and principle, and justice, 
to make their wretched country their 
first care, themselves and their personal 
pleasures the second—never, so long 
as such men turn their backs upon 
Ireland, and leave her to the tender 
mercies of plotters and demagogues. 
But we shall have a good deal to say 
on that subject hereafter; at present 
we go on with what is before us. 

Mr. Croly’s pamphlet opens with 
what he calls an introductory address, 
in which he labours to establish two 
points ; first, to give a summary of the 
causes which have mainly contributed 
to render Ireland in all ages an unhappy 
country ; and, secondly, to narrow, as 
far as he can, the lines of difference 
which keep the churches of Rome and 
England apart from one another. As 
far as his views are developed, in both 
cases, we are bound to acknowledge 
that they seem to us to be fairly stated. 
It is true that he does not enter very 
deeply into either question; in refer- 
ence to the one, for example, he speaks 
only of religious persecution, to which, 
not untruly, he attributes a good deal 
of Iveland’s sufferings. With respect 
to the other, the sum of his reasoning 
is this, that, seeing the churches of 
England and of Rome hold the same 
opinions on all vitally important points 
of doctrine, there is no good reason 
why, for differences in discipline or 
ceremony, they should break the bond 
of peace, and violate the unity of faith. 
Now, thi sis admirable in theory ; and 
were those differences, which he holds 
so cheap, held equally cheap by others, 
then, indeed, a reunion might and 
would take place. But though Mr. 
Croly on the one hand, and ourselves 
on the other, were disposed to throw 
overboard all considerations, save one 
—though we pronounced it to be a 
matter of perfect indifference whether 
the laity did or did not communicate 
in both elements—whether the host 
was or was not worshipped — whether 
prayer ought or ought not to be ad- 
dressed to saints — whether the right 
of private judgment in studying the 
Scriptures ought or ought not to be ex- 
ercised,—how many members of either 
of our churches could we hope to carry 
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along with us! We trow, but few 
indeed. Still we repeat, that this por- 
tion of his pamphlet does him honour. 
It shews that he at least is no bigot, 
however conscientious may be his 
attachment to the faith in which he 
was educated; and that a man may 
be conscientious without bigotry, and 
liberal without insincerity, God forbid 
that we should doubt! 

It is not, however, with the theologi- 
cal portion of Mr. Croly’s work that 
our business for the present lies. That 
may or may not prove acceptable, ac- 
cording to the peculiar views and 
feelings of those who read it; but of 
the political part of the pamphlet there 
can, we think, be but one judgment 
formed. It contains a vivid picture 
of the enormous evils which accompany 
the Roman Catholic religion as it now 
exists in Ireland, together with a frank 
and open demand that these shall be 
remedied by the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and the erection 
of Popery onitsruins. This iscoming 
to the point at once. And now, before 
we take any notice of the conclusion 
which Mr. Croly draws from his pre- 
mises, we will proceed to bring forward 
the premises themselves for the inspec- 
tion of our readers. What will the vo- 
luntaries say to the following details ? 

Ilaving stated what is known to all 
the world, that the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland depends for support 
upon certain fees which the clergy 
exact from their parishioners, after ri- 
diculing the notion that these fees are, 
in any sense, free gifts, because, though 
the priest cannot take legal steps for 
their recovery, he wields a power infi- 
nitely more terrible than law,—the de- 
ponent saith— 


“ The mode of exacting clerical dues 
is quite arbitrary and capricious; fixed- 
ness and uniformity are out of the ques- 
tion, Almost every thing depends upon 
the temper and disposition of the clergy- 
man. There are salutary regulations in 
every diocese respecting church dues, as 
well as other points of church discipline, 
put forth by episcopal and synodical au- 
thority. Specific sums are laid down as 
the remuneration to be demanded and 
paid for the performance of such and 
such religious rites; for the celebration 
of marriage, or the oblation of the mass, 
or the half-yearly administration of the 
eucharist. ‘hese authorised exactions, 
as may be supposed, are moderate enough, 
and would not be at all adequate to 


supply the wants of an aspiring priest- 
hood. Every priest, therefore, looking 
to his peculiar necessities, or to self-in- 
terest, makes the most he can of his mi- 
nistry, and multiplies his exactions with- 
out any reference to statute law, or epis- 
copal authority. Owing to this departure 
from fixed rules, the strangest discre- 
pancy prevails even in the same diocese 
as to the church-demands made upon the 
people. Some priests, in consequence of 
their extravagance or their avarice, are 
much more severe in their exactions than 
others. They make higher demands for 
christenings, for weddings, for masses, 
for confessions, for funerals. It is a fact 
also, that the exactions are continually 
on the increase ; and that the main at- 
tention of the clergy appears to be di- 
rected towards the enlargement of their 
incomes. The dues are now nearly double 
what they were thirty years ago ; so that, 
strange as it may appear, amid the de- 
cay of tradeand commerce, agriculture and 
manufacture, the revenues of the Irish 
Catholic church are ina constant, steady, 
progressive, state of improvement.” 


This state of things naturally pro- 
duces murmurs among the people, 
whose discontent has grown to such a 
height, that consequences never con- 
templated hy the laudators of the 
peace-loving priesthood seem within 
the bounds of possible occurrence. 


‘* Whiteboyism may appear once more 
upon the stage. Captain Right, or 
Captain Rock, may set himself in op- 
position to clerical exactions of every 
description, and may venture to regulate 
at once the revenues of both churches. 
The people are losing their respect for 
the priests and for religion, which is 
now, to all appearance, rendered com- 
pletely subservient to the exaction of 
money. The priest and his flock are 
continually coming into hostile collision 
on pecuniary matters ; the former endea- 
vouring to enforce his demands by the 
dint of terror; the latter paying with the 
utmost reluctance, and quite ripe for 
shaking off the expensive yoke of clerical 
authority.” 


Yet are the demands of the church 
far from unreasonable. Nay, 

“It is a question, whether, notwith- 
standing the increase of church dues, 
the amount of church revenues be more 
than what is reasonable. The fact is, 
that even the priest who exacts most has 
not an extraordinary income. Scearcely 
any parish yields four hundred per an- 
num ; and many a parish does not yield 
one-third of that sum. In general, priests 
are in debt, for two very substantial 
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reasons—the scantiness of their incomes, 
and the necessary expenses of their esta- 
blishments. In formertimes the Catholic 
clergy lived in the most homely style. 
In their dress, their manners, their 
dwellings, their tables, they stood little 
higher than the common farmers. With 
a few exceptions, they had no idea what- 
ever of high life; of being clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and faring sump- 
tuously every day. They needed not, 
therefore, such an amount of revenue as 
is necessary for the more consequential 
and more expensive clergy of the present 
times, ‘Ibe state of Catholic society and 
of the Catholic church of Ireland is con- 
siderably altered. The humility, or the 
obscurity of former times, has entirely 
disappeared, and is forgotten. The 
country priest now copes with the 
country squire, keeps sporting dogs, 
controls elections, presides at political 
clubs, and sits ‘ cheek by jow!’ at public 
dinners and public assemblies with peers 
of the land and members of parliament. 
Would the former humble standard of 
church revenues be adequate to the ex- 
penditure of men of this aspiring and con- 
sequential description? The extraordi- 
nary exactions, therefore, that are so 
much complained of are the necessary 
consequence of the extraordinary change 
of circumstances ; and if the people, in 
their savage obstinacy, refuse compliance, 
what follows but that the present system 
of finance, being unsuited to the times, 
yet still espoused by the inconsiderate 
multitude, the matter should be taken 
entirely out of their hands, and a new 
system substituted, which would be fully 
adapted to meet the alteration that has 
taken place in the religious and political 
world? It may be right to observe, that 
in the present defective state of things 
the rich Catholics contribute in general 
but little to the support of their clergy. 
They pay nothing in proportion to their 
rank and means. They are extremely 
deficient in this respect ; so that the whole 
burden of the priesthood, as to their sup- 
port, rests, it may be said, on the 
shoulders of the poor, industrious, la- 
bouring classes. There might be some 
honourable exceptions ; but the general 
proposition is true. In fact, the great 
folk among the Irish Catholics keep aloof 
from the priests, and seem to care very 
little whether they are in comfortable 
circumstances or otherwise. Whether it 
is that they do not believe in the religion 
they profess, or that in the excess of 
their foppishness they imagine it is ad- 
ministered by very contemptible per- 
souages— however this may be, their 
refusal or their negligence in the matter 
of church contribution is a very serious 
omission, and affords a powerful argu- 
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ment for a change in the present prepos- 
terous system of church finance. 

‘* The revenue of the parish priest is 
derived from a variety ofsources. There 
are confession dues, marriage dues, bap- 
tism dues, mass dues, and dues for 
anointing. He is also paid at times for 
attendance at funerals. Confession fur- 
nishes the most steady and constant 
source of revenue. Twice a-year he 
collects confession-money under the de- 
nomination of Christmas and Easter of- 
ferings. The mode of making this col- 
lection is not very consonant to the spirit 
of religion. The priest selects one or 
two houses in every plough-land or 
neighbourhvod, where he holds, accord. 
ing to appointment, what are called 
* stations of confessions ;’ and it is re- 
quired that the families all about should 
meet him when he comes among them 
upon these occasions, should make their 
confessions, receive the Holy Sacrament, 
and final!y pay the customary dues. It 
sometimes happens that this business is 
not transacted quietly. If increased dues 
are demanded—a thing of occasional oc- 
currence—disagreeable, and sometimes 
scandalous altercations ensue. Similar 
scenes occur when individuals attend 
and crave time for payment; while such 
as absent themselves, unless they send 
the dues as an apology, are generally 
made the subject of public abuse and 
exposure. All these things take place 
in connexion with the celebration of 
mass and the administration of two sacra- 
ments—penance and the eucharist, or 
the Lord’s Supper. The association 
must be admitted to be rather an unholy 
one. If no money was to be paid on 
such occasions, all things would go on 
well, and the whole scene would be re- 
ligious and edifying. But the inter- 
mixture of money transactions and money 
altercations changes the entire scene, 
and proves at once a fatal counteraction 
to all the previous works of devotion. 
Most certainly the good of religion re- 
quires an alteration in this matter, But 
supposing all things to go off quietly, 
and without a murmur, is it right that 
the payment of money should be ‘coupled 
with the administration of religious rites? 
The custom, on the face of it, bears an 
unholy complexion. It transforms re- 
ligious rites into merchantable commodi- 
ties, which the priest prices and turns to 
his own advantage i in the best manner he 
can. He gives and he gets quid pro quo. 
This is the appearance of the thing; 
and the common people do imagine that 
they pay their money in lieu of getting 
confession and communion. So deeply, 
indeed, is this persuasion engraven on 
their minds, that they consider them- 
selves exempt from the obligation of 
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payment unless they actually get abso- 
lution and the holy sacrament, that is, 
value for their money.” 


This is a curious avowal ; yet, as we 
go on, other revelations occur, neither 
less curious, nor less revolting. Mar- 
riage is dealt with precisely after the 
same fashion with the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. The priest and the 
bridegroom higgle about costs; the 
former driving as hard a bargain as he 
can, and striving to make the most of 
the occasion. Delays constantly occur ; 
and sometimes the contract is entirely 
dissolved in consequence of the ex- 
orbitance of the fee demanded. Con- 
tributions, moreover, are levied on all 
who may be present at the ceremony ; 
and if these be not paid, or paid in a 
niggardly manner, “ the clergyman gets 
into a rage, abuses, perhaps, the whole 
company, is abused himself in turn, 
until at length the whole house be- 
comes one frightful scene of confusion 
and uproar.” So it is in cases of bap- 
tism, previous to which “ the father of 
the infant often pays; and gossip-money 
is demanded of the sponsors, who 
often amount to four in number and 
upwards, contrary to the canons of 
Trent, but not contrary to the pecuniary 
interests of the priest.” But this is 
not all: 

‘* The priest derives money from other 
sources — from the administration of ex- 
treme unction, or anointing the sick, and 
from masses. The custom of anointing, 
which is founded upon some passages of 
St. James, but of which few traces are to 
be found in the early ages of the church, 
is considered in this country to be of the 
last importance ; so much so, that no 
misfortune is accounted greater than for 
a poor mortal to depart this life without 
its reception. The poor family are quite 
happy if the deceased has been anointed, 
but are quite unbappy if this should not 
happen to be the case. This rite is often 
administered under most distressing cir- 
cumstances—amid sickness, lamentation, 
destitution, and want; yet money is de- 
manded in most cases, particularly in the 
country; and instances occur of pay- 
ment being demanded before-hand and 
even of money being pocketed by the 
priest which had been given as alms for 
the relief of the dying. No doubt, in- 
stances of this description are of rare 
occurrence ; but then they never should 
occur, nor ever would occur but for the 
dependent state of the Catholic priest- 
hood. ‘The demand for anointing money 
is sanctioned by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, like the demands for the discharge 
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of other clerical functions. _ It is one of 
the fixed determinate dues, and is in ge- 
neral enforced, notwithstanding the awful 
aud melancholy circumstances that. ac- 
company the transaction. Often when 
the money is not to be had, bitter words 
take place in the very hearing and pre- 
sence of the poor dying person. Who 
will venture to raise his voice in behalf 
of a system that leads to scenes of this 
description ?— scenes that must have a 
direct tendency to mar the end and ob- 
ject contemplated in the administration of 
the last rites of religion. Money trans- 
actions, which necessarily beget evil 
consequences, should never be coupled 
with the awful business of religion ; 
which, indeed, to have its full effect, 
should stand aloof, pure, unmixed, un- 
defiled, uncontaminated,” 


The effects of such a system upon 
the moral feeling both of the priests 
and of the people are deplorable. 


‘* Other bad consequences regarding 
the clergy themselves arise out of the 
present system of church support, They 
are constantly endeavouring to overreach 
and undermine oneanother. Every man 
looks to his own private emolument, re- 
gardless of all covenants or agreements 
expressed or implied. The curate does 
not make a fair return to the parish 
priest, nor the parish priest, perhaps, to 
the curate ; nor the curates, where a 
number is associated, to one another. 
Every man gets in what he can, and 
seems to think that he would be justified 
in appropriating the entire to himself, 
But this he cannot do; for he must 
make some return of his receipts; and 
this he does, but an arbitary return, 
maimed, docked, curtailed. There is no 
lack of refined casuistry in this matter. 
The curate says he labours more than 
the parish priest, and therefore that he is 
entitled to more than his allotted pro- 
portion of the dues. The parish priest, 
perhaps, will say that the curate is too 
well paid, and that he himself should 
have a larger dividend ; and where there 
are several curates together, one will 
say that he is the senior, and that he 
should not be placed on a level with the 
others. Sometimes they assign a sweep. 
ing reason for this clandestine abstrac- 
tion of the common revenue,— namely, 
that the dues being in themselves inde- 
terminate and a sort of arbitrary exac- 
tion, they are at liberty to make an arbi- 
trary return. The consequence of all 
this is, that church revenue has becomea 
mere scramble — every man striving to 
seize upon a larger share, and deciding 
for himself in the appropriation. This is 
a bad state of things,—it is a shameful 
state ofclerical demoralisation. Common 
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honesty is out of the question. Nothing 
but lies, schemes, duplicity, false returns ; 
so that the simple and the honest become 
the prey of the cunning and the crafty. 
Does not this system of clerical dis- 
honesty strike at the root of public mo- 
rals? The morals of the pastor must 
have an influence on the morals of the 
flock. Willa priest who has no regard 
to the sacred rights of property be earn- 
est in exhorting the people to the prac- 
tice of justice and fair dealing? or will 
not the contagion of his example stimu- 
late the evil propensities of human na- 
ture, and spread infection among the 
whole flock? Away then with a system 

which leads to all these destructive con- 
sequences—a system which degrades 
religion, and tends directly to demoralise 
both the pastor and the congregation ! 

One reflection more, and we shall be 
done with this part of the subject. Let 
us view the conduct of the Irish priests 
this time past as instructors of their peo- 
ple. Have they attended to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel? Have they incul- 
cated the principles of the Catholic re- 
ligion? Their congregations every where 
have shewn an utter disregard to law 
and to the constituted authorities ; no- 
thing among them but sedition and insub- 
ordination,— burning and maiming,— 
murder and massacre,— mob-law,— in 
short, the greatest of all curses — the 
order of the day. What did the priests 
—the guides and pastors of the people— 
do under these circumstances? Did 
they set their faces against this unhap- 
py state of things? Did they preach 
obedience and subordination? Did they 
inculcate submission to the authority of 
law, or aid in preserving the peace ‘and 
tranquillity of society ?— all which they 
were bound to do as ministers of the 
Gospel and priests of the Roman Catholic 
church. This is a position that cannot 
be disputed. It has been always the 
boast of the Roman Catholic church, that 
she teaches her children to observe the 
laws, to respect the civil magistrate, and 
to do nothing inconsistent with the pub- 
lic peace and with individual sec urity. 
The Irish Catholic priests have not this 
time past preached these doctrines to the 
people. It would be too much, perhaps, 
to say that the priests themselves were 
the original instigators of the misguided 
multitude. There is no doubt that 
many of them acted a prominent part in 
the business ; and the impression on the 
minds of the common people was and is, 
that the priests gave it their full and un- 
qualified sanction. But many of them 
yielded reluctantly to the torrent, and 
appeared to give their approbation to that 
which they in reality condemned: they 
went with the multitude instead of guid- 
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ing the multitude, and suffered religion 
and morality to be completely turned 
topsy-turvy. What was the cause of all 


this?’ Many causes, no doubt, may be 
assigned. National and religious preju- 


dices might have had a share, sectarian 
hatred, cowardice, a general perversity 
of morals. But can it be said, that the 
present state of clerical dependence for 
support upon a capricious multitude had 
no share in determining this unbecoming 
conduct on the part of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood? The multitude held the 
strings of the clerical purse; and wo 
betide the unfortunate priest who would 
set himself in opposition to their wishes. 
As a body, they became all-powerful in 
this respect. The common cry among 
them was, that they would not uphold 
any priest who would not back them in 
their proceedings ; and instances could 
be produced where this threat was car- 
ried into execution, and upright indivi- 
duals of the clerical body were made the 
objects of every species of injustice and 
persecution. The dread of poverty and 
of being cast off by those to whom they 
looked for subsistence contributed power- 
fully to make the body at large become 
mere time-servers, and overlook the ob- 
ligations of their sacred ministry. It 
was a kind of general apostasy, arising 
from base considerations of self-interest. 
Accordingly, they either preached or 
countenanced lawless ambition, and 
suffered the temple to be profaned. 


‘ Dicite, pontifices, quid in sancto facit 
aurum,’ 


Would they have thus deserted the inte- 
rests of religion and belied their own 
sentiments, if they did not derive their 
means of subsistence from the casual 
offerings of this same headstrong and un- 
reflecting multitude? If they had no- 
thing to fear on this head ; if they were 
not necessitated to look for marriage- 
money, and confession-money, and bap- 
tism-money, and mass-money, and anoint- 
ing-money, from farmers, ‘from trades- 
men, and from labourers, think ye that 
they would not admonish the people, ac- 
cording to the maxims of the Gospel 
and the doctrine of St. Paul, to ovey those 
that are placed over us, and to be subject 
to the higher powers, not only for wrath 
but for conscience’ sake; or would they 
have suffered the house of God, which 
should be a house of prayer, to be turned 
into a den of thieves? Their state of 
servile dependence, joined to a number 
of other untoward circumstances, made 
them dumb dogs in Israel; caused them 
to give up or abuse the exercise of the 
sacerdotal authority ; and to be unmindful 


of the apostles, the prophets, and the 
law.” 
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Such is a statement of the evils 
attendant on the existing system; and 
we believe it to be as justly as it is 
powerfully put. But from the pro- 
posed remedy we beg explicitly to 
dissent, for reasons which it will be 
our duty to set forth. 

The substance of Mr. Croly’s argu- 
ment, grounded on a consideration of 
the foregoing details, amounts to this : 
Let the state enter into an alliance 
with the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the Roman Catholic clergy will shew 
themselves both able and willing to 
preserve order. At all events, they 
will be in a better condition to do so; 
for they will then have an interest in 
repressing crimes, which at present 
they cannot denounce but at the 
hazard of starvation. Therefore, give 
to Ireland a Roman Catholic establish- 
ment, and throw the existing establish- 
ment overboard. Of course, a propo- 
sition so bold is not advanced without 
recourse being had both to direct rea- 
soning and to analogy. The absurdity 
of the voluntary system is ably pointed 
out. It is shewn, that wherever the 
clergy are doomed to depend for sup- 
port upon their hearers — wherever the 
people hold the purse-strings, and the 
clergy wait like menials for the alms 
which are administered — there truth, 
both in morals and religion, is sure to 
be sacrificed to motives of self-interest. 
So far Mr. Croly argues well. But 
when, starting from this point, he ven- 
tures to assert that the only establish- 
ment calculated for Ireland is that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and that 
there can be no more danger to the 
empire in the establishment of Popery 
in Ireland than in the establishment 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland,—he 
furnishes us with one example more, 
in addition to the many which we pre- 
viously possessed, that though a thou- 
sand men may be capable of detecting 
faults in the existing state of society, 
not one out of a million is able to 
suggest a proper remedy. Mr. Croly 
has not committed a single error in 
all that he has advanced touching the 
evils resulting from the bastard species 
of Popery which casts its dark shadow 
over Ireland. But he entirely fails in 
his endeavour to draw from these pre- 
mises a legitimate conclusion ; because 
he has forgotten to consider the ques- 
tion in its true light, or else has wilfully 
shut his eyes to that light. 

To compare Ireland as she exists 
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now, with Scotland under the dominion 
of Charles IT., is, we are aware, a very 
common and a favourite form of speech 
with the advocates of an Irish Roman 
Catholic establishment. ‘“ Why not 
give to the Irish what your ancestors 
gave to the Scotch —a church to which 
they are attached, and by means of 
which they will become good subjects 
as well as good Christians? Nay, is 
not the case of Ireland much stronger 
than that of Scotland ever was? It 
may be doubted— it has been posi- 
tively denied —that the majority of the 
Scotch people were, in the seventeenth 
century, attached to the Presbyterian 
system of church government; but 
who would be so insane as tc question 
whether there be not in Ireland at 
least four Roman Catholics for one 
Protestant?” Now, granting that this 
computation of numbers were correct, 
we must still be permitted to observe, 
that between the conditions of the two 
countries there is no similitude what- 
ever. Without pausing to inquire 
whether the spirit ofthe Popish church 
be or be not in accordance with the 
spirit of the British constitution, we 
entreat our readers to consider in what 
the grand difference between Scotland 
and Ireland lies. Scotland was not 
a conquered country. The lands of 
Scotland had never been distributed 
among the followers of the conqueror. 
These followers were not tied down by 
any fundamental conditions ; they did 
not hold their estates upon any tenure 
affecting, either directly or indirectly, 
the religious government of the people. 
When the struggle came, some of the 
Scottish proprietors espoused one side, 
some espoused another. And when at 
last Presbytery triumphed, the Presby- 
terian gentry communicated with the 
new establishment —- the Episcopalians 
were content to become dissenters. 
There was, however, no question in- 
volved which affected the right of any 
man to his estates, or could by possi- 
bility raise up a claimant to dispute it 
with him. How stands the case in 
Ireland ? 

We believe that we speak within 
bounds when we say, that the propor- 
tion borne by the Protestant land- 
owners to the landowners belonging 
to the Roman Catholic persuasion is 
at least as fifty to one. One (and 
indeed the chief) condition, however, 
on which the Protestant noblemen and 
gentlemen hold their estates is, that 
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“they shall pay their tithes to the 
established clergy, and stock the lands 
with a good Protestant tenantry.” Their 
forefathers, indeed, were endowed with 
the grants which they still retain for 
the express purpose of Protestantising 
Ireland ; nay, there are clauses in most 
of the deeds which render it incumbent 
on them to do so, by residing person- 
ally on their grants, and promoting by 
every means within their power the 
welfare of the country. Suppose, 
then, a change were to take place, and 
Popery should become, by act of par- 
liament, the religion of the state, what 
would follow? Does any one imagine 
that the Irish people are not prepared 
for this? Is any one so ignorant of 
the state of Ireland as not to know 
that the pedigrees of the original pro- 
prietors are still faithfully registered, 
and the maps of the estates of which 
each family was possessed carefully 
preserved? If there be such men con- 
nected with the government or the par- 
liament of Great Britain, we tell them 
that they have paid very little attention 
to one of the most important subjects 
which they may be called upon to 
discuss. What, then, must and would 
follow from a change in the religious 
establishment of the country? Why, 
a universal attack on property—a cry 
throughout all Ireland, that the tenure 
on which estates were held had ceased 
—and a demand, uttered in a tone not 
to be mistaken, of restitution of those 
estates to the legitimate owners. Nay, 
nor would the claimants have far to 
seek, should it be considered worth 
while to advance precedents for the 
forfeiture of lands under similar cir- 
cumstances. They could point to the 
resumption of estates because of absen- 
teeism under Edward II., Richard II., 
and Henry VIII. They could remind 
you that a great part of the county of 
Carlow was rescued by the then Irish 
parliament from the Duke of Norfolk, 
and from Talbot, the ancestor of the 
present Earl of Shrewsbury, because 
‘they did not reside, and the improve- 
ment of the people and the security of 
the country were suffering thereby ;” 
and adding to this the overwhelming 
argument that an act, abstractedly con- 
sidered unjust in itself, ceases to be 
defensible so soon as the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which rendered it neces- 
sary may cease to operate, the de- 
scendants of forfeited property would 
demand back the estates of their fore- 
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fathers, on the plea that the ground of 
the forfeiture had been by an act of the 
legislature pronounced invalid. Is this 
theory of ours fanciful, or does it rest on 
the sure ground of experience ? 

No one, we presume, will deny, that 
in every corner of Ireland pedigrees 
are preserved; and that the poorest 
labourer, if he be connected with any 
of the ancient Milesian families, can 
trace back his lineage to the fountain- 
head, with an accuracy unknown in 
the Herald’s College. Why is this 
done? Because there lingers in the 
minds of the people a conviction, that, 
sooner or later, the day of retribution 
will arrive ; and because with all their 
violence, their cruelty, their bigotry, 
and their crime, the Irish entertain, in 
their own way, an extraordinary idea 
of justice. We take it upon us to as- 
sert, that wherever a scion of the ori- 
ginal proprietors may lie concealed, he 
knows, almost to an acre, the extent 
of territory of which his ancestor was 
“ robbed ;” and that as ofien as a 
vision of revolution comes across his 
mind, there accompanies it a dream of 
recovering that estate, and none be- 
sides. If we be in error, we call upon 
those who distrust to controvert us. 
But we know that we are not in error. 

Again, whatever may be the degree 
of unpopularity under which the esta- 
blished clergy labour (and, thanks to 
the anti-tithe agitation, we believe it 
to be considerable), there are no mis- 
givings in our minds when we assert, 
that the unpopularity of the absentee 
landlords is fourfold greater. Neither 
among Catholics nor among Protest- 
ants have these men friends. Ask the 
tenants of Lord Courteney and the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne —the whole of 
whom are Papists—what love they 
bear to their Jandlords; and as to 
the Protestants, will they not reply to 
a man, that the absentees have been 
the authors or abettors of every mea- 
sure which has had for its object the 
degradation of Protestantism? The 
truth indeed is, that into whatever 
society we enter, one great cause of 
the evils which afflict Jreland is ad- 
mitted to be absenteeism. And can 
the absentees suppose, that in labour- 
ing to humiliate the church, and to 
elevate Popery, they are strengthening 
their own interests? Dolts! idiots! 
can they not see, that it is just as easy 
to withhold rents from an absentee as 
to withhold tithe from a parson? and 
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that though they do possess the power 
of distraint, it will not avail against 
passive resistance! What greater dif- 
ficulty is there to brand a cow with 
the word absentee, than with the word 
tithe? and when the animal has been 
thus branded, who will dare to pur- 
chase? 

Whatever may be thought of the 
policy which originally established the 
Protestant religion in Ireland, no 
doubt can, we think, be entertained, 
that if it be desired to hold the 
two countries together, Protestantism 
must be upheld, and upheld in its 
supremacy. Upon the maintenance 
of the established church as an esta- 
blishment, depends, as we have just 
shewn, the maintenance of all property 
as itis. Let the church be overthrown, 
and what becomes of the tenure on 
which Lord Lansdowne holds his 
estate. It is invalidated, as a matter 
of course ; and though the noble imar- 
quess may flatter himself that no ad- 
vantage shall be taken of the circum- 
stance, or that there will be strength 
enough in the moral feeling of the 
people to resist encroachments if made, 
we venture to assure him, in sober ear- 
nest, that he is mistaken. The moral 
feeling of the people of Ireland has 
already been polluted beyond the pos- 
sibility of cure. Go on to destroy 
the church by robbing her of her 
temporalities, and no moral feeling 
will remain. The Catholics in the 
south will then begin to pry into title- 
deeds: they will refuse to acknow- 
ledge as valid those of a Protestant 
and absentee nobleman; and _ his 
rents, if collected at all, will be ga- 
thered at the point of the bayonet. 
But that will not suffice to gather 
them long, and there will be no commi- 
seration among the Protestants of the 
north for the insulted landowners of 
the south. On the contrary, regarding 
these—and justly regarding them —as 
the authors of the wrong which they are 
themselves doomed to suffer, they will 
join their Popish countrymen in a cra- 
sade against absentee property. Then 
will follow scenes which we not only 
do not venture to describe, but which 
we shudder to contemplate, and which 
will end, in all probability, in the dis- 
memberment of the empire, if not in 
the subjugation of Ireland to some 
foreign power. 

But it will be said that we are 
combating a shadow; for whatever 
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Mr. Croly’s views on the subject of 
church establishments may be, we 
have the solemn assurances of the 
king’s ministers, as well as the au- 
thority of the king’s coronation vath, 
that no such change as he recommends 
can be by them contemplated. Nay, 
more— both the king and his ministers 
are bound by the most solemn engage- 
ments to maintain the Protestant esta- 
blished church, as well in its doctrines 
as in its government; and he who 
doubts that they will fulfil these engage- 
ments, must be very prejudiced or 
very distrustful. Far be it from us to 
question our gracious sovereign’s de- 
signs, or those of his ministers ; but if 
we read history aright, cases have oc- 
curred in which pledges quite as 
strong were given, yet not redeemed. 
When James II. arrived in Ireland, 
his first act was to declare by pro- 
clamation, that he was determined 
to support the religion, and the pro- 
perty, and the rights of the Protestants 
of Ireland. How did he prove the 
sincerity of his intentions? By modify- 
ing the constituencies, so as to return his 
own creatures to parliament; by call- 
ing up to the House of Lords the eld- 
est sons of peers, so as to fill without 
swamping that branch of the legisla- 
ture; by invading the privileges of the 
corporations through the agency of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood; by in- 
ducing an anti-tithe agitation, so as to 
render the collection of their dues by 
the established clergy impossible; by 
forcing dissenters upon the University ; 
by declining to fill up bishopricks as 
they fell vacant; by modifying the 
jury laws; by assailing the independ- 
ence of the judges; by creating lords 
lieutenants in Ireland, and filling the 
offices with men ofan inferior class ; 
by issuing an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion; by suppressing Protestant 
schools ; by disarming the Protestant 
militia; and by numbering the Protest- 
ant population. For these acts he was 
denounced as an enemy to the esta- 
blished church, and driven from the 
throne. Let us see how far the Whig 
government have or have not acted in 
a similar spirit. 

And first with reference to the 
pledges of these gentlemen, freely given 
because wholly unexpected. Poor 
old Lord Grey is, to be sure, no longer 
in office. He was scurvily used in 
that matter, and therefore we feel for 
him; but let him stand first in the 
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list of promise-makers. His memor- 
able manifesto, when Mr. Canning’s 
corn-bill was under discussion, cannot, 
and ought not to be forgotten, by the 
lovers of consistency. “I do not 
think,” said he, “that any noble Lord 
who is held worthy of taking part in 
his Majesty’s councils, can act so un- 
worthily as to abandon the bill for the 
purpose of exciting discontent in the 
country. All I shall say is, that if it 
shall produce that effect, 1 shall be 
ready to meet it. I stand here one of 
a body which will always be ready 
firmly and honestly to resist such 
effects, which always considers, anxi- 
ously and feelingly, the interests of the 
people, even when it must oppose the 
people themselves, and which will 
never consent, under the influence of 
fear, to give way to clamour. If there 
should come a centest between this 
House and a great portion of the 
people, my part is taken; and with 
that order to which I belong I will 
stand or fall. I will maintain to the 
last hour of my existence the privileges 
and independence of the House of 
Lords.” Oh, most eloquent asserter 
of principle—oh, most righteous agent 
under its influence! How were the 
** privileges and independence of the 
House of Lords” maintained during the 
progress of the Reform-bill? Where 
was the champion who had taken his 
post to stand or fall with his order,— 
where the body which had been so- 
lemnly warned, that it ought never, 
under the influence of fear, to give 
way to clamour? Can any reliance 
be placed from day to day, or from 
hour to hour, on the asseverations—it 
may be on the designs, of such a states- 
man as this? 

But Lord Grey is out of office; and 
though the spirit of his government be 
said to remain, its members are un- 
doubtedly changed. Well, then, let 
us take two of the ministers who were 
his colleagues, and are the colleagues 
of his suecessor—the chancellors of 
Ireland and of England. How will 
they bear the test! Not many years 
have passed since Lord Plunkett 
enounced from his place the following 
to be his deliberate sentiments :—“ That 
the property of the church might not 
be interfered with, as well as the pro- 
perty of the state, in case of public 
necessity, he would not assert; but, be 
it observed, that, upon the same prin- 
ciple, the property of every man in the 
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kingdom was equally liable. He very 
well knew that the property of the 
church, and the properties of indi- 
viduals, must yield to the exigencies 
of the state: to these exigencies the 
property of the honourable member 
himself, as well as that of every other 
member that heard him, must give 
way; but, he would maintain, that 
the property of the church was as 
sacred as any other. And he must 
again repeat, that to take away the 
ancient rights of one class, and to give 
them to another, could not be deemed 
any thing else but spoliation. If they 
began with the church, let the land- 
owner look to himself, and let the 
fundholder also take care of himself, 
as he lay more conveniently than the 
landowner. With respect to the Pro- 
testant establishment of the country, 
he considered it necessary for the pro- 
tection of all property. He thought 
that there should not only be an esta- 
blished church, but that it should be 
richly endowed, and that its dignitaries 
should be enabled to take their stations 
in society with the nobles of the land. 
But speaking of it in a political point 
of view, he had no hesitation to state, 
that the existence of the Protestant 
establishment was the great bond of 
union between the two countries; andthat 
if ever that unfortunate moment should 
arrive when they would rashly lay their 
hands on the property of the church to 
rob it of its rights, that moment would 
seal the doom of, and separate the 
connexion between, the two coun- 
tries.” 

‘These words were spoken while Lord 
Plunkett was yet a Tory; and in the 
same spirit was his declaration of 1827, 
“that he would not consent to throw 
any additional burdens on the clergy, 
of whom he would say, notwithstanding 
all the cant about the overgrown 
wealth of the church, that there was 
not a more meritorious nor a worse- 
paid body of men in the state.” Ay, 
even so recently as a year ago, when he 
was in the same cabinet with Lord 
Brougham and Lord Althorp, the [rish 
chancellor affirmed, “ All property is 
under the control of parliament. But 
when I say this, I feel at the same 
time that it is a very grave thing for 
the legislature to meddle with property, 
unless for purposes clearly detined and 
urgently necessary. I consider the 
property of the church as private pro- 
perty as far as any body has any thing 
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vested in it. Beyond that I will not 
say that it is property at the disposal of 
parliament on ordinary occasions, but 
it is like other corporate property, 
which is private property in the same 
sense as church property, and may be 
applied to the purposes of the corpora- 
tion ; and it is within the power of par- 
liament so to apply it.” Can it be 
that the minister who spoke thus on 
three separate occasions should yet 
have been consenting to measures which 
laid upon the clergy of Ireland a heavy 
tax, which abolished not fewer than 
ten Irish bishoprics, and which had 
for their object the appropriation of 
the benefices so reduced to secular 
purposes? So stands it recorded on 
the journals of the House ; so therefore 
are we forced to believe. 

Last of all, we find Lord Brougham 
asserting, in his own peremptory and 
downright style, that not a fraction of 
a farthing of the surplus of the church 
property of Ireland was to be applied 
to Roman Catholic purposes ; that it 
was to be devoted exclusively to the 
purposes of Protestant charity and Pro- 
testant education in the principles of 
the established church. Now, who 
can believe this, as coming from the 
lips of one who three years ago was 
mainly instrumental in the establish- 
ment of a central education board for 
Ireland, founded on the principle that 
incalculable mischief had arisen from 
the separation in early life of the chil- 
dren of the Protestants and the children 
of the Roman Catholics? Who can 
credit that he desires to return to an 
exclusively Protestant system, who 
abolished the Kildare Society, with its 
Catholic schoolmasters and its Douay 
Testaments, because it was too Protes- 
tant? Yet it is upon the professions 
of Lord Brougham and of his col- 
leagues that they do desire to maintain 
the established church inviolate, that 
the Protestants of Ireland are called 
upon to depend! What have these 
gentlemen done to entitle them to this 
confidence ? 

First, by the operation of the Re- 
form-bill, “ they have modified the 
constituencies” so as to send, if not 
their own creatures, unquestionably not 
the friends of the established church, to 
the House of Commons. Secondly, they 
have called up to the House of Lords 
others than the eldest sons of peers, 
and have only not swamped that house 
because it would not be swamped. 
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Thirdly, they have invaded the privi- 
leges of the corporations by the agency 
of the Papists. Fourthly, they have 
done their best to force Dissenters on 
the universities. Fifthly, they have 
created lords lieutenants of Ireland, 
and filled the offices—they best know 
how. Sixthly, they have not only de- 
clined to fill up vacant bishopricks, 
but at one blow they have cashiered ten 
bishops. Seventhly, they have modi- 
fied the jury-laws. Ejighthly, in the 
case of Baron Smith, they have assailed 
the independence ofa judge. Ninthly, 
they have issued an ecclesiastical com- 
mission. Tenthly, they have suppressed 
Protestant schocls. Eleventhly, they 
have disarmed the Protestant yeo- 
manry. Twelfthly, they are seeking to 
number the Protestant population. All 
these things James II. did, in his 
anxiety to support the established 
church. And if by the Whigs all 
these things be not done in a similar 
spirit, then is it useless to think of learn- 
ing wisdom from experience, or of 
judging of the future by any reference 
to the past. 

But, granting that every thing which 
we have said were true, and that the 
views of the king’s ministers did extend 
even to the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic church in Ireland, can they 
very well abandon their views? Have 
not matters gone a great deal too far to 
permit the further use of half-measures ? 
We are aware that matters have indeed 
gone toa fearful length ; and we are sure 
that the application of half-measures 
will not tend to restore them. We 
acknowledge, also, that the whole of 
the blame does not attach to the Whigs. 
The very first step which was taken 
from the exclusive system, subsequent 
to the repeal of the penal laws, was a 
step out of the plain and obvious 
course which it behoved British states- 
men to follow; and every proceeding 
since-—the extension by degrees of poli- 
tical privileges to Papists—and, above 
all, the admission of popish members 
to the two houses of parliament, have 
hurried on with increased rapidity a 
crisis which has at length arrived. For 
each and all of these impolitic conces- 
sions encouraged and fostered the 
growth of a religion which, as we have 
already shewn, is hostile to the esta- 
blished order of property in Ireland ; 
and, as a necessary conséquence, to 
the Union of Ireland with England, 
founded as that union is on colo- 
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nisation. Nevertheless, we do not 
hesitate to record our conviction that, 
fearful as the alternative is, it were 
better to risk the worst, and conquer 
Ireland over again, than to beat down 
what remains of the Protestant esta- 
blished church, and to set up popery in 
its room. Be it observed, that through- 
out the whole of this paper we have 
carefully avoided all reference to the 
comparative merits of the two churches, 
considered as religious communities. 
On that head we have our own opin- 
ions, and we trust it is not necessary to 
declare them. But the question, as 
brought before us, being one rather of 
politics than of religion, to that view 
of the subject we have studiously 
confined ourselves, and shall contine 
ourselves to the end. Why, then, do 
we say that every thing is to be 
hazarded rather than permit the esta- 
blishment in Ireland of a Roman Ca- 
tholic church. Because the necessary 
and immediate consequence of such an 
establishment must be the forfeiture in 
law of every estate which is not now 
held by a Roman Catholic. No doubt 
a fresh act of parliament might confirm 
men’s titles; but would the native 
Irish consent to this? We answer, 
they would not. The system of agita- 
tion, so far from being put a stop to, 
would only become more universal ; 
Catholics, in memory ofancient claims, 
Protestants, in revenge of recent wrongs, 
would join in it; and Ireland would 
be more than ever a mill-stone round 
the neck of England, if, indeed, she 
were not lost to ber for ever. Let the 
experiment be tried, and we consent 
to forfeit all claim to the confidence of 
the reading public if it produce not 
such fruits as we have foretold. 

How, then, would we act? Restore 
the abolished bishoprics—repeal the 
Reform-aci—exclude Roman Catholics 
once more from all participation in po- 
litical influence —and, lastly, goad the 
people into a rebellion, in order that 
they might be crushed! We recom- 
mend no such measures. Deeply as 
we lament that any one of these 
schemes ever received the sanction of 
the legislature, we are well aware that 
such concessions once granted can 
never be recalled. Nor should we 
desire to recall them. But we cannot 
see any just reason why the terms on 
which the Protestant gentry of Ireland 
hold their estates should not be rigidly 
enforced, or why residence should not 
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be enforced by penalties, even of for- 
feiture itself, seeing that a nobler and 
a purer principle has ceased to operate. 
For it is in vain that both Englishmen 
and Irishmen shut their eyes to the 
truth. It is not in popery, it is not 
in disaffection, it is not in the spirit of 
democracy ; it is in the utter destitu- 
tion, the deplorable and abject misery 
of the people of Ireland, that the causes 
of her disturbed state are to be sought. 
When, indeed, has it ever happened 
in the history of the world, that a 
nation was otherwise than convulsed, 
in which the mass of the population 
were sunk so low as the Trish peasantry ? 
And as long as there is not a resident 
gentry, no part of the country can 
flourish or be at peace. Only look at 
the case as it stands in Ireland at this 
moment. Nineteen out of twenty of 
the owners of the soil hold no further 
intercourse with their tenants than may 
be necessary, through the medium of a 
steward or agent, to wring from them 
an exorbitant rent. The tenant, to 
save himself, sub-lets his farm in por- 
tions, at a rent still more exorbitant. 
The new tenant does the same ; till at 
last we come to the wretched cotter, 
who keeps soul and body together — 
and is not always able to accomplish 
that—upon a slip of potato-ground, and 
a hovel pervious to every blast that 
blows. Who can wonder, that a po- 
pulation thus circumstanced should be 
the prey of every designing and heart- 
less knave, who, to fill his own coffers, 
or to gratify his own unholy ambition, 
leads them into crime, and, by so 
doing, increases their agony? But re- 
verse this picture somewhat ; place over 
the poor people a body of enlightened 
proprietors, who shall feel for their 
degraded state, and desire to relieve 
it; let capital be spent among them ; 
let them be taught to appreciate the 
advantages accruing from habits of in- 
dustry; let them see that, by striving 
to elevate themselves in the scale of 
moral beings, they not only increase 
their own happiness, but secure the 
happiness of those most dear to them ; 
—let this be done in Ireland, and will 
she long continue as she is? We an- 
swer, No! and let him who thinks 
otherwise take up the pen to controvert 
us. We defy him to the combat. 

It is true that the existing state of 
the country is not such as to tempt 
even the well-disposed to take up their 
abode in it. When we read how 
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the few proprietors that do reside are 
handled——how they are shot at from 
behind walls and hedges —are reviled 
as Orangemen and bigots— how their 
houses are burnt about their ears, and 
their cattle houghed in the field,—the 
timid and the wealthy may well be 
excused if they experience a reluctance 
to encounter such treatment. But the 
government ofa great empire has more 
importaut considerations to keep in 
view tham the personal ease or comfort 
of a comparatively small number of 
individuals. The ancestors of the [rish 
Protestant landlords either won their 
lands with the sword, or received them 
from the kings of England on certain 
conditions. These conditions their de- 
scendants must fulfil, or they must 
relinquish their estates ; and if it come 
to this, we cannot hesitate to believe 
in what manner they will act. They 
will reside ; and if for a time both life 
and property be perilled, they must 
learn to face the danger, even as their 
forefathers faced it. Let them per- 
severe, however, in the right course 
for a time, and all danger will pass 
away. It is clear from Mr. Croly’s 
statements, that the Popish priests have 
no real influence. It is by demagogues, 
whose very persons are unknown to 
them, that the Irish peasantry are 
guided ; and the great wheel by which 
they are turned is their misery. Let 


that be relieved -by kind landlords 
dwelling in the midst of them, and 
holding with them familiar intercourse, 
and who can doubt the issue? Tre- 
land will become gradually what Eng- 
land formerly was. There will be a 
bond of attachment uniting together 
all classes, from the proprietor to the 
daily labourer. Ignorance and Popery 
will give way before it; and ere a 
quarter of a century has run its course, 
“the green isle” will have totally 
changed its character, at least in 
morals. 

In one word, our cure for the evils 
which afflict Ireland is this: Compel 
the owners of the soil to reside, or find 
others who will do so. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the preceding article was seut 
to the press, the Whigs have quitted 
office, and England has once more the 
prospect before her of a Conservative 
government. We are not on that ac- 
count required to alter one line of what 
is written. By whomsoever Lord Mel- 
bourne may be permanently succeeded, 
it is our duty to impress upon him 
that, if he desire to establish tran- 
quillity in Ireland, he must enforce 
the residence of the landed proprie- 
tors. All other measures than this 
must fail: upon its success we freely 
pledge our credit. 
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*.* We were about to make some remarks on Sir Egerton Brydges’ Auéo- 


biography, when we received the following from himself. 


We have no doubt 


he thinks he can defend his own cause better than any one else: we have 
given him our royal leave accordingly.—O. Y. 


SELF-DEFENCE. 
September 3, 1834. 
I wave at last got and received the 
article on Autobiography in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Tt is an article so 
foolish and suicidal, that it does not 
make me wince at all! It contradicts 
itself at every turn. I will not say 
it will do me no harm, because malig- 
nity always succeeds; but it wants 
common sense : its inconsistencies must 
be obvious to every one of common sa- 
gacity. Iam notin a humour at this 
moment to enter into particulars. Such 
a feeble attack, instead of weakening, 
strengthens me. The writer does not 
VOL. X. NO. LX, 


seem to understand the meaning of the 
word confession. He who is abased 
by such weapons deserves to suffer, 
and lick the dust. I suspect the critic 
never read more than a few pages of 
the work. 

Are not some men fated to adversity, 
in spite of virtue, and patience, and 
courage? The doctrine of the Edin- 
burgh Review is, that if we are unsuc- 
cessful and unhappy, it is our own fault. 

It has pleased Providence to give 
me a mingled being of good and ill; 
but the ill has been predominant, in 
spite of me. 

If any one will shew me common 
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sense, or any clear meaning, in the ar- 
ticle regarding me in the Edinburgh 
Review, I will be obliged to him. I 
should be glad to be cleared from a 
state of misapprehension. I do not 
wish to delude myself; I desire to see 
myself as I am: delusion always ends 
in unhappiness. Vanity never enjoys 
an easy moment; it is at the mercy of 
whoever desires to mortify it ; and who 
does not desire to mortify another ? 

Of all knowledge, psychology is the 
most important. But there can be no 
knowledge of psychology except through 
the strictest frankness / 

When one has eased his heart by 
confessions, he grows light; he feels his 
own weakness, and when he has owned, 
he is not ashamed of it. I know where 
my mental defects lie, and when I have 
told them, the reproach of others does 
not touch me; and then also I am en- 
titled to insist on the points where [ 
have strength. 

One of the great proofs of genius is 
Sacacity; it is an inborn power; it 
darts upon the point of truth, and 
brings it out ; it does not work by slow 
reason. There are moral verities which 
lie hidden, till a lucky glance lights 
upon them, and then all acknowledge 
their exactness. 

A minor ingenuity travels about it 
and about it, and leaves the thing in 
doubt at last. The march-of-intellect 
people have got it into their heads that 
the present age is greatly improved 
in wisdom. They consider the last 
century—the Grays, the Jolinsons—to 
have been but puny beings. 

They mistake their own extrava- 
gancies for strength and genius, and 
always suppose simplicity to be weak- 
ness. No work has done so much 
harm to literature as the Edinburgh 
Review. There is more mixture of 
good with ill in the Quarterly Review. 

There is an attempt at a philosophy 
which is to change human nature, 
This, which is to bring man to an ideal 
perfectibility, is dangerous nonsense. 
They who write and talk thus have no 
sound knowledge, nor are their opinions 
upon life worth a farthing. 

Observations on man’s life, opinions, 
sentiments, passions, and manners, are 
the prime learning ; and nothing con- 
duces to this more than characters 
acutely and truly drawn, which no one 
can do who has not genius. 

When I have been traduced, I am 
entitled to speak proudly of myself. 
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I cannot see on what principle 
critics can call my poetical power in 
question. 

It is too late, after an acquiescence 
of two thousand years, to doubt about 
the nature and essence of poetry. 
What is just invention, and what is 
unjust and excessive ornament of lan- 
guage, ought now to be considered as 
settled. Poetry is an invented exemplifi- 
cation of high truths. This is a short 
definition, but I believe it contains all 
that poetry ought to be. 

It will be observed, that if poetry is 
embodiment, it must be material. But 
this is not so. In bodies there may 
also be souls and minds. Invented 
characters ought to have all. I take 
passion, sentiment, and moral observa- 
tion, to be their chief charm. 

Do, then, these qualities exist in 
my poetry? Are the thoughts just ? 
Are the characters drawn after nature ? 
Is the language sufficient to convey 
the thoughts with purity, clearness, 
and elegance? Nakedness must not 
be taken for weakness, nor pomp for 
strength. 

Laboured expressions are not genius, 
nor inventions which outrage proba- 
bility true poetry. If the modern doc- 
trines of poetical excellence are right, 
then Shakespeare himself is no poet. 
Notwithstanding Byron’s genius, he 
has many extravagant portions in his 
poems; and these, though they catch 
at first, soon tire. Nothing is good 
which we cannot approve in our sober 
and moral hours; but what is sober 
these minor critics think wants vigour. 

I have said this a thousand times ; 
but the attack of the Edinburgh Re- 
view calls for it again. 

I will not believe that I want 
strength or poetical power, any more 
than poetical taste. 

There is implanted in us a desire of 
self-confidence, and of faith in our own 
superiority of intellect. And we most 
desire to possess that sort of moral 
knowledge which comes home to every 
one’s business and hosom—that which 
finds a sympathy in the hearts of others, 
—such, for instance, as is contained in 
Gray’s Elegy. 

What I set myself against is the ar- 
tifice and trickery of composition,— 
where all lies in the language, and not 
in the thought ; and of which the object 
is to be plausible rather than profound 
and true. Nothing is more rare than 
sincerity in composition ; but sincerity 
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alone will not do in those who think 
and feel wrongly, or only think and 
feel by memory. Books which only 
contain borrowed thoughts are an en- 
cumbrance. 

But many who think for themselves 
cannot bring out their thoughts, either 
for want of language or want of fancy : 
they can think, observe, and judge, 
while objects are present, and no 
longer. It demands, therefore, a va- 
riety of talents and acquirements to 
make a good writer. 

The rarity of this combination ought 
to make wise and luminous authors 
more estimated than they are. 

The false authors, not being dis- 
tinguished from them by the mob, con- 
tribute to debase them. 

Common authors sink as fast as 
they rise,— just pop their heads up, 
and down again they go. 

I am of opinion that good authors 
are always led to their vocation by an 
uresistible impulse; they have no 
choice but to write. 

An author of the first class as seldom 
occurs as a gem of the first water ; 
when once he takes his place in litera- 
ture he never loses it again. To the 
author who is conscious of this in his 
lifetime, it is a great gratification. 
When the envy of contemporaries has 
reconciled itself to the admission of a 
name, then it goes unobstructedly cur- 
rent for gold. 

Many say that I put much more 
price upon authorship than it deserves. 
When I consider what dominion it 
now holds over mankind, I am sure 
that I can defend my estimate. 


September 5, 1834. 

I cannot reconcile the comments on 
me in the Edinburgh Review to any 
principle or moral system. Whatever 
system may be embodied, this critique 
holds to none ; it continually contra- 
dicts itself, and retracts what it has 
said. It shews a passion to say some- 
thing piquant and severe, yet without 
any fixed principles and opinions ; each 
sentence stands insulated, and without 
any regard to what precedes or follows. 
But whatever has detraction, be it as 
unjust as it may, is well reviewed. 
The public appetite gorges on malice. 

They who affect indifference as to 
public censure are false pretenders : 
they are bound to bear it and defy it. 
No man ever did any thing good who 
had not a courageous self-confidence. 
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A pug dog will pursue a mastiff, who 
runs away. By courage Cobbett has 
become what he is. The same may be 
said of O’Connell. It is true, that if 
one has no inborn faculties, it becomes 
ruinous rashness. Whoever perseveres 
with any talents above the common, 
will be sure to succeed. The public, 
(to quote Waller's lines) 


«« Like women, born to be controlled, 
Stoops to the forward and the bold.” 


Some people are so morbid, that 
they find it difficult to reconcile them- 
selves to themselves. I am one of 
those; and the only peace I can get 
is by endeavouring to harden myself to 
indifference,—to go on careless of good 
or ill report. For the world will 
take advantage of sensitiveness, and 
torment it all it can. Ifaman hasa 
kingdom in his own mind, why should 
he look beyond it? It is easy to 
answer the perverse view the Edinburgh 
Review takes of my mental and moral 
character. It says Rousseau’s and 
Byron’s sorrows were for others—mine 
for self only. I believe it would be 
quite impossible to support this dis- 
tinction. Above all others, Rousseau 
and Byron were selfish. The Edin- 
burgh Review complains that I un- 
necessarily afflict myself. Do I not 
eulogise literature, and the happiness 
of a literary independence? Do I not 
shew how much a poetical mind is 
above the world ? Whom do I 
scourge? Such men as Redesdale, 
Ellenborough, and Spencer Perceval, 
and the good Mrs. Berkeley, forsooth ; 
together with Messrs. Brooks and 
Grane, and the drunken, brutal Por- 
son. 

The question is, are my views of 
life just? are my sentiments unamia- 
ble? or have I not said innumerable 
things to which a thousand bosoms re- 
turn an echo? How have I done this? 
By watching my own internal move- 
ments, and relating them frankly and 
fearlessly. Whoever has the art of 
doing this does well not to let it lie 
idle. 

From my earliest recollection, and it 
goes back to my fifth year, 1767, were 
my feelings all poetical. Of this I am 
quite sure, from what I recollect of the 
autumn of 1767,at Margate. The rest 
of the intervening period, till 1771, is 
less marked in my memory. By 
poetical feelings I mean, that | always 
combined with reality imaginative as- 









































































































sociations of beauty and emotion, and 
that I lived in a region of fairyism. 

A main purpose of my Autobiogra- 
phy is psychology ; and some have ad- 
mitted that this end it fulfils; and for 
this end it will hereafier be consulted 
and cited. 


“* Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric art, 
Yet still we love the language of the 
heart,” 


says Pope of Cowley. 

Some complain that I have not 
given enough of incident. I set out 
with saying I should not, and could 
not, do so. The life of a literary re- 
cluse does not afford incidents; and 
certainly the public would not have 
borne long details of private affairs, and 
dull family business. A poet ought to 
tell from what point he starts, and any 
circumstances which he thinks might 
have affected the early turn of his 
mind. I have endeavoured to do so, 
and without affectation, exaggeration, 
or suppression. 

I speak of myself as a poet, though 
the Edinburgh Review denies me that 
honour. I may at least claim this 
character by quantity ; for I have writ- 
ten more than 15,000 lines since the 
2d of October last, in 1076 sonnets. 
Modern critics will call them prosaic ; 
so they would the sonnets of Milton 
himself, if they were now to appear for 
the first time, unrecommended by a 
name, 

These sonnets are records of senti- 
ment and opinions which will much 
illustrate my character. 


«* And who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er re- 
signed ?” 


The love of fame is very strange, 
when its possession gives us so little 
satisfaction ; yet it is useful as a spur 
to high deeds. I have passed a rest- 
less life in the feverish pursuit of it ; 
and am accused of extreme querulous- 
ness, and discontent at last. “I do not 
admit this charge of querulousness : it 
is not querulousness when the cause of 
complaint is adequate to it. Nothing 
is so mean as to boast when one is 
beaten. Have I overstated my causes 
of complaint, and the difficulties of life 
which I have had to encounter? Have 
I not been pursued by unexpected 
wrongs and injuries? Have not these 
been such as must have had a sinister 
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they have, then the relation of them be- 
came necessary in the exposition of 
my literary character. If any where [I 
have gone beyond these points, there I 
have been faulty; but I do not think 
that I have. I have always under- 
rated rather than overstated. 

Was I to hold out to the world that 
I was happy when I was unhappy, 
pleased when I was angry? Or was I 
in an autobiography to say nothing 
upon these subjects? ‘ No,” says 
the Edinburgh Review ; “ if you are 
unhappy you must tell it; but you 
ought not to be unhappy!!!” Here 
is wisdom for you!! The Edinburgh 
Review says, therefore, that an unhappy 
man must not write an autobiography. 
Now, I will venture to say, that men’s 
sorrows more interest readers than 
their joys. 

“* Suave mari magno,” &c. &c. 


A fine passage, I think, from Lucretius. 

Assuming that one has raised some 
name, about which the public wish to 
know (for this assumption must be 
conceded to an autobiographer), the 
first thing readers wish to know is, 
whether he is happy or unhappy, and 
the causes also. If he endeavours to 
mislead, and throw a gloss over the 
course of his life, then he justly raises 
contempt and disgust; and his book is 
then properly taken to be an ebullition 
of dishonest vanity. 

Had I bragged of the kindness with 
which the world had treated me, should 
I not have been in this predicament ? 
But, according to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, I must have told a falsehood, or 
been silent. Gray was devoured by 
spleen and melancholy. Did this dis- 
qualify him from writing an autobiogra- 
phy? Or if he did wnite it, was he to 
represent himself as passing his days 
in content and a sunny cheerfulness ? 

Had Collins executed such a task, 
was he to paint himself happy ? There 
is nothing so delusive as that philoso- 
phy which expects more of human na- 
ture than it can reach ; and nothing so 
instructive as to behold in a mirror 
these inconsistencies and weaknesses 
which attend the greatest minds and 
hearts. 

One gist of the Edinburgh Review is 
this, that I ought not to have been mor- 
tified either at the world’s neglect of 
my writings, or at having a peerage 
withheld from me to which I believed 
myself entitled, and withheld by ille- 
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gal and corrupt opposition. Thus the 
universal feelings of human nature are 
to be set up as marks for contumely. 
I think every sound mind must allow 
that the feelings I have described as 
having arisen out of the facts stated 
were justifiable; and the facts cannot 
be controverted. Wherefore, then, this 
abusive tirade? Merely to feed the 
public appetite for detraction, with 
perhaps no little mixture of spite at a 
supposed aristocrat. 

But the article is so contradictory 
and so ill-written, that in every part 
the writer is saying, and then, as if he 
had gone too far, unsaying!! denying 


ee 


and then admitting, and then denying 
again ! 

But of all things, the most absurd 
is for the Edinburgh Review to take 
upon itself a fit of benevolence ; when 
from beginning in 1803 to this very 
1834, its own principle and practice 
has been to deal in poisoned arrows, 
hatchets, and scalping-knives ; when 
it has been merciless to a thousand au- 
thors, and sent them miserable to their 
graves. And where have I been se- 
vere; or, if I have, what is my severity 
to theirs? Were ever heard such cro- 
codile tears? The Edinburgh Review 
to feel pain at reading abuse!! Why 
it is its food ; abuse and blood are al- 
most its sole food; it has fattened on 
them for thirty years, and become as 
bloated as the gorged vulture. Its 
cheeks and hands are red, and as 
stained as Lady Macbeth’s, of which 
the spots could not be washed out. 


I am driven to recur to the old line 
of Horace,— 


‘* Sume superbiam quesitam meritis.” 


What charge has the Edinburgh Re- 
view made good against me? It men- 
tions nothing specifically but the con- 
temptuous character of Mrs. Berkeley— 
a woman who deserved no mercy. 
What proof or specimen is given of 
my intellectual feebleness, of my want 
of power, of my failure in poetical 
genius? Not a line of my verses is 
quoted, not a line of my prose; not 
one of my publications is named,—the 
very subjects of them are not alluded 
to; and probably the critic never read 
a line of them, or even saw them. What 
are all my numerous _ biographical 
sketches scattered through my writings? 
Do they shew misanthropy, or a cold 
heart? Do they prove that I think of 
nobody but myself? Into how many 
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hearts have I entered, how many brains 
have I penetrated? He who thinks of 
nobody but himself cannot draw other 
people’s characters. 


September 16, 1834. 

Lofty thoughts and tender senti- 
ments elevate the human character into 
a brighter order of beings; but these 
must be constant, not occasional. 
Whoever believes these to be his gifts, 
and such to be his temperament, is 
justified in endeavouring to prove 
them to the world. 

But such susceptibilities of mind and 
heart will every day encounter in the 
world those strong opposites which 
will fill them with disgust. And this 
will be called misanthropy. Yet we 
may expose individuals without hating 
human kind. To speak ill of every 
one shews a malignant heart. But 
does my Autobiography do this? Many 
are noticed with great warmth and 
sincere praise; and the general tenour 
of the two volumes is chaleur. It is 
true there may be warmth in anger ; 
yet here it is not so. Anger is not 
hate — it is resentment. Hate is cold, 
chilling, withering. Not a page of my 
volumes is of this character; every 
where they breathe high and strong 
sensations,— love of the scenery of na- 
ture, a glow at virtue and genius, an 
admiration of grandeur and beauty. 

What if I praise solitude, and scorn 
the frippery and noise of vulgar so- 
cieties ! Is this a crime or moral 
fault? Does it betray a hard or mor- 
bid heart? In proportion as the mind 
is rich, solitude is desired ; then only it 
has “ ample room and verge enough” 
to work. 

But what is the gist of the argu- 
ments, if they can be called arguments, 
of the Edinburgh Review? That one 
ought to control and overcome one’s 
love of solitude; and that one ought to 
purify one’s mind and heart of all dis- 
like of others, and neither be disgusted 
with meanness nor resentful of wrongs. 
That not to attain to this state of disci- 
pline is a proof of want of genius ; 
that there may be the taste which ac- 
companies it, but not the power. 

The whole of the article is made up 
not only of false facts but of false rea- 
sonings upon the false facts assumed. 
It is argued, that none of the irregula- 
rities and morbidnesses which com- 
monly accompany genius are its neces- 
sary or most probable attendants ; that 
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where they occur, they are not only to 
be lamented but censured; and that 
when they are found associated to 
minds which want the power of genius, 
and therefore are in no degree counter- 
balanced by its brilliance, they are 
to be condemned as both grievous and 
unpardonable. 

This is a theory contradicted by the 
whole experience of human nature ; 
all biography disproves it. To expect 
such discipline, even if it were desira- 
ble, is absurd. To try the human cha- 
racter by fanciful theories, leads to in- 
justice and endless errors. The philo- 
sophy which attempts to create man 
anew is the philosophy of folly. We 
must take man’s practical virtues, and 
have mercy for his inconsistencies and 
foibles. Whatever represents a fault- 
less being represents a chimera which 
is useless and uninteresting, because it 
cannot be followed. 

By having the picture set before us 
of human nature as it is, we are enabled 
to study it in all its lights and shades, 
and thus to improve ourselves in that 
prime moral knowledge which it most 
becomes man to cultivate. Plausible 
and delusive pictures are mischievous, 
for the false conclusions to which they 
lead. 

But frank confessions ought not to be 
stretched beyond their fair construction. 
A candid disclosure ought not to be 
used too rigidly against one, while all 
in one’s favour is received with denial 
or doubt. 

I have in moments of self-reproach 
lamented that I have done much less 
than I ought to have done; but this 
ought not to be taken to the letter, as 
if I had done nothing at all. I have 
owned that my labours have been 
fitful, and too little concentrated ; that 
I have diffused my faculties over too 
wide a space. But let the candid 
critic still recollect what I have done. 
I have brought to a conclusion several 
voluminous works : I have written a 
poem of more than 6000 lines; I have 
made myself master of some branches 
of knowledge— minute indeed, but not 
unimportant — such as bibliography 
and genealogy; and I flatter myself 
that I have not failed in gaining a con- 
siderable insight into political economy. 
But, most of all, I have become fa- 
miliar with biography. 

When, therefore, I said that I had 
done nothing, I meant that I had 
fallen too short of my hopes, and what 
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I believed to be my powers; not that 
I had literally wasted my life in mo- 
mentary and unfinished attempts. At 
least in voluminousness I have ex- 
ceeded most authors of modern days ; 
but in mere voluminousness there is 
little merit. In almost all that I have 
written I trust there is both thought 
and sentiment. In my compilations I 
have not been a bare transcriber. 

If there is any publication of mine 
which is merely ephemeral, let it not be 
enumerated among my labours; but I 
believe that there are none such. What- 
ever use, merit, or attraction they had, 
still remains in them; and all of them 
contain something not to be found 
elsewhere. 

There are surely tests by which lite- 
rary merit can be ascertained with 
precision, and not be subject to the ca- 
price of arbitrary opinion. 

Genius is ofa positive nature, though 
it may greatly vary in its degree. Taste 
ought never to be confounded with 
genius. Genius, even if faint, is still 
genius, and not taste only. 

Whoever invents characters which 
are sublime, or beautiful, or interesting, 
must have genius. To copy the cha- 
racter of an individual is not, perhaps, 
genius. But who will dare to deny, 
that to clothe an ideal character with 
strong and amiable sentiments, and 
high thoughts, is genius ? 

But there are other proofs of genius 
which cannot be equivocal. To draw 
original conclusions from premises 
furnished by observation is genius, 
though not perhaps of so high an order. 

Whatever is really genius has the 
spirit of immortal life in it; it will not 
be forgotten, it cannot be forgotten. 
But we must take care not to mistake 
gaudiness and moustrosity for inven- 
tion and genius. Genius is always 
simple, and its strength lies in its sim- 
plicity. Fulness of thought never 
seeks for ornament ; ornament is al- 
ways sought from a consciousness of 
weakness. ‘ When truth is sufficient 
to fili the mind,” ornament “ is worse 
than useless.” Meretricious ornament 
catches the corrupt and the foolish. It 
is easy to adorn, difficult to create. 

The multitude can apprehend what 
is shewn to them, and can recollect it, 
but cannot discover it and bring it out. 
They can often see whether what others 
do is right or wrong, but can do no- 
thing themselves. 

Ifno one can be pronounced to have 
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genius till he brings his mind to a cer- 
tain degree of assumed perfectibility, 
which modern democrats, calling them- 
selves philosophers, take upon them- 
selves to adjudge to be the true, then 
I am afraid that the greater part of 
those who have hitherto enjoyed the 
reputation must be struck from the list. 

This ideal perfectibility, if it could 
be attained, would not add to our 
amiableness or our splendour. But it 
cannot be attained,—it is contrary to 
our nature. 


September 17, 1834. 

It seems to me, that on the peril of 
depreciation to confess one’s weak- 
nesses, is to add materials to psycho- 
logy by self-immolation. 

It is the vulgar opinion, that when 
we undertake to speak of ourselves it is 
to gratify our vanity, by giving a glow- 
ing picture of our own supposed merits. 
Fools might do this; but what credit 
would it gain? The Edinburgh Re- 
view objects to an exposure of our 
faults; so between both we must do 
nothing, unless, indeed, we happen to 
be perfect, and have nothing but virtues 
to tell. Unfortunately, such faultless 
beings do not exist. 

Can he who has inwardly a little- 
ness of heart put on the outward show 
of noble feelings? Can the ingenuity 
of the brain dictate what the heart re- 
fuses to sanction ? 

Are the thoughts and sentiments 
good or bad in themselves ; or, if good, 
is it doubted whether they belong to 
him to whom they are ascribed? Either 
of these questions can be easily, and 
with certainty, resolved. We cannot 
doubt what is good or bad ; nor can we 
be deceived by a false application upon 
him who clothes himself with feathers 
that do not belong to him; those fea- 
thers sit so badly that every one can 
detect their unfitness. 

An unprincipled critic, by misrepre- 
sentation, by suppression, or invention, 
may mislead those who do not see the 
book itself; but he can mislead no per- 
son of sense who peruses the original. 

Therefore, if the matter be just and 
eloquent, he to whom it is ascribed 
must be just and eloquent; in him it 
must be inborn. A lofty style, a flow- 
ing current of rich matter, cannot be 
attained by mere labour ; the ambition 
and desire will not bring the power. 
And what is power but execution ? not 
approbation and admiration only. 
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Thus, then, I completely refute the 
Edinburgh Review. Let my thoughts 
and sentiments speak for themselves. 
Will any one dare to say that they are 
affected, and put on; or that they are 
ill-conceived, unamiable, or ill-ex- 
pressed ? 

It produces a strong self-complacency 
to believe that nature has been bounti- 
ful in her endowments to one. Riches 
may fly away, adversity may overtake 
us; but what is inherent in the person 
cannot be taken from us. 

It may be said that genius is yet 
frail, and ill calculated to stem the 
troubles of the world, and therefore 
affords little to pride ourselves upon ; 
still, it is comparative superiority. As 
man excels the brute creation, so one 
man excels another. 

There is a dull stagnant sort of tem- 
perament which is free from violent 
passions of wrong, because it is insen- 
sible to noble emotions ; which, being 
incapable of feeling, knows neither 
good nor bad. Such persons gain the 
character of virtue, which does not be- 
long to them. They seem to observe 
a sort of calm propriety, and are al- 
ways at leisure to consult and follow 
slyly their own selfish interests. But 
these are animals 
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They live only for themselves, and fill 
a space which better beings ought to 
occupy. How numberless are those 
who have only sense enough to see 
their own private interests, and never 
have a thought beyond them. 

Genius imagines worlds beyond it- 
self, and darts through all space, and 
pervades all time. If we found this 
high faculty generally bestowed, per- 
haps we should not value it; but all 
who study psychology know how rare 
it is. There are innumerable inter- 
mediate degrees between that and stu- 
pidity. Where genius ends and mere 
taste begins, the line is clear; where 
origination ceases there the minor fa- 
culty commences. It is not a small 
happiness to have a good taste ; but to 
be a creator, and to admire what is 
created, are indeed very different things ; 
and he who is unfairly removed from 
the former class to the latter may be 
justly indignant. 

As to the charge of querulousness, 
the first question is, whether there has 
been cause for complaint. If there has, 
then are we bound to be silent? Are 
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we to pass over gross wrongs without 
notice? Are we to put on smiles 
when we are afflicted at heart? This 
is sO contrary to nature, that no wise 
man will believe that injuries can pass 
over as unfelt. Misfortunes, too, are 
not these the lot of some beyond others ? 
And may we not be allowed to moan 
over them? What is the Book of Job 
but complaint? Have I been the 
blind author ofall my own misfortunes ? 
Have I merited the cruel injuries 
which have pursued me? Many of 
these misfortunes and injuries have 
been totally not only beyond my con- 
trol, but unconnected with any pre- 
vious act on my part, and utterly out 
of the ordinary course of human affairs. 

Biography is worse than nothing, if 
the notice of such things is omitted. 
Its object is to teach by example ; but 
if leading facts are suppressed, it not 
only does not teach but misleads. 
Can any one suppose that the sorrows 
and injuries which have beset me have 
had no influence on my intellectual or 
moral life? Have they not tinted my 
imagination, and gloomed my heart ? 
Is one to represent himself happy when 
he is unhappy? ‘“ No,” says the cen- 
sor; “ but he ought to conquer his un- 
happiness.” What affected nonsense ; 
what false philosophy ! 

Any thing which can fairly be im- 
puted to vanity will not be borne. 
Vanity is false representation, for the 
purpose of obtaining credit for what 
we do not possess. But when a man 
is denied to possess that which cer- 
tainly belongs to him, then he is justi- 
fied in insisting on his right to it. 

It is not wise to leave an attack un- 
answered, in the confidence that it will 
answer itself. Arguments and asser- 
tions seem to stand good till they are 
repelled : he who has the last word, 
always appears to have the victory. 
Silent contempt is a very feeble and 
delusive sort of defence. 

Bold vituperation, therefore, calls 
for bold reclamation. 

Invention is the poet’s charaeteristic, 
but it must be invention of grandeur, 
beauty, or tenderness ; and it must be 
an invention that exemplifies and illus- 
trates truth. Take my Odo; does it 
not conform to every part of this de- 
finition ? Then how can_ poetical 
power be denied me? Is it a bor- 
rowed story? Is there not beauty and 


tenderness, and sometimes grandeur ? 
all the characters and 
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sentiments drawn after nature? Is 
there any extravagance, monstrosity, 
or improbability? 1 deny that there 
is languor or feebleness; but if there 
were, still it would be poetical inven- 
tion, though not of the highest order. 

Thus the question is brought to a 
short and clear point. 

There may be more difficulty in 
proving that opinions and sentiments 
are invention ; therefore I do not insist 
upon the instance of the sentimental, 
moral, and descriptive poem of the 
Lake of Geneva. It may be argued, 
that they result solely from memory, 
or, at least, from observation ; though 
a sagacious critic will always know 
originality by its raciness. 

But if the invention of fable and 
character is indispensable, how many 
who now enjoy the reputation of poets 
must be struck out of the list! Many 
think, that the minor invention of ima- 
gery and metaphor is alone poetry; 
and perhaps it is—I wish to be liberal 
in my comprehension of poets. But 
though some may be doubtful, they 
who answer the first description here 
given cannot be justly excluded. 

The illustrative image, the metaphor, 
or the simile, is the double : the primary 
poetry is in the thought itself; the 
illustration is only the dress. 

I am willing to hope, that this is a 
theory so self-evident that it cannot 
be refuted ; but secondary critics al- 
ways estimate the excellence of poetry 
by its flowers, or its extravagances. 

Observation is often poetry, when 
the observation is made with a poet’s 
eye. Sentiment is poetry, when it is 
associated with ideal presences. 

Then we come to strength and force. 
The most genuine force is the most 
simpie ; but vulgar critics mistake sim- 
plicity for weakness. Force is rather 
to be felt than defined: I cannot for a 
moment allow that I want force. 

All the powers of the mind must 
concur to produce fine poetry—it must 
illustrate moral truths, and these can- 
not be discovered but by the aid of 
sagacity and experience, operating on 
a sensitive and virtuous heart. There 
may be splendid descriptions, which 
want moral and plaintive reflection. 

In my opinion, metre is not neces- 
sary for poetry: there may be the high- 
est poetical spirit in prose. Burke is 
often more poetical than most writers 
in metre. 

To come again to myself, for this 
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paper is professedly egotistic, I re- 
quest to be tried by all these rules and 
principles ; and shall I be found want- 
ing in any of them? 

Of all endowments or acquirements, 
moral wisdom is the most instructive, 
the most beautiful, and the most capti- 
vating; and when it is enlivened, 
gilded, and exemplified by the inven- 
tive powers of a poetical spirit, its de- 
lightfulness and dominion is magical. 
It breathes incense, like the vivifying 
fragrance of nature. when the dawn 
opens on the fairest scenery of crea- 
tion. 

A poet may, perhaps, live exclu- 
sively in his own fairy inventions, and 
know little of the varied obliquities of 
human nature in the trying conflicts of 
society ; but this is not, I think, the 
most useful accomplishment or appli- 
cation of genius. We would have hu- 
manity mingled with the highest flights 
of the muse. 

There is no doubt that the acces- 
sories to poetical merit will not do 
without its essential powers, but they 
are a great ornament to it. When an 
author has proved that he possesses 
all, is he to be traduced and calum- 
niated as possessing none? Take him 
not by one passage, but by the whole 
tenour of his writings, what can be 
said if these characteristics appear in 
all? On what can the doubt fasten ? 
Is clearness and elegance want of 
strength? But pomposity is attractive 
to many. Johnson ventured to accuse 
even Addison of languor and feeble- 
ness! Often where Johnson deals in 
empty sounds, Addison is full of nerve 
and sterling thought. 


September 18, 1834, 

We live in an age when both the 
matter and style of literature is corrupt. 
Chastity of thought and expression are 
considered to be deficient in vigour ; 
and sound, glare, and gaudiness, are 
deemed proofs of genius. This gene- 
rally happens in the latter eras of a 
nation’s letters: then something is 
sought beyond nature, and truth is 
sacrificed to wonder and surprise. 

It is not necessary to say, that what- 
ever goes beyond truth is a bad sort 
of factitiousness. We are called upon, 
in all genuine moral philosophy, to 
touch the heart ; and the heart is never 
touched but by truth. All false ex- 
citement is like drunkenness — it de- 
lights for a moment, then leaves us 
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exhausted. Truth is sober, calm, and 
easy. 

As to the intellectual qualities, which 
are necessary to arrive at the most elo- 
quent and rich degree of moral know- 
ledge, we may venture to say that they 
are of the highest order: they approach 
to those of a poet. Without imagina- 
tion we cannot enter into the internal 
movements of another’s heart; obser- 
vation cannot see much beyond the sur- 
face ; reason can do little without data 
to reason upon; truth comes out by 
flashes, rather than by gradual steps of 
deduction. 

This being the case, an autnor who 
succeeds in developing moral wisdom, 
and in expressing it happily, deserves 
an eminent place among authors. On 
this account, Addison has acquired 
and retained an illusirious reputation ; 
and Johnson secures his fame by his 
Ramblers, and not by his metrical 
compositions. 

I speak of moral writings which are 
original, sagacious, and eloquent: there 
are those which are dry, dull, and trite. 
And now comes the question, of what 
sort mineare. Dothey contain thoughts, 
sentiments, and observations, which are 
just? Is the language clear, simple, 
and graceful? Have they freshness? 
Are the topics important? If they can 
abide these tests, what excuse is there 
for charging me with want of power ? 

Cowper is not censured for want of 
power, yet he had little invention, 
though much eloquent moral wisdom. 
If simplicity is want of power, then 
even Shakespeare wants power. 

Censure is scattered about at ran- 
dom ; some one makes a chance-hit, 
and all the rest follow. It is said, 
* What is in a name?” Why, every 
thing is in a name! Scarce any one 
examines beyond. 

Some one, who has not read my 
writings, has thrown out that I want 
power ; and all the mocking-birds echo 
it. Do I draw characters with faint 
and indistinct outlines? Is my touch 
fearful, vague, and uncertain? Do I 
mark no features, and give no tints? 
Do I not rather dash out with a bold 
hand strong resemblances? How, then, 
can I want power? 

Feeble minds do not seize discri- 
minating likenesses, and convey them 
clearly to others. Among all Shake- 
speare’s high qualities, his discrimina- 
tion of character was the most brilliant ; 
nor was it ever denied that this was 
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among the proofs of his mighty genius. 
We cannot lay open man’s heart but 
by powerful light ; and what is power- 
ful mental light but genius ? 

Variety of intellectual gifts may 
claim for itself the fame of genius — I 
mean those riches which mere labour 
cannot acquire, but which are inborn. 
Among these are susceptibility of im- 
pression, and power of conception and 
retention; a sound judgment; a lively 
and elegant taste ; but, above all, saga- 
city, which is a distinct intellectual gift. 

Perhaps all these, except the last, 
may exist without imagination ; but if 
there be any one quality above another 
which I am sure that [ possess, it is 
imagination. Add this to the others, 
and can I be said to want power ! 

Let us look at those who have en- 
joyed the fame of poets, at least in the 
second degree—at Dryden, Pope, 
Prior, Young, Thomson, Akenside, 
Beattie, Cowper, the Wartons, &c. &c. 
The power, as well as the taste, has 
been conceded to all these; and in 
most of them the inventive faculty was 
very feeble. I cannot admit to any 
one of them great invention; 1 am 
sure that it was wanting both in Dry- 
den and Pope. The story of Eloisa 
was ready-made for Pope; Dryden 
did not invent one of his Fables; there 
is no story at all in Beattie’s Minstrel, 
and what he attempted he could not 
continue. Neither Young, nor Thom- 
son, nor Akenside, pretend to story ; 
nor do the Wartons, nor Cowper. 
Prior’s Henry and Emma was also 
made for him. But there are invented 
incidents and characters both in my 
Odo and in all my novels. Then 
come the thought, the sentiment, the 
imagery, the language — are these 
wanting ? 

If by power was meant, not the fa- 
culty, but the degree of the faculty, 
we should understand better how to 
deal with their application of the word ; 
but it is decidedly used to imply the 
faculty itself, in all its degrees. Not 
that [ understand, even then, how 
feebleness of degree could be applied 
to me. 

It was Burke’s opinion that we 
might live down calumnies, and thus 
render self-defence unnecessary. I 
think that this was a mistaken assump- 
tion: any thing will be taken to stand 
good till it is answered. Who will 
exert himself to examine assertions or 
deductions ? 
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Ife who submits in silence will lose 
his own self-confidence ; and when 
self-confidence is lost, our powers 
cease. 

Every one estimates himself at his 
own peril: if he shew a vain and false 
conceit, he becomes a laugling-stock. 
But why should he put on an insincere 
and disguised humility? Every one 
knows himself better than any other 
can know him. 

Nothing is more desirable than dis- 
tinct psychological knowledge. To be 
able to separate and compare the va- 
rious faculties of the mind, to weigh 
their degrees, and trace their complex 
operations, gives us an insight into 
human motives and actions, which 
qualifies us to form profound opinions 
both on individuals and on general 
life. 

Hie who has this talent and this 
knowledge, must wilfully blind himself 
if he much mis-states his own powers, 

Of all things, it is most satisfactory 
to free ourselves, as much as possible, 
from the caprices of wanton opinion: 
to wander on the wide sea of thought 
without a compass or a chart, is as 
dangerous as it is painful. How 
frightful to be driven about by every 
wind, without knowing whither we are 
bent! When we see our way plainly, 
we are not at the mercy of any officious 
or treacherous guide. 

But opinions uttered, even if just, 
are valueless, if they do not spring 
from sincere conviction: they do not 
stand upon a sure ground. 

According to the force and variety 
of intellect with which we go into the 
world, do we gather the fruits of ob- 
servation and experience. Sagacity of 
perception and acuteness of feeling 
enable us to draw those representations 
and throw those lights which form 
beautiful mirrors of life. Is not this 
genius? Can dull or feeble-brained 
men execute such a task? The sight 
must be clear, the heart must be tre- 
mulous and pure, the taste must be 
refined, the judgment must be solid, 
the sagacity piercing and profound. 

There are those who will think these 
requisites much exaggerated. I have 
a strong confidence that they are not. 
There may be writers who, in their 
pictures of men and manners, in their 
moral comments, in their thoughts and 
sentiments, may be trite, vague, and 
indiscriminate. I speak of those ethi- 
cal compositions which are of a better 
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class: no one ever called in question 
the genius of eloquent moral writers. 

There have been poets of some emi- 
nence who could not write prose ; Pope 
wrote it stiffly, Byron did not write it 
well. Even Milton’s prose may be 
called in question, as hard and unver- 
nacular; but Cowley, Dryden, Addison, 
Johnson, the Wartons, Cowper, and 
Scott, wrote prose beautifully. 

I have said before, that more poe- 
tical spirit may be often displayed in 
prose than in metre: both may equally 
partake of the qualities of invention 
and picturesqueness. 

Is it demanded what constitutes 
eloquence? Warmth, flow, imagery, 
glowing sentiment! And whence do 
these arise, but from the brilliant pre- 
sence of ideal objects? And this ideal 
presence, what is it but poetical power? 

There may be, and often are, verses 
which have no quality of poetry but 
the metre: there are hundreds such in 
Pope. 


September 19, 1834. 

The desire of fame, or distinction of 
some sort, is universally inherent in 
our nature. This is well illustrated by 
Young, in his poem under a similar 
title ; a satire, perhaps, written in too 
epigrammatic a style. The honour 
and virtue consists in seeking a noble 
sort of fame, having objects, and using 
grand means. 

Great genius finds this fire born 
with it; it never rests till it indulges 
the pursuit, and persuades itself that it 
attains, or is likely to attain, the end. 
It is thus that we are unhappy when 
we are damped, disclaimed, or refused 
the credit of those faculties, on the 
belief of which we had fed. 

There is no reason, therefore, in 
those who pretend to console us by 
asking what it signifies whether we 
are allowed the powers of a poet or 
not? It signifies much to him who 
has nursed the spirit of his life from 
childhood by the exalted hope. If the 
desire had not been strong, the flame 
could not have been supported ; if 
strong, the attempt to extinguish and 
crush it must necessarily give great 
pain. 

A sensitive mind is thus driven to 
look anxiously into its own composi- 
tion. It may be said, that it is too 
partial and prejudiced to look with 
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accuracy. The claims it endeavours 
to support, must stand or fall by the 
strength or weakness of the proofs and 
arguments which are brought forward 
to defend them. Assertion will not 
do; but facts and just reasonings will, 
even though they come from the ego- 
tism of the person attacked. 

Others will not take the pains to 
examine with nicety the justice or in- 
justice of depreciating critiques: they 
are too well pleased with detraction to 
wish to detect its falsity. Censures 
will be willingly received and remem- 
bered, and all that is ill-natured will 
be taken for granted to be correct. 
Bad reasoning will pass; unfounded 
statements will be greedily swallowed. 

But still the public is not so far 
blind to truth, as when it is obtruded 
on them in a strong light, utterly to 
reject it. Hence the propriety and 
necessity of self-defence. But that 
self-defence must be written strictly, 
sincerely, cautiously, and profoundly. 
Instant advantage will be taken of false 
logic, false opinion, or false sentiment ; 
and still more of inaccurate statements : 
for the world are acute to detect un- 
solid defences, though not unsolid 
charges. 

It is necessary, therefore, to be pre- 
cise in expressions, definitions, and 
principles; to analyse scrupulously, to 
argue logically, and to support by 
every clear proof and illustration. 

Of what avail is it te grant or deny 
poetical power, till we have settled 
exactly what poetical power is? and 
not only this, but the very gradations 
of power? For the thing in dispute 
is not the mere gradation, but the 
power itself. 

Shenstone was a poet, as well as 
Milton ; the difference consisted in the 
gradation of power, not in the power 
itself. One was strong, the other was 
weak. 

But critics differ, even as to what is 
weakness; though, as between Milton 
and Shenstone there can be no doubt. 
The condensed nerve of Milton, the 
tenuity of Shenstone, are apparent to 
all. It is not Shenstone’s simplicity 
which shews him weak, but a feminine 
gentleness of sentiment and expression. 
The stream is transparent, but not 
deep, and flows without force; but 
still the stream is genuine, and springs 
from the true fountain. 
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THE WIND-UP OF THE YEAR; BEING, I. THE LAST NEWS OF THE 
MINISTRY;—II. A BALLAD ON THE WOES OF THE WHIGS ;— 
III. OUR CLOSER ; —I1V. THE FINAL SONG OF XXXIV. 


¥.—The Last News of the Ministry. 


WE wait for news from Sir Robert Peel before we can venture on saying how 
the new ministry is to be arranged. A few days more can only elapse between 
the date of our article and the receipt of an answer from Sir Robert; and pro- 
bably, before our magazine meets the eyes of our readers, the cabinet may be 
formed. We have little or nothing to add to what every body knows, or may 
know, through the medium of the newspapers. All concerning what the Tories 
are to do is matter of prospect and conjecture. Matter of history is the 
dismissal of the Whigs. Never was a desperate faction dropped with so much 
ease and suddenness. The truth is, that except by taking advantage of the 
popular delusion in the case of reform, the Grey ministry had never scarcely any 
hold on the people ; and the Melbourne ministry none at all. When Lord Stanley 
and his friends left the cabinet, they were replaced by the poor creatures that 
never could have aspired to fill any thing beyond the underling situations ofa 
ministry. When Lord Grey was shuffled out, it was felt quite impossible to 
infuse new blood into the sapless trunk which he had left after him. The solid 
stolidity of Althorp was no doubt a tower of strength in the House of Commons 
—a mud fort behind which his colleagues could retire, putting its tenacious 
impenetrability between them and the fire of any attacking party: but when he 
was gone, nothing remained as a defence. Every body felt that the Whigs were 
doomed to go ; the only doubt that was felt was as to the period of their departure. 

The Morning Chronicle, in a most complimentary passage to its patrons, 
remarked that any stick will serve to break the back of a dog, and that therefore 
the death of Earl Spencer served to turn out the Whig party. That the new 
Lord Spencer resembles a stick in obtuseness, will, we are sure, be admitted by 
all who have watched his political and parliamentary career ; the comparison of 
the Whigs to dogs, in the impudence of their claims on holding office under their 
present circumstances, is equally just. We should certainly have been delighted 
beyond all measure to have heard what Melbourne could have urged on the 
king, as reasons to induce his majesty to permit the continuance of the late ad- 
ministration. But as a friend of ours has put it into a ballad, we may excuse 
ourselves the trouble of going over it in prose. We shall, however, have some- 
thing more serious to say about it before we close. 
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The Woes of the Whigs. 
En Three Fyites. 
Bv the Author thereof. 
FYTTE THE FIRST. 
The king sat in Brighthelmstone bleak, 

Drinking the blood-red wine : 
“ O1 where shall I find skilful skipper 
To steer this ship of mine, 


Because the lubbers now at the wheel 
Deserve but the cat of nine !” 


Then up there came a burly page, 
And dropped upon his knee — 

“* There’s my Lord of Melbourne below stairs 
Waits your majesty to see.” 


And first our gracious monarch swore, 
As sailors are wont to swear ; 

But soon he burst into a laugh, 

That spread from ear to ear. 
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“ Go, shew him in, my jolly page ; 
O! shew him in, no doubt — 

And he shall know, ere I let him go, 
How people are shewn out.” 


Up Lord Melbourne came the stair, 
And low Lord Melbourne bowed ; 

And Lord Melbourne’s face was smooth and fair, 
As the sky without a cloud. 


“ What news from London,” quoth the king, 
“* Has your lordship hither sped ?” 

“ My liege, the news I come to bring 
Is that Earl Spencer ’s dead.” 


** O, heavy news!” King William said ; 
*¢ But, since twill not better be, 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he: 

But who for you, in the Lower House, 
Is now to be head M.P.?” 


“ QO!” said Lord Melbourne, “ many a man 
Of talent we can boast ; 

Althorp I mourn as being gone — 
Himself of wit a host. 


*¢ But many others still remain, 
All orators of skill : 

There’s Lord John Russell, noble youth ! 
The father of the Bill.” 


** Who else ?” replied the king, and knit 
The arches of his brow; 

“« Why, there’s Spring Rice,” Lord Melbourne said, 
“ A pretty man, I vow!” 


“ Another?” quoth the king. The peer 
Began to feel some dread ; 

And, looking something rather queer, 
Lord Melbourne scratched his head. 


‘‘ There’s Abercromby, good, my liege ; 
Or there is Sir John Cam ;” 

On which the king, I grieve to say, 
Cried, ** They’re not worth a d n! 


* John Russell is a poor, poor prig, 
With scarce a dram of brain ; 
The smallest sample of a Whig 
The parliament can contain. 


« Paltry in verse, and poor in prose, 
He set to guide the House ! 

As soon I’d give a team of cats 
To the guidance of a mouse ! 


** As for Cam Hobhouse, who believes 
That turncoat worth a farden ? 

His fate was sealed by the turnip-tops 
That were flung in Covent Garden. 


“ Spring Rice may affidavit make 
That he is fit to lead, 

But Mr. O’Connell’s word L’ll take 
In preference, instead. 
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Let him go back to Limerick town —- 
The town from whence he came ; 

And when they send him back again 
I’ll listen to his name. 


“‘ But if they scorn the grovelling Whig, 
How can you dare return 

That man to be my leading chief 
Whom the beggars of Limerick spurn ? 


“ Tf these be all the troops you’ve got, 
Full sorry is your fight ;”’ 

(I’m sorry too, Lord Melbourne thought, 
That I came here to-night). 


*¢ Go you fairly down the stair! 
Go fairly down, my lord! 

For that you are minister no more, 
I give my kingly word. 


* And tell your colleagues, every one, 
That they must straight depart.” 

So Melbourne travelled off to town, 
With a sad and heavy heart ; 

And the king, as he turned upon his heel 


[ Hiatus in MS.] 





FYTTE THE SECOND. 


O! there was chasing in Downing Street, 
And wailing in Whitehall ; 

And the Chronicle, in its mourning sheet, 
Mourned for the Whig downfal. 


And Melbourne from the Treasury fled, 
Duncannon from the Home ; 

Cam Hobhouse did from the leafy haunts 
Of Woods and Forests roam. 


Sad was Lord Mulgrave’s Garrick face, 
As he left the Privy Seal ; 

And Holland limped from Lancaster, 
With a slow and gouty heel ; 

And Auckland groaned as his carriage did 
From the Admiralty wheel. 


Off went Lord Lansdowne, off Spring Rice, 
Off Sawney Abercromby ; 

And Lord John Russell left his place — 

I am assured that than his face, 
Ilis play could not more glum be. 


And Grant sneaked out of Cannon Street, 
Where the Board is of Control ; 

And breathed a prayer that Old Nick might take 
His next successor’s soul. 


Rut for Palmerston, for Palmerston, 
My heart is sorely wo, 

That ever it should be Pailmerston’s fate 
From office forth to go ! 


He wiped his eye, he wiped his mouth, 
He wiped his well-trained nose ; 
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And many a tear flowed over his cheek, 
And many a sigh arose. 


“ Am I from office sent at last ? 
Alas, and wo’s the day ! 

For almost thirty years have I 
Touched office-fee and pay. 


« With Percival, with Liverpool, 
With Canning made I one; 

With Lansdowne and with Goderich, and 
Even with Duke Wellington. 


*¢ With Grey, with Melbourne have I stuck, 
And with each varying race 

I never varied, for I still 
Kept constant to my place. 


“ But now, alas! years coming on — 
Just half a century old — 

I now must wander through a world 
All officeless and cold !” 


The only one of all the rout 
Who courage did assume, 

Was that wise and worthy Chancellor, 
Known by the name of Brougham. 


He grieved not that the Whigs were out — 
Cared not for that a pin ; 

But it vexed his soul that folks should think 
That he meant to keep in. 


“ il not stay in! I’ll not stay in! 
There is no power on earth — 
No power, I say, that has the force 

To keep me in my berth! 


“ With grief, with sorrow, and with rage 
I hear the people say, 

That I wish my colleagues to depart 
And myself in place to stay. 


“ But here I vow — J swear — protest, 
That they will find it vain 

Who ask me, even on bended knee, 
On woolsack to remain.” 


O loudly did the bar all laugh 
When thus they heard him talk ; 

Said they, “ In England not a man 
But is bent to see you walk. 


“ If you won’t go, the case is plain, 
For here’s the Duke’s decree, 

Which says, he gives you to turn out 
Till to-morrow’s clock strikes three.” 


Down went the tears o’er his leathern face, 
And up went his leathern nose ; 

And “ Oh!” quoth he, “* my piteous case 
Is past all other’s woes ! 


“ T am turned out at an hour, although 
I wish to hear many a case, 

Which can’t be by others heard as well, 

When I have left my place.” 
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When this was heard, the bar arose, 
And begged his grief to cease ; 

For not a client they had alive 
Desired to disturb his peace. 


“ I go!” he cried, and then he sighed, 
“ But ’tis my joy to find, 

That when this hell upon earth I leave, 
I leave no cause behind.” 



































And the bar burst out in a loud, loud laugh, 
And cried, “ That tale is true ; 

For none but a fool would have brought a case 
To be heard, my lord, by you!” 


And so with many a ‘ear and groan 
Out went the Baron Brougham ; 

And from the Court of Exchequer came 

Lord Lyndhurst in his room. 


FYTTE THE THIRD. 


There was a moaning sad and fierce 
At the valiant Lumber Troop, 

And Colonel Charles upraised his goose 
’Gainst Wellington cock-a-hoop. 


The Lumberers came in vast array, 
With pots of porter armed ; 

And the clinking of the metal stout 

All Johnson’s Court alarmed. 


[John Bull, affrighted at the sound, 
Shook for its Tory tackle, 

And would have fled, if not iron-bound 

To the spot by Hook and Shackle. | 


And all as far as far Shoe Lane 
The desperate sorrow went ; 

And Corporal Taylor left his press, 
To give his sorrows vent. 


[“ Keep up the flame!” the corporal said — 
“* My motto’s Alere flammam ; 

And to every pothouse round I'll go, 
With my speeching powers to bam ’em.”’ | 


In the Coger’s Hall, in the Coger’s Hall, 
In the Lane of good St. Bride, 

Does Corporal Taylor, of Shoe Lane, 
Next valiantly preside. 


For the Common Council a demand 
Does Corporal Taylor make ; 

And with many a word of sharp rebuke, 

Makes Alderman Winchester shake. 






Corporal Taylor marches next 
The Middlesex men to meet; 

And just thirteen of the Middlesex men 

Does Corporal Taylor meet. 


To Pancras Corporal Taylor goes ; 
To Marylebone hies he ; 
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In Lambeth, Corporal Taylor’s nose 
All burnished with ale we see. 


Taylor, like Hotspur, of himself 
Makes wonderful division ; 

And over the town this type of renown 
Is a walking opposition. 


Greek Galloway! Greek Galloway ! 
For honour’s sake come prick fast ! 
Sure you should be a full energy, 
Since the Chancellor gave you a breakfast ! 


And, oh! lickspittles all and some, 

You various-tribed commissioners ! 
Do rise, and make a wondrous noise 

For those who were your provisioners ! 


Ned Chadwick, once of penny-a-line, 
Under-footman to Tom Haynes, 

Do, for your kind provider's sake, 
Employ your battered brains. 


[Many verses are lost here by the injury of time, in which it is supposed the 
poet had mentioned several gentlemen, who, by the means of the government 
without patronage, had been induced to lend their gratuitous and patriotic 
assistance to the late government, and might, therefore, be inclined to give it a 
lift on occasion. The poem somewhat abruptly renews thus :] 


And poor Lord Fordwich marches off ; 
A day and a night was he, 

Under my Lord of Palmerston,’ 
A Sec. of low degree. 


But he was not the first, I ween, 
Of his noble family, 

Whose lot to be under Palmerston 
Or day or night chanced to be. 


Take up a mourning for Mounsey Rolfe, 
Solicitor of a week, 

Who has paid his fees, and at his ease 
Penrhyn he now must seek. 


And if for Penrhyn he’s cast out, 
As well may come to pass, 

O Mounsey Rolfe, how very like 
Art thou unto an ass ! 


{The other stanzas here are somewhat personal. The author indulges in 
emarks on the chances of the return of his old butts, the Red-Tapes, to office ; 
and has one or two most reprehensible rhymes on Twiss. We think it quite 
premature to publish these stanzas, but we keep them against the day of need. 
There are also some acrimonious remarks on Sir Robert Peel, Goulburn, Herries, 
Croker, Dawson, &c. &c., which had, we think, be better omitted. The con- 
clusion is couched in a strain of piety :] 


So the Whigs are out, and the Duke is in, 
And I ask you, “ Who’s afraid ?” 
And may God save King William the Fourth, 
And likewise Queen Adelaide! M.O’D 
Pauto Masora. 
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November 26, 1834. 


All the simpletons in the three kingdoms have been running about, for eight 
or ten days past, asking of each other, in idiot astonishment, how the late disso- 
lution of the Whig ministry came to happen ? 

Just as wise would it be to demand a clear and sufficient reason why an 
Alpine avalanche came to fall at one particular moment; or, to find a more 
fitting simile, just as rationally might we be desired to explain why, at that par- 
ticular moment above all others, your children’s house of cards chanced to vanish 
from the sight ? 

Who that was in possession of his senses has been ignorant, for these eighteen 
months past, that the strength of the Whigs, and of the Whig ministry, was suf- 
fering a regular and rapid decay? Or who can have been blind to the fact, that 
the opposing parties between which it was and is their fate to be ground to 
powder — the Constitutionalists and the Republicans, alias, the Tories and the 
Radicals — have been as constantly and as rapidly gaining ground upon them ? 
Now the end of this state of things was not the less inevitable, because the vain 
and foolish hopes of those who dreaded to know the truth made them imagine 
the day of doom to be far distant. 

The Whigs are gone for ever. If it be still asked, What was the immediate 
cause operating at this particular instant? we can only point, as a matter obvious 
to every one, to the strong and clear sense and judgment of the king. 

Lord Melbourne had declared —Joseph Hume had declared —the Whig 
majority in the House of Commons had declared, no longer since than last July, 
that it was mere folly to think of their being able to conduct the public business 
in the House of Commons without Lord Althorp. What was more natural, 
then — what more inevitable, than that the king, when Lord Melbourne cam«¢ 
down to him to arrange matters on the removal of Lord Althorp, should ask, 
and rather more inquisitively than usual, how it was proposed to get over a dif- 
ficulty which, four months before, they had one and all declared to be altogether 
insuperable ? 

Equally clear was it, that, with diminished forces and increasing opposition, 
Lord Melbourne could give the king no assurance that the coming session should 
be more prosperous than the last, in which, as every one knows, the ministry 
was twice dissolved in the very midst of an important question: Nay, his lord- 
ship could do no otherwise than admit that, in place of expecting a more peaceful 
or comfortable session, there was reason to apprehend one more difficult and 
of more doubtful results. 

How natural, then, for his majesty to rejoin, that with such a prospect he 
could by no means be satisfied! How natural, remembering that he had been 
twice or thrice left, in the midst of a session, without a ministry,—to resolve that, 
rather than encounter such circumstances again, he would embrace the opportu- 
nity which the present vacation afforded, of forming a cabinet which should give 
him some prospect of a peaceful close to his reign ! 

However, it is needless to carry our speculations farther. The “ all-glorious,” 
the immortal “ Reform Ministry,” is at an.end; and the king has called to his 
side, in this his hour of need, his most illustrious subject, “ the foremost man of 
all this age,” Anruur, Dukr or WELLINGTON. 

It would be merely tedious for us, coming at a distance of more than a week 
after the event, to dwell on the congratulations which filled the day, ‘ from morn 
to dewy eve ;” or on the admiration with which the people were inspired at his 
grace’s promptitude and decision in carrying into full effect his sovereign’s 
wishes. In one word, and as an index and memoranda of the actual state of 
public feeling, be it recorded, that the fall in the public funds, even on the 
astounding news that the reform ministry was totally dissolved, and that the 
country was without a government, was just dhree-quarlers per cent ; simply 
because the announcement was accompanied by the intelligence that the ‘“* Duke 
of Wellington had been sent for.” And further, that when it became known that 
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his grace had accepted the task imposed on him by his sovereign, the price of 
stocks rose to from a quarter to a half per cent higher than it had been when 
we had an entire cabinet of fourteen Whigs, comfortably nestling in Downing 
Street. 

But enough of the past! and enough, quite enough, of the Whigs! Far 
more interesting is it to cast our eye forward, and to think for a few moments on 
the probable destinies that await us. 

The Duke of Wellington now holds the fate of the country in his hands. The 
Whigs are utterly paralysed; the Radicals are raising a small disturbance in 
Field Lane and Bethnal Green, but nobody minds them. The whole mass of 
the education and intelligence of England are pausing, some with eager hope, 
some with doubt and hesitation, but all with a perfect willingness to wait fora 
proper development of his intended course, and a clear intention not to commit 
themselves until that development is furnished. 

And our own views and feelings are of the same class. The Duke of Wel- 
lington has twice grieved and disappointed us: but our gratitude for his services 
is not exhausted —nor our respect for the strength and vigour of his character 
abated—nor our willingness to receive him as our leader worn out. Quite ready 
and anxious are we to “ let bygones be bygones,” and to follow him with truth 
and loyalty to the end of his or of our career. 

But we can only follow him in the path of truth, and justice, and public 
honour; nor should we expect ever to find him leading in any other course. 
But twice has he been led, and, we feel convinced, against his better judgment, 
out of that course. One more such error would terminate his political career. 

Acd therefore it is that we would add a few words, and recur, not willingly, 
but with reluctance, to the painful story of the past. In the Duke’s own native 
sense and sound judgment we have the greatest confidence ; but it is one of the 
most obvious disadvantages of his elevated station, that he is precluded from 
mingling with the people, and from learning any thing of their wants, or of their 
general feelings aud impressions. He is consequently reduced to rely much 
upon the impressions conveyed to his mind by friends, and by the public press; 
and wofully have both these sources of information deceived him! The errors of 

1829 and 1830 are clearly traceable to these authors of deceit, and we already 
discern the working of the same organs of mischief. 

We have already said, that we would willingly leave the course to be now 
adopted to be indicated by him, who is, perhaps, naturally, the most clear-sighted 
man living. But the authors of error and discord will not so leave it. Already 
are they assiduously employed in endeavouring to mislead ; to give a false im- 
pression of the real state of the public mind; and to induce a belief that the 
ruinous courses which they would recommend are essentially required by the 
dictates of * political expediency.” 

How, then, can we be silent? Does it betray any want of confidence in him 
whom we willingly accept as our leader, and to whom we offer all loyal service, 
to tell him that traitors and false friends are at work ; and that efforts are making 
on every side to draw him from the one straight path which leads to safety and 
to honour? Is it to express distrust of his judgment when we merely ask him 
to turn a deaf ear to his and our enemies; or, at least, if he listens to the deceit, 
to grant an audience also to truth and loyalty? 

We cannot speak of the future without some reference to the past. The 
Tories of England — beyond all comparison the strongest party in the country — 
were split and divided by their leaders in 1829; and in the following year were 
scattered to the winds. Is it not proof of loyalty enough, if we now profess our 
readiness to rally once more under the same leaders? May we not add our 
humble request, that we may not again be sacrificed to the same erroneous views ? 

There is now open to the Duke of Wellington, or to whomsoever, in his 
grace’s room, and by his grace’s recommendation, may become premier of 
England, the brightest career that ever opened to the ming of mortal man. 
There is also close at hand a by-path, which leads to the lowest degradation. 
So clear is the case, so impossible does it appear to go wrong, that we should 
judge our counsel to amount to impertinence, were it not that vehement 
entreaties are already heard, urging our rulers, hardly yet appointed, to turn at 
once into the by-path, which inevitably ends in their perdition. 
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We have said that the past must be appealed to, to indicate the future. 
The Duke of Wellington was induced, contrary, as we now know, to his own 
judgment, to make a great concession in 1829. This was the first error. Soon 
becoming sensible of it, in 1830 he determined to concede nothing more. 
This was the second error. The first split and divided the Tory party; the 
second utterly stultified them, for the time, with the country at large. 

There was equal error, here, in what was granted, and in what was withheld. 
The concession made was one of principle ; whereas a principle, as matters of 
right and wrong change not, can never safely be conceded. The concession 
refused was one of practical detuil merely ; and, when properly examined and 
guarded, no danger can arise from granting such a point. Yet the first, upon 
which concession ought never to have been thought of, was yielded ; while the 
second, which ought to have been entertained and dealt with as a part of the 
duty of the government, was resolutely denied ! 

Catholic Emancipation was an unpopular question with the country: 
Parliamentary Reform was a popular one. Yet the first was conceded, and the 
last refused. Ifa plan had been studiously contrived for damaging and almost 
destroying the Tory party among the people, nothing more effective than this 
course of conduct could have been thought of. 

But to return to the present moment, and to consider the present state of 
things. We have at this instant both false friends and open enemies conspiring 
to urge the Duke of Wellington to repeat this very same career of fatuity. 
We find in every journal we take up, both endeavours to incite him to refuse all 
reasonable and practical ameliorations, and also arguments to induce him to 
ruinous and fatal concessions of principle. 

To come to particulars. First, we have Lord Durham, and at his heels a 
troop of curs, vociferating, “ Let us have a downright, Tory, anti-reform, admi- 
nistration — one that we can understand.” 

Doubtless this would exactly suit the purposes of the worthy and noble 
Lord Durham. Of course, there is no idea whatever of any personal views or 
advantages in this very kind and disinterested advice tendered by the noble lord. 

But we beg to inform the said Lord Durham, that the most downright, 
thorough-going Tory government, is not, therefore, by any kind of necessity, 
an anti-reforming government. The noble lord knows this quite as well as we do. 
He knows that there stands in Pall Mall a pillar erected to one of the firmest 
Tories of his day, the late Duke of York, for his various most useful reforms in 
the army. He knows that Sir Robert Peel, who will probably lead the new 
administration in the House of Commons, grounds half his fame on his various 
reforms, both in the law and in other matters connected with the internal govern- 
ment. He knows that long before the Whig ministry and the Whig Reform-bill 
were thought of, all the principal organs of Toryism, as far as the press was 
concerned, and many of the chief ornaments of Toryism in parliament, were quite 
as earnest and as serviceable in the cause of reform as John George Lambton, Esq. 
He is quite aware that Fraser’s Magazine in England, Blackwood’s in Scotland, 
the Standard newspaper, Lord Winchelsea and others in parliament, had warmly 
urged on reform, when scarcely a Whig in either country had wagged a finger 
for years together. And yet, fixing upon the one solitary error committed by the 
Duke of Wellington in 1830, he loudly calls for a ministry built upon that 
foundation. Aware that the accession of his own party to power was chiefly 
owing to that single error, he vehemently entreats a perseverance in a similar 
course. Can any thing be more obvious than the motive? Can it be possible for 
any statesman or statesmen to fall into a trap thus set and baited before their eyes ? 

This is the opeh enemy, aiming to urge his antagonist, by a false view of his 
situation, to fix upon an untenable position. More dangerous, however, is the 
professed friend. The Courier, and some other would-be advocates of the new 
administration, profess to be certain that measures of practical reform will be 
adopted by the Duke of Wellington ; and in the first rank of these practical 
reforms they place the surrender of the established church in Ireland, and the 
taking of the Popish priests into the pay of the state ! 

lf a downright negative given to all hopes of rational amelioration would be 
fatal in a very short period to the new administration, this kind of reform would 
be instant destruction. Scarcely could any administration expect to survive 
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another eight-and-forty hours, that could summon up the audacity to venture 
upon such a proposition. 

And these are the two leading ideas thrown out for the guidance of the 
incipient administration! They are to be, as to all practical abuses, an anti- 
reforming government ;—but they are to give up the Church of Ireland ; and 
they are to take the incendiary priests of that country into their pay! And this 
sort of exhibition of combined folly and knavery is to be passed off as a Tory 
government! But it shall not, while Fraser’s Magazine lives and thrives. 

We would entreat, however, of all our readers, that they would not imagine 
us to apprehend the least intention of this kind from the Duke of Wellington, 
or even the least probability of it from any one. But we should be wanting in 
our duty, if we did not fairly warn all parties that such notions as these are en- 
tertained ; and that such recommendations are constantly urged upon his grace, 
and that by parties possessing his ear and a portion of his confidence. We have 
not, however, the least apprehension that these things will seriously be attempted ; 
nor can we suppose that there is the least possibility of such a system of govern- 
ment being permitted to go on, even for a week, if it were attempted. But 
having thus explained our views as to what ought not to be done, we will now 
add a few words touching what ought to be done. 

The course which now lies open to the new administration is of the clearest 
and most obvious character. Whether any public declaration of views and inten- 
tions be made or not—a point on which much might be said,— there can be no 
doubt that the very first day of the next session of parliament ought not to be 
suffered to pass over, without such a clear development of the intentions of the 
government as may put the country in possession of the real question at issue. 

This development ought to be most full and explicit on these two great 
points: 1, That practical Reform will be honestly and earnestly carried into 
effect in every department ; 2, That no’ tampering with fundamental principles will 
be tolerated under the pretence of reform. 

On the first point, we must again remark, that the main effort of the Whig- 
Radical party at the present moment is to force upon the Tories that character 
which they have never knowingly and voluntarily assumed or deserved, of being 
“ anti-refurmers.” But nothing can be more dishonest than this attempt. Take 
the clergy, for instance, who are always represented as the chiefest and most 
inveterate enemies of reform; and hear the Rev. 7’. Manners Sutton, at the 
Ashford meeting. ‘ With respect to church-reform, he would say, that the 
clergy all expected it ; but that they wished it to come from their friends, and not 
from their enemies,—from those who wished to amend, and not from those who 
wished to destroy.” 

This is the feeling of all true Tories. They have been in the attitude of op- 
posers of reform for three or four years past ; because every plan of reform which 
was put forward tended to weaken and impair our institutions, instead of invigo- 
rating and strengthening them. Two plans, for instance, of church-reform in 
Ireland were brought forward by the Whigs, in one of which they succeeded, 
while in the other they failed. The first suppressed ten bishoprics, and threw the 
payment of the church-rates upon the clergy themselves! This was the first step 
in reform, and a pretty fair sample it was of the friendly feelings towards the 
church, of those who brought it forwards. The second took a bolder flight, and 
proposed that the clergy should at once give up two-fifths of their revenues, as a 
premium for being permitted to retain the remainder! So much for Whig 
church-reform. 

But now we say to the new administration, in the words of the Rev. T. 
Manners Sutton,—* The clergy all expect church-reform at your hands.” They 
do not deprecate it; they desire it without delay and without stint. 

But what is the reform that ought to be proposed? It is just the filling up the 
beautiful outline handed down to us by our forefathers. It is the adjustment of 
the supply of religious instruction to the wants of the people, and the disposal of 
the revenues of the chureh so as to answer most efficiently the ends for which 
they were designed. 

Instead of suppressing bishoprics, we want more created. Instead of leaving 
churches to fall to decay, we want more—hundreds more—erected. Why is it 
that dissent rears its head with such boldness at the present moment? Not be- 
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cause the people have, of their own accord, forsaken her; but because in such 
vast masses of population as are gathered together i in Leeds, and Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and our other manufacturing towns, the means of religious in- 
struction within the pale of the establishment have not been provided for them. 
Hence the growth of meeting-houses; hence the strength and audacity of dis- 
sent; hence the obvious and pressing necessity for such a church-reform as shall 
remedy, and not increase, that deficiency. 

On the other hand, we see that while wants of this description have been 
permitted to exist unattended to, a great augmentation has now and then taken 
place in ecclesiastical endowments, here and there, without any corresponding 
advantage being reaped by the community. Building-leases will sometimes fall 
in, and “ prebendaries and canons become enriched, while little or nothing is 
done to render these funds available to religious purposes. 

The people, therefore, meaning thereby not the mere multitude, do earnestly 
desire a large and efficient church reform; and the clergy themselves “ all look 
for it.” They desire to see our moral wastes cultivated; and the establishment 
made, what it ought to be, sufficient for the wants of the community. They ex- 
pect, that any funds that may be needed for these purposes shall be taken in the 
first instance from such surplus revenues as the church may herself possess ; 
and in case a deficiency should still exist, they, the people, by their represen- 
tatives in parliament, will readily supply that deficiency. We will answer for 
this. Let the people only see that a real, honest church-reform is intended, and 
they will not be parsimonious in supplying the necessary means. 

But any such plan must embrace the raising all “ livings” to a living income; 
and then requiring that their duties shall be actually performed by those who 
undertake them. These augmentations may be afforded, in the first instance, 
by a levy, as in Ireland, upon such benefices as have more wealth than is need- 
ful. But here also we will again add,—let the church perform her part, and the 
people will not be backward in theirs. 

Another branch of reform which requires no delay, is that which concerns the 
regulations of Corporations. The first thing to be done in this matter is to recall 
the absurd commission now sitting, and to save the country any continuance of 
the immense expense which, for no earthly purpose, has been and still is going 
on in that matter. 

Nothing more disgraceful was ever seen in England, than the progress of 
this question in the hands of the Whig ministry. Two years ago they concocted 
a new corporation-bill. It had many faults, doubtless ; but a few weeks’ dis- 
cussion, in and out of parliament, would have removed these, and would have 
settled this question: instead of which we have had a set of commissioners tra- 
versing the country at an expense of tens of thousands of pounds, collecting an 
immense mass of useless evidence, which no living creature will ever read. And 
had the Whigs continued in office, the end of the whole concern would have 
been, that they would have been at last obliged to do in 1840, what they might 
just as well have done in 1832. 

But what has been the real motive in allthis? Partly, no doubt, the necessity 
of feeding such people as Parkes of Birmingham, Rushton of Liverpool, and the 
other worthies employed on this job. But the main difficulty lay deeper. It 
was neither more nor less than this : — 

The great object which at first was kept in view in the construction ofa 
corporation-bill by the reform ministry,—was the setting up, if possible, Whig 
corporations over all the towns returning members to parliament. But this, 
which at first view seemed easy enough, was soon found to be all but impossible. 
And for this simple reason, that there is in fact no Whig party among the people. 
Consequently, as the population of every town is made t up more or less of Tories 
and Radicals, it was scarcely possible to contrive a plan which should not throw 
the management of affairs into the hands of either the one or the other. If the 
plan was a “ popular” one, leaning to universal suffrage, then all our corpora- 
tions would be Radical. If, on the other hand, it was restricted by a reference 
to property and payment, then, in nine cases out of ten, our corporations would 
have been Tory. 

In this difficulty the Whigs have been kept suspended for more than two 
years. But is it any difficulty with the Tories? Are they to be prevented from 
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adopting a bill printed and laid before parliament by the reform ministry, by a 
fear that it may throw the sway in most corporate towns too much into the 
hands of their own friends? Surely not. 

How plain and easy, then, is the path which lies before the new administra- 
tion. What should prevent Church-Reform and Corporation- Reform from being 
both laid on the table of the House of Commons on the first day of the coming 
session ? 

But with these manifestations of the greatest willingness to amend, there 
should also be given a clear and distinct avowal of a determination not to abandon 
the fundamental principles of our institutions. If we are to maintain our Protestant 
established church, let us do it consistently, and with a firm adherence to that 
protest which lies at the very root of her existence. On civil grounds, we must 
tolerate the Papists among us; but on religious grounds we can have no inter- 
course, no dealing with their ecclesiastical polity. The least alliance or connexion 
with her priesthood —an idea obviously entertained in some quarters— would 
put an end to our Protestant character; and when this had been abandoned, there 
could be no pretence for maintaining a Protestant church a single twelvemonth 
longer. 

We dwell upon this point, because we are quite aware that the project of 
allying the Irish priests with the state is a favourite one in some quarters. But, 
if it be ever attempted to be carried into effect, it will assuredly ruin the statesman 
or the party that undertakes it. The Whigs felt this; and while their wishes 
were decidedly in its favour, their prudence held them back. But for a Tory 
administration to make the attempt, would be nothing less than downright sui- 
cidal madness. At least five-sixths of the Tory party among the people are men 
of some religious principles, or at least of some religious notions and prejudices. 
All these are opposed to Popery. The ruin of the Duke of Wellington’s last 
administration was sealed on the day when, by carrying the Roman Catholic 
Relief-bill, he had disgusted and alienated these, his best support. His own 
forces were divided and scattered by his own act. The hollow friendship of the 
Whigs kept his ministry up, with a kind of unnatural life, for a single session ; 
but the moment an excuse was given, this hypocritical support was withdrawn, 
and the Whigs triumphed in his fall. But it cannot, surely, be possible for the 
same error to be repeated. If it were, its punishment would be even more im- 
mediate. Repel and alienate the Tories of England once more; you will not 
find a Whig party so willing now to support a “ Tory ministry acting on Whig 
principles,” even through a single session. 


We have indicated a sufficient outline of the policy which common sense 
would dictate under present circumstances. There are some, however, who 
would urge an immediate dissolution of parliament without any previous public 
declaration of the policy of the new ministry. We caunot think this wise. It 
would compel the country to decide before the real question at issue was well 
understood. And if the experiment failed, or a majority too small to enable 
the new ministry to carry on the public business was the result,—what remedy 
would remain? A second dissolution could not be resorted to. 

No! let the cabinet rather resolve to meet the House of Commons with such 
measures as may carry with them their own recommendation, and the good 
wishes of the country. Opposition will thus be neutralised. And what, indeed, 
is there to fear? The last great division of the House, in July, was 235 for 
Althorp and Spring Rice, and 171 for Peel and Stanley. Is a majority like this 
insurmountable? Surely not. 

Commence, then, with propositions which may be at once Conservative and 
ameliorating. Prove to the country, by acts, that the Tories are not Anti- 
Reformers ; and then if a factious and carping opposition rears its head, dissolve 
without a moment’s hesitation, and the country will do its duty. 
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I. 


WE have not quite come to the end of the year, 

But a new one we'll have ere our next will appear ; 

We think 34 to the dust should not pass 

Without one last toast to illumine our glass. 

And what is the toast that events on the wing 

Should suggest as the first? It is—Gop save THe Kino! 





CHORUS. 
And what is the toast which events on the wing 
Should suggest as the first? It is—Gop save THE Kino! 


II. 


And God save the Queen, too—no treason, we think, 

If the health of that lady we venture to drink. 

Lord Durham and Co. they may hoot at her name, 

And his Countess look on, and not blush at the shame; 

But such blockheads and brutes to the winds we may fling— 
Here’s the Queen, my good fellows, with Gop save THE Krnc! 





































CHORUS. 
But such blockheads and brutes to the winds we may fling— 
Here’s the Queen, my good fellows, and Gop save Tue Kino! 


III. 


God save him, because at a moment of need 
Our country from fraud and oppression he ’s freed, 
Has sent all adrift the impostors and quacks, 
% The church-robbing rogues, the economist hacks — 
Broughams, Palmerstons, Rices, Grants, all in a string, 
(Would a string were their fate!) so here’s Gop save THE Kina! 
CHORUS. 
Broughams, Palmerstons, Rices, Grants, all in a string, 
(Would a string were their fate !) so here’s Gop save THE Kino! 





IV. 
The rogues are now out to their own fitting tune, 

And England looks gay as the roses in June: 

Who then should we thank for dispelling the crew? 

Why, who? Royal William, sure no one but you! 

"Twas your nerve, sense, and spirit, that settled the thing, 
And got rid of the rubbish. Then, Gop save tHe Kine ! 


CHORUS. 
"Twas your nerve, sense, and spirit, that settled the thing, 
And got rid of the rubbish. Then, Gop save tue Kino! 


V. 


All the honour is yours—not a mortal can doubt 

That your foot all unaided bas kicked the Whigs out ; 

And out let them stay, there to murmur and sneer 

At him whom their praise has bedaubed through the year, 
While all else in Old England shall merrily sing— 

Here’s a health to the Queen, and may Gop save tHE Kino! 








CHORUS. 

While all else in Old England shall merrily sing— 

Here’s a health to the Queen, and may Gop save tue Kine! 
©. ¥. 
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